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the  volumes  at  length.  They  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  who  has  evidently  obtained  a 
clear  perception  of  the  image  he  undertakes 
to  present ;  and  who  has  taken  conscientious 
and  elaborate  pains  to  render  it  distinct  to 
his  readers.  His  success  is  unquestionable. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  obtained  upon 
easier  terms.  A  lighter  and  freer  hand 
might  have  adequately  sketched  a  portrait, 
whose  outlines  in  themselves  are  singularly 
expressive;  and  which  preserves  an  identity 
not  to  be  mistaken,  in  h.wever  many  lights 
you  place  it.  The  memoir  accomplishes  its 
purpose,  partly  by  narrative,  following  the 
common  order  of  time  ;  partly  by  analysis, 
resolving  the  life  of  Dr.  Channing  into  its 
several  functions,  and  sep.aratjly  describing 
him  in  his  domestic,  ministerial,  and  social 
capacities ;  partly  by  citation  from  his  pa¬ 
pers,  arranged  not  only  in*  each  of  these  two 
orders,  but  sometimes  according  to  a  method 
altogether  ab.stract  and  impersonal,  so  as  to 
exhibit  his  thoughts  on  Religion,  Human 
Nature,  Christianity  and  Society.  So  com¬ 
plicated  an  apparatus  is  thrown  away  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  character  peculiarly  simple, 
an  experience  Iree  from  vicissitude,  and  an 
intellect  but  little  versatile.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning’s  writings  are,  to  a  singular  degree, 
the  expression,  in  a  dogmatic  or  expository 
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form,  of  his  own  nature  and  affections,  and  ’ 
awaken  in  every  reader,  an  autobiographical 
interest.  The  Memoir  is  but  the  prolonged 
note  yet  lingering  in  our  ear  from  the  re¬ 
ceding  tones  of  his  own  voice.  It  is  all  the 
more  sweet  and  welcome  for  that ;  only, 
with  its  special  aids  from  memory  and  love, 
it  need  not  have  been  struck  on  so  many 
instruments,  and  thrown  into  such  elabo¬ 
rated  chords. 

Channing’s  life  beginning  in  17S0,  was 
almost  coincident  with  the  independence  of 
his  country.  No  sooner  was  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  shaken  off,  than  a  scries  of 
considerable  men  were  ordered  upon  the 
stage,  as  if  to  inaugurate  the  new  republic, 
and  enrich  it  with  the  elements  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  specially  its  own.  Adams  was  ready 
to  secure  it  the  honor  of  statesmanship  ; 
Story,  to  create  its  jurisprudence  ;  Allston, 
its  art ;  and  Channing,  its  moral  literature. 
Colonial  life  indeed  is  not  favorable  to  pro¬ 
fessional  eminence  and  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  :  and  a  society  sufficiently  advanced  [ 
to  supply  its  highest  offices  from  its  own 
citizens  approaches  the  termination  of  its 
colonial  existence.  Such  men  ensure  the 
era  of  self-government :  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  again  favors  the  appearance  of  such 
men.  The  immediate  period  of  transition 
however,  at  which  Channing  was  born, 
though  propitious  to  the  ambition  of  grown 
men  ready  to  occupy  the  field,  was  not  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  training  of  his  first  years. 
To  the  Revolution  ho  owed  it,  that,  in  his 
manhood, he  could  speak  to  two  nations; — 
that,  in  his  childhood,  he  was  poorly  cared 
for  by  one.  Times  of  political  anxiety  and 
convulsion  are  unfriendly  to  home  life. 
The  current  interests  are  pitched  too  high 
for  its  tranquillity.  The  topics  of  table- 
talk  are  not  light  enough  for  young  and 
mirthful  lips.  Children  are  in  the  w'ay  ; 
and  being  once  fed,  dressed,  protected,  and 
sent  off  to  church  or  school,  are  otherwise  ig¬ 
nored.  A  generation  whose  cradle  has  been 
rocked  by  revolution  may  work  its  way  up 
to  strength  and  self-subsistence  ;  but  with 
great  suffering  to  the  gentler  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  spirits.  They  open  best  in  a  time 
of  peace  and  evenness,  when  children  are 
the  ornaments  of  home,  the  measure  of  du¬ 
ty,  the  refreshment  of  care,  the  symbols  of 
hope.  Such  was  the  nature  of  William 
Ellery  Channing  :  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sterling  worth  of  his  parents  and  con¬ 
nections,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in 
the  notions  and  ways  prevalent  in  the  so- 
'  ciety  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  found 


but  an  ungenial  nurse.  His  father,  a  law¬ 
yer  in  full  practice,  and  barely  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  claims  of  his  large  family, 
followed  rather  the  usages  of  the  time 
than  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  children  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  mother,  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  said 
without  leaving  a  very  distinct  impression, 
seems  to  have  seen  a  shrewd  and  lively 
woman,  using  the  license  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  with  something  of  the  sharpness  of 
a  censor,  and  with  more  of  the  strength  to 
conquer  troubles,  than  of  the  sweet  art  to 
smooth  and  charm  them.  Though  Wil¬ 
liam, — the  third  child, — is  said  to  have 
been  “  an  idol  from  the  first,”  this  seems 
to  imply  rather  admiration  of  his  loveli¬ 
ness,  than  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  en¬ 
dowments  of  his  nature  :  for  his  mind  evi¬ 
dently  followed  a  solitary  course,  and  was 
never  domesticated  with  the  influences 
around  it,  except  with  the  wild  sea-beach 
and  shaded  glens  of  the  island.  Of  his 
I  nature,  it  was  a  law  that  nothing  should 
have  power  over  him,  except  on  condition 
of  its  being  beautiful  and  being  good  :  and 
he  was  thrown  by  birth  upon  a  society,  of 
which  one  half  appears  to  have  been  gross 
and  profane, — the  other  stiff-necked  and 
Puritanical,  with  the  free  heart  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  dutiful  will  upon  the  other. 
Both  of  them  necessarily  acted  as  repulsions 
to  him, — the  genial  spirit  without  purity, 
and  the  dull  habits  of  religion  without  its 
ideality.  He  was  like  a  poet-child  doomed 
to  live  with  a  Eranklin,  and  eat  the  dry 
powder  of  his  precepts  as  antidote  against 
the  poisons  of  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  mind  was  early  driven  inwards 
upon  itself ;  was  led  to  seek  in  books  its 
first  taste  of  genuine  sympathy ;  and  found 
a  kindling  joy  in  the  stern  but  noble  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  Stoical  moralists.  From 
the  many  traces  of  a  gentle  and  generous 
boyhood,  we  select  the  following  anecdote, 
related  by  himself : — 

“  I  can  remember  an  incident  in  my  childhoo^ 
which  has  given  a  turn  to  my  whole  life  and  cha‘ 
racier.  1  fnund  a  nest  of  birds  in  my  father’s  field* 

*  which  held  four  young  ones.  They  had  no  down 

*  when  1  first  discovered  them.  They  opened  their 

■  little  mouths  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  gave 
I  them  some  crumbs  which ’were  in  my  pocket. 
^  Every  day  I  returned  to  feed  them.  As  soon  as 
,  school  was  done,  1  would  run  home  for  some 
’  bread,  and  sit  by  the  nest  to  see  them  eat,  for  an  hour 

at  a  time.  They  were  now  feathered,  and  almost 
^  ready  to  fly.  VVhen  I  came  one  morning,  I  found 

■  them  all  cut  up  into  quarters.  The  grass  round 
I  the  nest  was  red  with  blood.  Their  little  limbs 
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were  raw  and  bloody.  The  mother  was  on  a  tree, 
and  the  father  on  the  wall,  moiirnini;  for  their 
younp.  I  cried  myself,  for  1  was  a  child.  1 
thought  too  that  the  parents  looked  on  me  as  the 
author  of  their  miseries,  and  this  made  me  still 
more  unhappy.  I  wanted  to  undeceive  them.  1 
wanted  to  sympalhi/e  with  and  comfort  them. 
When  I  lef:  the  field,  they  followed  me  with  their 
eyes  and  with  mournful  reproaches.  I  was  too 
younsj  and  too  sincere  in  my  prief  to  make  any 
apostrophes.  But  I  can  never  forget  my  feelings. 
The  impression  will  never  be  worn  away,  nor  can 
I  ever  cease  to  abhor  every  species  of  inhumanity 
towards  inferior  animals.” — 1.  37. 

In  the  following  narrative,  the  mirror  is 
held  up  to  the  early  experience  of  many  a 
thoughtful  mind  ;  and  an  insight  gained  j 
into  the  many  gradations  of  unreality  by  j 
which  the  passage  is  treacherously  smoothed 
from  perfect  veracity  of  heart  to  utter  pre¬ 
tence  : — 

“  His  father,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  ride, 
took  William  in  his  chaise  one  day,  as  he  wa.s 
going  to  hear  a  famous  preacher  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  might 
learn  great  tidings  from  the  unseen  w'orld,  he 
listened  attentively  to  the  sermon.  With  very 
glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost  state  of  man  was  de¬ 
scribed,  his  abandonment  to  evil,  helplessness,  de¬ 
pendence  upon  sovereign  grace,  and  the  need  of 
earnest  prayer  as  the  cx)n(lition  of  receiving  tl'is 
divine  aid.  In  the  view  of  the  speaker,  a  enrse 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  darkness  and 
horror  to  veil  the  face  of  nature.  William,  for  his 
part,  supposed  that  henceforth  those  wlio  believed 
would  abandon  all  other  Ihing.s  to  seek  this  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  amusement  and  earthly  bu.siness 
would  no  longer  occupy  a  moment.  The  service 
over,  they  went  out  of  the  church,  and  his  father, 
in  answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person,  said,  with 
a  decisive  tone, — ‘  Sound  doctrine.  Sir.’  ‘  It  is  all 
true,  then,’  was  his  inward  reflection.  A  heavy 
w’eight  fell  on  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  speak  to 
his  father  ;  he  expected  his  father  w’ould  speak  to 
him  in  relation  to  this  tremendous  crisis  of  things. 
They  got  into  the  chaise  and  rode  along,  but,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  awful  thoughts,  he  could  not  raise  his 
voice.  Presently  his  father  began  to  whistle  I  At 
length  they  reached  home;  but  instead  of  calling 
the  family  together,  ami  telling  them  of  the  appall¬ 
ing  intelligence  which  the  preacher  had  given,  his 
father  took  off  his  boots,  put  his  feet  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  and  quietly  read  a  newspaper.  All 
things  \vent  on  as  usual.  At  first  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  ;  but,  not  being  given  to  talking,  he  asked 
no  explanations.  Soon,  however,  the  question 
rose, — ‘  Could  what  he  had  heard  be  true  ?  No  ! 
his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  people  did  not  believe 
it !  It  ivas  not  true !’  He  felt  tliat  he  had  been 
trifled  with ;  that  the  preacher  bad  deceived  him  ; 
and  from  that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distrust 
everything  oratorical,  and  to  measure  exactly  the 
meaning  of  w’ords;  he  had  received  a  profound 
lesson  on  the  worth  of  sincerity.” — I.  32. 


The  peculiarity  in  Channing,  indicated 
by  these  incidents,  is  not  that  he  thus  felt 
aud  thought  ;  but  that  he  never  parted 
with  his  faith  in  such  impulses,  or  allowed 
them  to  bo  laughed  or  worn  away.  Un¬ 
spoiled  childhood  is  always  humane,  always 
truthful :  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
learn  to  slight  the  divine  guidance  of  nature 
when  the  thronged  and  beaten  track  of 
custom  leads  away. 

The  career  of  Channing’s  parents  was 
most  unequal.  He  was  only  thirteen  when 
the  father  died ;  the  mother  survived  for 
37  years  of  widowhood, — the  object  of 
faithful  care  and  affection  to  William  and 
his  elder  brother  Francis.  After  a  year’s 
preparatory  study,  William  entered  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1794;  residing  during 
his  academical  course,  with  his  uncle.  Chief 
Justice  Dana.  His  life  had  no  more  genial 
period  than  the  tour  years  spent  at  college. 
Not  that  there  was  any  thing  ennobling  in 
the  methods  of  study  and  discipline  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  place ;  for  the  Professors  seem 
to  have  been  a  set  of  formal  oflficials,  little 
able  to  eonciliate  the  pedantic  decorum  of 
the  receding  age  with  the  fervid  spirit  of  a 
new  time.  Nor  was  it  that  the  tone  of 
feeling  among  the  general  body  of  under¬ 
graduates  was  by  any  means  high  ;  for  the 
disorganizing  principles  of  French  philoso- 
phisni  wore  telling  with  full  effect  on  the 
faith  and  conduct  of  the  students.  Cut  to 
a  pure  and  thoughtful  mind,  nothing  can 
prevent  the  College  years  from  being  a 
glorious  time.  The  large  drafts  of  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  moment  of  most  eager  thirst ; 
the  first  trial  of  the  wings  of  thought  out  of 
sight  of  the  home-ne.<t  and  high  amid  the 
mountain  air ;  the  fervid  friendships 
springing  from  a  common  trust  in  what  is 
true  aud  good  ;  tlie  fair  perspective,  chang¬ 
ing  with  the  ideal  colors,  of  promised  and 
still  promissory  years;  these  give  an  un¬ 
conscious  splendor  to  that  time,  seldom 
revealed  but  by  the  advent  of  a  paler  light 
in  our  maturity.  The  affection  of  class¬ 
mates  such  as  Story,  Tuckerman,  and  All- 
ston  ;  the  re-imioiis  of  the  Shakspeare- 
society  and  the  Speaking-club ;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  great  questions  in  history  and 
philosophy,  to  which  European  movements 
seemed  to  give  an  imraedi  itc  practical  in¬ 
terest, — were  sufficient,  independently  of 
the  direct  studies  of  the  place,  to  afford  an 
invaluable  discipline  to  a  mind  like  Chan- 
ning’s.  The  direction  of  his  nature,  now 
left  free,  early  declared  itself ;  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confession  which  he  had  afterwards 
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the  courage  to  make,  will  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plain  : 

‘‘  The  two  authors  who  most  served  to  guide 
his  thoughts  at  this  time,  were  Hutcheson  and 
Ferguson.  It  was  while  reading,  one  day,  in  the 
former,  some  of  the  various  passages  in  which  he 
asserts  man’s  capacity  for  disinterested  affection, 
and  considers  virtue  as  the  sacrifice  of  private  in¬ 
terests  and  the  bearing  of  private  evils  for  the 
public  good,  or  as  self-devotion  to  absolute  uni¬ 
versal  good,  that  there  suddenly  burst  upon  his 
mind  that  view  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  was  ever  after  to  ‘  uphold  and  cherish’  him, 
and  thenceforth  to  be  ‘  the  fountain  light  of  all  his 
day,  the  master  light  of  ail  his  seeing.’  He  was,  i 
at  the  time,  walking  as  he  read,  beneath  a  clump 
of  willows  yet  standing  in  the  meadow  a  little 
north  of  Judge  Dana’s.  This  wms  his  favorite  re¬ 
treat  for  study,  being  then  quite  undistuibed  and 
private,  and  offering  a  most  serene  and  cheerful 
prospect  across  green  meadows  and  the  glistening 
river  to  the  Brookline  hills.  The  place  and  the 
hour  were  always  sacred  in  his  memory,  and  he 
frequently  referred  to  them  with  grateful  awe.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  then  passed  through  a  new 
spiritual  birth,  and  entered  ujmn  the  day  of  eternal 
peace  and  joy.” 

“  The  glory  of  the  Divine  disinterestedness,  the 
privilege  of  existing  in  a  universe  of  progressive 
order  and  beauty,  the  possibilities  of  sjdritual  des¬ 
tiny,  the  sublimity  of  devoledoess  to  the  will  of 
Infinite  Love,  penetrated  his  soul ;  and  he  was  so 
borne  away  in  rapturous  visions,  that,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  as  spoken  to  a  friend  in  later 
years, — *  I  longed  to  die,  and  felt  that  if.  heaven 
alone  could  give  room  for  the  exercise  of  such 
emotions;  but  when  I  found  I  must  live,  I  cast 
about  to  do  something  worthy  of  these  great 
thoughts ;  and  my  enthusiasm  at  that  age,  being 
then  but  fifteen,  turning  strongly  to  the  female  sex, 

I  considered  that  they  were  the  powers  which 
ruled  the  world,  and  that  if  they  would  bestow 
their  favor  on  the  right  cause  only,  and  never  be 
diverted  by  caprice,  all  would  be  fitly  arranged, 
and  triumph  was  sure.  Animated  with  this  view 
which  unfolded  itself  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
many  bearing^  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  this 
lady,’  laying  his  hand  on  his  wife’s  arm,  who  was 
listening  by  his  side, — ‘But  I  never  got  courage 
to  send  the  letter,  and  have  it  yet.*  ” — 1.  62. 

This  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  awakened 
by  the  writings  of  Hutcheson,  lets  us  at 
once  into  the  secret  of  his  moral  doctrine, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  surprise  that  he  al¬ 
ways  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  the 
Utilitarian  Ethics.  The  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  his  whole  philosophy  was  his  own 
unresolved  and,  as  he  believed,  irresolvable 
moral  consciousness  ;  the  intensity  of  which 
was  the  determining  cause  of  his  character¬ 
istic  beliefs  and  experience.  Only  in  so  far 
as  they  addressed  themselves  to  this,  do 
books  or  events  appear  to  have  sensibly  af- 
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Ifectedhim.  Hutcheson,  Butler  and  Price 
I  echoed  this  personal  feeling  ;  Ferguson  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  Society :  and  these  authors  pow¬ 
erfully  influenced  him.  But  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  exceedingly  slight 
trace  apparent  in  him  of  all  his  other 
reading,  not  only  at  College,  but  during 
his  whole  subsequent  period  of  study.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid,  Hartley, 
Priestley,  and  Stewart.  Of  these  writers  it 
is  just  conceivable  that  Locke,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  might  pass  before  a  mind  of  sound 
capacity  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
tranquil  and  inconspicuous  instruction. 
But  that  the  startling  paradox  of  Berkeley, 
the  cruel  ease  of  Hume’s  sport  with  high¬ 
est  truth,  the  relentless  mechanism  of 
Hartley’s  philosophy,  should  create  no  agi¬ 
tation,  ami  constitute  no  era,  for  a  clear 
and  earnest  mind,  is  just  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  These  authors  usually  shake  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  young  philosopher’s 
world.  The  questions  which  they  stir,  and 
the  element  of  thought  in  which  they  move, 
lie  so  deep,  that  the  ultimate  bases  of  be¬ 
lief  heave  and  tremble  at  their  power ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  stability  should 
be  restored,  without  many  a  vestige  of  in¬ 
ternal  strife  subdued.  In  Channing,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reader  would  suspect  more  than 
the  most  ordinary  and  hearsay  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  these  great  thinkers :  and 
you  would  say  that  if  ever  he  crossed  the 
confines  of  the  two  spheres  of  thought 
which  they  divide,  he  must  have  been  car¬ 
ried  blindfold  or  asleep.  The  same  appa¬ 
rent  inoperativeness  maybe  observed  in  his 
historical  and  classical  pursuits.  They  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  scholarship  or  critical  skill, 
though  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  left 
most  perceptible  effects  of  this  kind  on  an 
understanding  differently  constituted.  The 
truth  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  intensity  of 
the  moral  sentiment  within  him  absorbed 
every  thing  .into  itself ;  and  made  his  re¬ 
flective  activity  wholly  predominant  over 
the  apprehensive  ;  and  determined  it  in 
one  invariable  direction.  He  meditated 
where  others  would  have  learned  ;  and  the 
materials  of  his  knowledge  disappeared,  as 
fast  as  they  were  given,  in  the  large  gene¬ 
ralizations  of  his  faith;  His  mind  thus  grew, 
while  his  attainments  made  no  show ;  and 
while  he  missed  the  praise  of  learning,  he 
won  an  affluence  of  wisdom.  Now  and 
then  we  meet  with  a  mind  presenting  the 
direct  antithesis  to  this ;  in  which  acquisi- 
I  tion  takes  place  by  external  accretion, 
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rather  than  internal  fusion;  and  immense  South,  the  political  sympathy,  prevailed ; 
stores  of  producible  erudition  are  accumu-  carrying  with  it,  in  each  case,  a  distinctive 
lated,  without  the  least  progress  or  change  system  of  opinions  as  to  internal  affairs  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  possessor.  It  is  a  well  as  foreign  relations.  Considerable  in- 
marvellous  phenomenon, — a  man  assiduous-  roads  were  made  upon  Channing’s  Federalist 
ly  sweating  in  the  richest  mines  of  knowledge  prejudices  at  this  time.  Without  losing 
yet  with  utmost  success,  remaining  poor  as  his  abhorrence  of  “  French  principles,”  he 
before  ;  and,  with  whole  histories,  philoso-  did  not  suffer  them  to  weaken  his  confi- 
phies,  archaeologies  in  his  head,  being  still  dence  in  the  gieat  experiment  of  self-go- 
as  puerile  in  conception,  as  narrow  in  reason,  vernment ;  and  he  condemned  the  Alien 
as  sterile  in  affection,  as  if  he  had  never  and  Sedition  Laws  as  acts  of  arbitrary  and 
had  contact  with  foreign  speech  and  an-  unworthy  fear.  Theimprcssions,  however,  of 
cient  wisdom.  These  two  appearances, —  delight  in  the  society  of  Richmond,  under 
of  a  mind  growing  greater  without  visible  which  this  change  was  wrought,  do  not  ap- 
acquisition;  and  of  one  remaining  small  pear  to  have  been  lasting.  Kindly  and 
under  infinite  accessions, — are  alike  curious  grateful  words  indeed  drop  from  him  still, 
to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  mankind.  But  he  saw  beneath  the  gloss  of  fashiona- 
Tothe  happy  and  generous  College  pe-  ble  manners,  and  was  often  shocked  by 
riod  succeeded  two  years,  the  record  nf  what  he  found.  He  felt  the  constant 
which  fills  us  with  unspeakable  sadness,  presence  of  slavery,  and  was  sickened  by 
He  went,  under  the  name  of  tutor,  to  reside  its  corruptions.  He  discovered  the  univer- 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Rich-  sal  prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  the  con- 
mond,  Virginia.  He  had  the  charge  of  sequent  ascendency  of  low  aims  and  sordid 
twelve  boys,  to  whom  he  devoted  the  great-  ambition.  He  met  with  no  response  to  his 
er  part  of  the  day.  The  remaining  hours  own  pure  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  with- 
left  to  his  own  disposal,  were  differently  drew  almost  wholly  into  his  remote  study, 
used  by  him  at  different  periods  of  his  stay. !  and  limited  himself  to  the  companionship 
At  first,  under  the  attraction  of  a  new  po-  of  his  books.  These  silent  associates  afford- 
sition  and  with  his  fresh  confiding  spirit  ed  an  inadequate  check  to  the  inordinate 
still  unchecked,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  activity  of  his  own  emotions  ;  and  he  lapsed 
the  society  frequenting  the  planter’s  hospi-  into  an  ascetic  enthusiasm  :  the  pinch  of 
table  table  ;  to  have  acknowledged  the  poverty  and  the  resolve  of  Stoicism  conspir- 
charm  of  the  free  and  genial  manners  ed  to  lay  him  low,  and  fasten  to  him  the 
characteristic  of  the  South  ;  and  to  have  chain  of  incurable  infirmity.  He  denied 
been  pleasantly  roused  by  the  democratic  himself  his  needful  food  :  he  slept  upon  the 
politics  of  the  place,  to  reconsider  the  floor:  he  made  the  clothes  already  thread- 
Federalist  opinions  he  had  brought  from  bare  in  the  summer,  serve  amid  the  winter 
New  England.  The  collision  between  his  winds.  In  his  recoil  from  the  careless 
own  prepossessions  and  the  sentiments  world  around  him,  and  his  passionate  aspi- 
which  he  heard  advocated  in  the  debates  of  ration  after  perfection,  he  retired  further 
the  Virginian  legislature,  gave  the  final  into  himself.  As  his  body  became  en- 
form  to  his  political  convictions.  The  fecblod,  and  his  mind  dizzy  with  its  own 
French  Revolution,  in  its  operation  on  intensity,  study  passed  into  meditation  ; 
American  society,  awakened  two  opposite  meditation,  into  revery  ;  and  revery,  into 
tendencies.  To  the  citizens  of  the  young  the  sorrows  of  self-reproach.  He  rose  into 
confederation  it  was  flattering  that  their  ex-  a  delusion  which  is  peculiar  to  lofty  minds, 
ample  should  be  so  speedily  followed,  and  '  and  presents  the  paradox  of  excessive  self- 
a  Republic  be  constituted  by  the  most  |  knowledge  overbalancing  itself  into  self-ig- 
polished  nation  of  the  European  conti-  j  norance.  Consumed  by  wasting  fires  of 
nent ;  and  the  resemblance  in  the  fates  of  j  emotion,  he  charged  himself  with  utter  apa- 
the  two  countries  seemed  to  prescribe  alii-  j  thy,  and  burst  into  tears  of  humiliation, 
ance  between  the  Governments.  To  the  lie  had  gazed  at  the  burning  focus  of  his 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim-fathers  however,  nature,  till  he  was  blind  ;  and  then  shudder- 
the  impudent  atheism  of  France  was  pecu-  ed  to  think  how  dark  it  looked  within.  In 
liarly  offensive  ;  and  so  degraded  by  its  al-  truth,  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  estimate  the 
liance  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  quantities  of  his  nature :  only  into  its 
man,  that  they  were  anxious  to  keep  dis-  qualities  does  God  permit  him  to  have  in- 
tinct  the  basis  of  their  own  liberties.  In  sight.  Good  and  evil  affections  belong  to 
the  North,  this  religious  apathy ;  in  the  the  whole  family  of  minds,  and  are  just 
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objects  of  accurate  discrimi.Ration.  But  to 
£jauge  the  temperature  of  spirits  is  a  task 
beyond  us ;  for  there  is  no  common  mea¬ 
sure  to  furnish  a  true  scale ;  and  the  freez¬ 
ing-point  of  angels  may  be  a  white  heat  to 
men.  In  a  letter  to  a  College  friend,  writ¬ 
ten  at  this  time,  Channing  says  : 

“  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  to  disburden  a  full 
heart,  and  cheer  a  heavy  hour.  It  is  spring  time, 
and  a  universal  languor  has  seized  on  me.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  an  eagle.  I  had  built  my  nest 
among  the  stars,  and  I  soared  in  regions  of  un¬ 
clouded  ether.  But  I  fell  from  heaven,  and  the 
spirit  which  once  animated  me  has  fled.  I  have 
lost  every  energy  of  soul,  and  the  only  relic  of 
your  friend  is  a  sickly  imagination,  a  fevered  sen¬ 
sibility.  I  cannot  study.  I  walk  and  muse  till  I 
can  w'alk  no  longer.” — 1.  107. 

And  again,  to  the  same  correspondent : — 

**  You  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  had 
broken  ofl  the  habit  of  musing.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
of  my  time,  especially  at  this  season,  is  thrown 
away  in  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  Musing  wears  away  my  body  and 
my  mind.  I  wmlk  without  attending  to  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Sometimes  joy  gives  me  wings,  or  else, 
absorbed  in  melancholy,  I  drag  one  foot  heavily 
after  the  other  for  whole  hours  together.  I  try  to 
read,  but  I  only  repeat  words,  without  receiving 
an  idea  from  them.  Do  give  me  a  recipe  for 
curing  this  disorder.” — I.  104. 

It  is  the  character  of  these  periods  of 
.sadness,  that  to  those  who  pass  through 
them  with  fidelity,  their  true  nature  does 
not  permanently  remain  hidden.  When 
from  a  point  of  riper  wisdom  Dr.  Channing 
looked  back  upon  this  time,  he  was  aware 
of  its  real  significance,  and  saw  its  shadow 
of  death  turned  into  morning.  In  1842  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  : — 

“  Your  account  of  R'chmond  was  very  interest¬ 
ing.  You  lilile  sus|>ecied  how  many  remem¬ 
brances  your  letter  w'as  to  awaken  in  me.  1  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  there,  and  peihaps  the  most 
eventful  of  my  life.  I  lived  alone,  too  poor  to  buy 
books,  spending  my  days  and  nights  in  an  out¬ 
building,  with  no  one  benenth  my  roof  except 
during  the  hours  of  school -keeping.  There  1 
toiled  as  I  have  never  done  since,  for  gradually  my 
constitution  sank  under  the  unremitting  exertion 
With  not  a  human  being  to  whom  I  cr.uld  commu- 
nicate  my  deepest  thoughts  and  leelings,  and 
shrinking  from  common  society,  1  pessed  through 
intellectual  and  moral  co.iflicts  ihr.  ugh  excitements 
of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing  as  often  to  banish 
sleep,  and  to  destroy  almost  w'holly  the  power  of 
digestion.  I  was  worn  w’ell  nigh  to  a  skeleton. 
Yet  I  look  back  on  those  days  and  nights  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  frequent  gloom  with  thankfulness.  If 


I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for  purity, 
truth  and  goodness,  it  was  there.  There,  amidst 
sore  trials,  the  great  question,  I  trust,  was  settled 
within  me,  whether  1  would  obey  the  higher  or 
lower  principles  of  my  nature, — whether  I  would 
be  the  victim  of  passion,  the  world,  or  the  free 
child  and  servant  of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  re¬ 
collection,  that  this  great  conflict  was  going  on 
within  me,  and  that  my  mind  was  then  receiving 
its  impulse  towards  the  perfect,  without  a  thought 
or  suspicion  of  one  person  around  me  as  to  what  I 
was  experiencing.  And  is  not  this  the  case  con¬ 
tinually  ?  The  greatest  work  on  earth  is  going  on 
near  us,  perhaps  under  our  roof,  and  we  know  it 
not.  In  a  licentious,  intemperate  city,  one  spirit  at 
least  was  preparing,  in  silence  and  loneliness,  to 
toil  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  truth  and  holiness.” — 
I.  130. 

A  slight  personal  anecdote  presents  the 
young  school-master  to  us  in  an  aspect  very 
distinct  and  characteristic : 

“  In  after  years,”  says  his  biographer,  “  he 
thought  himself  at  this  time  too  strict  a  disciplina¬ 
rian.  But  he  may  have  found  a  display  of 
decision  more  necessary  from  his  youth  and 
smallness  of  size,  of  which  an  amusing  illustra¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by 
himself.  An  old  colored  woman  came  into  the 
school  to  complain  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had 
damaged  her  garden,  broken  her  fence,  and  torn 
up  her  flowers,  making  loud  complaint,  and  want¬ 
ing  to  see  the  master.  When  he  presented  him¬ 
self,  she  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  said, — 

‘  You  de  massa !  you  little  ting,  you  can’t  lick 
’em  ;  dey  put  you  out  de  window  .>  ’  He  assured 
her,  however,  that  the  boys  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  she  should  he  satisfied  for  her  loss, 
remarking,  ‘  Poor  mamma  !  she  knows  of  no  way 
of  discipline  but  ^he  lash**' — I.  96. 

The  humane  dignity  of  this  remark,  in¬ 
stantly  restoring  the  threatened  balance  of 
authority,  and  diverting  ridicule  into  com¬ 
passion,  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  genu¬ 
ine  greatness. 

His  study  of  Christianity,  in  its  evidences 
and  structure,  completely  revealed  to  him 
at  this  time  what  he  was  made  for  ;  and  his 
consecration  to  the  ministry  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  first  impressions  produced 
upon  his  mind,  when  it  was  fairly  laid  open 
before  the  Scriptures,  are  very  indicative 
of  his  predominant  tendencies.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  Calvinistic  education  might 
have  been  expected  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  the  dogmatic  element  in  the  sacred 
writings.  But  in  the  record  which  he  sends 
to  his  friend  Shaw,  it  is  the  severe  purity, 
the  sublime  humility,  the  divine  affection¬ 
ateness,  of  the  Christian  model  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  on  which  alone  he  dwells,  as  if  he 
stood  in  awe  before  a  new  discovery :  and 
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he  puts  ofiF  the  doclnncs  with  the  following 
apology,  appended  in  a  promissory  post¬ 
script  : — 

“  P.S.  My  intention  was  to  have  given  you  a 
delineation  of  the  jH*culiar  doctrines  of  our  reli¬ 
gion.  But  1  had  not  room,  and  began  with  too 
liitle  method.  Should  you  desire  it,  1  will  here¬ 
after  give  you  my  ideas  in  order  on  the  subject. 

I  assure  you  I  was  struck  with  the  sublime  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity,  when  I  began  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  I  was  struck,  too,  with  observing  how 
far  I  had  deviated  from  them.  I  found  that  I  had 
not  a  pure,  an  humble,  a  pious,  or  a  charitable 
heart.  I  saw  how  Christian  charity  differed  from 
what  I  used  to  call  benevolence.  Every  thing 
W’as  new  to  me.” — I  121. 

The  sense  of  moral  beauty,  evidently 
operative  here,  was  indeed  one  of  the  cardi-- 
nal  directions  of  his  nature.  When  he  was 
a  mere  child,  an  openness  to  noble  influ¬ 
ences  displayed  itself  in  his  disgust  at  the 
corporal  punishments  then  resorted  to  in 
the  education  of  boys,  and  his  admiration 
of  the  delicate  hands  of  his  sisters  and  their 
playmates,  degraded  by  no  traces  of  the 
ferule.  And  throughout  his  life,  a  certain 
fineness  of  spiritual  tact  is  discernible, 
enabling  him  to  see  many  a  good  which 
escaped  the  common  eye,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  depriving  his  judgments  of  broad 
and  massive  wisdom  by  too  subtle  a  com¬ 
plication  of  emotions.  If  this  characteris¬ 
tic  interfered  with  the  soundness  of  some 
of  his  political  views,  it  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  profound  appreciation  and  re¬ 
verential  acceptance  of  Christianity.  He 
found  himself  in  his  congenial  element ; 
and  dedicated  himself  thenceforth  to  the 
exposition  of  Christian  obligation,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  existing  condition  of  the 
world,  with  the  simplicity  and  courage  pe¬ 
culiar  to  entire  conviction. 

He  did  not  immediately  exchange  his  en¬ 
gagement  at  Richmond  for  the  ministerial 
office.  Shattered  in  constitution,  and 
anxious  for  riper  theological  knowledge,  he 
employed  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of 
the  present  century  in  study;  partly  at 
Newport ;  partly  at  Harvard,  where  he 
received  a  minor  appointment,  affording 
him  the  means  and  leisure  for  further  self- 
improvement.  In  1803,  immediately  after 
his  first  preaching,  he  settled  in  Boston 
with  the  small  and  depressed  congregation 
of  the  Federal  Street  church  ;  having  de¬ 
clined,  on  its  behalf,  a  simultaneous  invi¬ 
tation  more  tempting  to  ambition,  but  less 
suitable  to  the  weakness  of  his  health  and 
the  humility  of  his  conscience.  It  little 


mattered,  however,  whether  the  society 
committed  to  his  charge  was  large  or  small : 
his  connection  with  it  quickly  determined 
it  to  the  first  rank  among  the  churches  ; 
and  the  full  burthen  from  which  his  mo¬ 
desty  had  shrunk,  was  thrown  upon  him. 
As  he  never  quitted  the  Federal  Street  con¬ 
gregation,  till  his  retirement  two  years 
before  his  death,  his  career  is  henceforth 
one  continuous  whole,  and  resolves  itself 
mainly  into  a  mental  history,  amid  the 
natural  and  ordinary  development  of  ex¬ 
ternal  relations :  so  that  portraiture,  rather 
than  narrative,  is  needed,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  of  his  father’s  early 
death,  the  resources  of  the  family  bad  been 
painfully  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  their 
position.  In  order  to  reinstate  them  in  a 
condition  which  had  never  been  affluent, 
the  two  eldest  sons  agreed  that  one  of  them 
should  remain  unmarried  for  ten  years. 
The  vow  was  fulfilled  by  William.  His 
income  from  the  first  was  liberal :  and  no 
sooner  was  he  established  as  a  householder 
in  Boston,  than  he  brought  under  his  roof 
the  whole  domestic  circle  at  Newport,  and 
assumed  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  head 
of  the  family.  The  act  was  doubly  graced 
by  the  happy  ingenuity  of  love  through 
which  it  was  achieved,  and  the  thorough 
self-forgetfulness  with  which  it  was  carried 
out.  He  pleaded  with  bis  mother,  that 
“  he  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could  not 
occupy,  and  fuel  which  he  could  not  burn, 
and  that  she  would  save  him  much  waste 
and  trouble  by  turning  them  to  good  use.” 
He  talked  of  “  the  necessity  of  punctually 
paying  his  board  to  his  mother,  and  placed 
bis  funds  in  her  hands,  as  he  said,  for  safe 
keeping,  withdrawing  only  such  trifling 
sums  as  he  absolutely  needed.” 

“  He  had  always  been  strict  in  his  habits  of 
self-denial,  in  foo«l,  dress,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
()endiliire;  but  he  was  now  more  simple  than 
ever,  and  seemed  to  have  become  incapable  of  any 
form  of  self-indulgence.  He  took  the  smallest 
room  in  the  house  lor  his  study,  though  he  might 
easily  have  commanded  one  more  light,  airy,  and 
in  every  way  more  suitable;  and  chose  for  his 
sleeping-chamber  an  attic,  which  he  shared  with  a 
younger  brother.  The  furniture  of  the  latter 
might  have  answered  for  the  cell  of  an  anchorite, 
and  con.sisted  of  a  hard  mattress  on  a  cot-bedstead, 
plain  wooden  chairs  and  table,  with  matting  on 
the  floor.  It  was  without  fire,  and  to  cold  he  was 
through  life  e.xtremely  sensitive.  But  he  never 
complained,  or  apfieared  in  any  way  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  inconvenience.  ‘  1  recollect,*  says  his  bro¬ 
ther,  ‘  after  one  most  severe  night,  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  sportively  thus  alluded  to  his  suffering : — 
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“  If  my  bed  were  my  country,  I  should  be  some- 1 
what  like  Buonaparte ;  1  have  no  control  except 
over  the  part  that  I  occupy ;  the  instant  I  move,  I 
frost  takes  possession  ”  ’  In  sickness  only  would 
he  change  for  a  time  his  apartment,  and  accept  a 
few  comforts.  The  dress,  too,  that  he  habitually 
adopted,  was  of  most  inferior  quality;  and  gar-  ! 
ments  were  constantly  worn  which  the  world  j 
would  call  mean,  though  an  almost  feminine 
neatness  preserved  him  from  the  least  appearance  ! 
of  personal  neglect.  The  only  luxury  he  would 
indulge  himself  in  w’as  annually  to  layout  a  small  i 
sum  in  increasing  his  scanty  library.” — I.  198.  | 

I 

The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  every  duty  incident  to 
the  relations  of  the  home  and  the  church, 
awakens  in  us  something  of  a  sad  and  pain¬ 
ful  admiration.  A  more  unreserved  devot¬ 
edness  it  is  difficult  to  conceive :  hut  it  { 
needs,  for  relief,  the  spring  of  happy  trust.  1 
His  vigilance  reaches  a  prseternatural  strain  :  ■ 
his  self-discipline,  an  unproductive  severi- 1 
ty ;  his  energies  waste  themselves  in  repres¬ 
sion  :  his  feelings,  in  establishing  their  re- ! 
latioQS  of  equilibrium  inter  se.  If  every 
thought  of  the  mind,  every  moment  of  ^ 
the  life,  every  word  of  social  converse,  j 
the  temper  of  every  neighbor,  the  ope- 1 
ration  of  every  event,  is  to  be  made  j 
the  distinct  object  of  care  and  volition,  we  ' 
undertake  a  control  possible  only  to  Om-  j 
nipotence,  and  assume  an  inspection  disap- 1 
pointed  by  the  first  twinkling  of  an  eye.  | 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  hint  anything  amiss  in  : 
such  a  lofty  austerity  of  aim  :  criticism  dis-  j 
appears  in  reverence.  Compared  with  all  i 
ordinary  standards  of  excellence,  it  can  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  but  honor.  It  is  only  when 
placing  it  beside  that  highest  measure, 
which  was  its  own  chosen  rule,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  ask,  whether  perfect  faithfulness 
does  not  admit  of  more  brightness  and  re¬ 
pose  ; — whether,  in  demanding  a  style  of 
character  expressive  of  movement  more 
flowing  and  disengaged,  we  are  really  com¬ 
promising  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law. 
Conscientiousness,  carried  to  an  anxious 
stringency,  proceeds  upon  the  truth,  that 
every  soul  is  entrusted  to  itself.  This 
truth,  however,  is  balanced  by  another, — 
that  every  soul  is  under  the  care  of  God. 

•  Whoever  is  haunted  by  the  impression  of 
the  one,  lives  in  the  presumption  that, 
if  ever  the  tension  of  his  will  is  relaxed,  all 
must  go  wrong.  Whoever  surrenders  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  the  other,  lives  in  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that,  unless  he  falsely  interfere  to 
spoil,  all  will  go  right.  The  mingling  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  can  alone  do  justice  to  the 
two  powers,  human  and  dirine,  that  dispose 
of  us,  recognizing  the  infirmity  of  the  one. 
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yet  remembering  the  perfect  security  of  the 
other.  If  the  life  on  which  we  are  afloat  is 
not  so  smooth  and  fair,  that  we  may  leave 
the  currents  and  the  winds  to  bear  us, 
while  we  lie  stretched  in  happy  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  neither  is  the  stream  so  terrible,  that, 
if  once  we  rest  upon  the  oar,  we  are  caught 
into  the  rapids,  and  swept  away.  When 
Dr.  Channing  looked  back  on  this  period 
of  his  early  ministry  from  a  more  advanced 
point,  he  became  aware  that  his  rigor  of 
conscience  had  been  excessive.  But  there 
was  a  peculiarity  about  his  self-culture, 
which  was  too  much  a  part  of  his  nature 
ever  to  disclose  itself  to  him.  It  was  not, 
as  with  some  men,  a  simple  expression  of 
obedience  to  a  binding  law  :  nor,  as  with 
others,  a  moral  gymnastic,  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  health  ;  but  a  kind  of  spiritual 
(esthetic,  adopted  under  the  idea  of  beauty. 
Distaste  predominates  over  disapproval  in 
his  expressions  of  self-depreciation ;  de¬ 
formity  strikes  him  prevailingly  in  whatever 
becomes  obnoxious  to  his  ethical  criticism. 
He  forms  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  soul,  full  of  “  quickening  conviction,” 
of  “  calm  energy,”  of  “  overflowing  sensi¬ 
bility,” — possessed  with  the  spirit  of  disin¬ 
terestedness, — speaking  with  “  a  voice  of 
penetrating  power,”  and  “  infusing  into  the 
whole  manner  an  inspiring  animation.” 
This  image  he  sighs  and  strives  to  realize  : 
though  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  ought 
to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  rather 
than  the  attainment  of  convictions, — in 
the  doing  of. work  rather  than  the  exercise 
of  energy,  on  the  things  it  has  to  say,  not 
on  the  expressiveness  of  voice  and  manner. 
A  conscious  aim  at  an  inspired  unconscious¬ 
ness  implies  the  same  contradiction  as  an 
intense  effort  to  forget.  In  the  same  mood. 
Dr.  Channing  is  apt  to  place  religion  before 
him  as  a  work  of  High  Art  in  the  minds  of 
men  ;  for  the  creation  of  which  the  exter¬ 
nal  conditions  and  appropriate  realities 
have  to  be  found.  The  imagination  has  to 
be  fired, — the  soul  to  be  stirred  :  for  which 
purpo.se  we  must  look  out  for  “  some  sub¬ 
lime  objects,” — “  some  great  principles,” 
— “  some  truths  fitted  to  work  penetrating- 
ly.”  Alas  !  this  advertising  for  the  means 
of  enthusiasm  and  elevation  can  elicit  only 
incompetency  and  self-delusion.  Not  more 
vain  are  the  sciolist’s  schemings  for  perpet¬ 
ual  motion  which  would  always  answer  well 
enough,  if  he  could  only  stand  by  for  ever,and 
in  case  of  a  dead-lift,  work  his  own  pump. 
The  “  oppressive”  seriousness  and  reserve  of 
Channing’s  early  ministry  arose,  however, 
not  less  from  the  limitation,  than  from  the 
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particular  direction  of  his  activity.  His 
feeble  health  imposed  a  sad  check  on  his 
great  aims,  and  drove  him  back  upon  his 
own  mind  as  often  the  only  sphere  of  effort 
open  to  a  conscience  that  could  not  rest. 
A  nature  of  high  moral  enthusiasm,  almost 
denied  the  means  of  action,  has  a  heavy 
cross  to  bear.  Channing  accepted,  rather 
than  choose,  the  life  of  Thought :  and  it 
was,  we  imagine,  a  sacrifice  to  him  :  for 
neither  the  poetic,  nor  the  philosophic  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  nature  had  an  ascendency  in 
him  adequate  to  produce  the  permanent 
fruits  of  such  a  course.  In  the  best  sense, 
his  mind  had  a  certain  feminine  cast  ;  it  was 
rich  in  sentiment ;  delicate  in  sympathy ; 
quick  of  apprehension  when  aroused  by  any 
sufficient  feeling ;  difficult  to  bring  to  a  fixed 
and  definite  conviction,  but  thenceforward 
heroically  faithful.  It  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked  how  many  an  authoress  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  essay,  a  sonnet,  or  a  song ;  how 
few  have  even  attempted  a  systematic  trea¬ 
tise,  a  drama,  or  an  opera.  The  same  ina¬ 
bility  to  hold  out  for  any  continuous  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  is  manifest,  not  only  in  the  oc-  j 
casional  character,  hut  in  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  of  Dr.Channing’s  productions.  Of  this, 
however,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge,  whenever  the  posthumous  Fragment 
is  published  of  his  great  work  on  the 
“  Principles  of  Moral,  Religious,  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science.”  Now,  to  us  it  appears 
certain  that  this  special  type  of  character 
demands,  for  its  perfection,  the  discipline 
of  strenuous  outward  effort.  As  men  are 
greater  in  the  difficult  passages  of  thought, 
women  astonish  us  most  in  severe  emergen¬ 
cies  of  action.  May  we  not  in  short  regard 
it  as  a  general  law,  that  an  intense  subjec¬ 
tivity  requires,  as  a  counterbalance,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  life  proportionally  provocative  of  ac¬ 
tion  }  and  that,  where  the  two  elements  are 
not  maintained  at  an  equipoise,  weakness 
and  disarrangement  must  more  or  less  en¬ 
sue  }  Thus,  the  profoundly  internal  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Puritans,  which  was  only  a 
healthy  power  in  an  age  of  social  insecurity 
and  private  heroism,  may  become  morbid 
by  simple  transmission  to  times  of  easier 
habits  and  softer  repose.  And  the  retro¬ 
spective  musings  which  give  something  of  a 
mournful  character  to  Dr.  Channing’s  early 
goodness,  point  to  the  probable  greatness 
he  might  have  achieved,  had  not  physical 
infirmity  turned  the  key  upon  him,  and 
kept  him  prisoner  within.  The  want  of 
due  exercise  in  the  free  air  of  action  was 
in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  stimulus 


of  political  excitement  during  the  first  years 
of  the  present  century.  The  disappointment 
of  every  noble  hope  for  France, — the  de¬ 
gradation  of  her  aims, — from  self-renova¬ 
tion  to  foreign  conquest, — her  astounding 
strides  towards  continental  empire, — the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  her  military  throne,  as 
corrupting  to  its  admirers  as  it  was  re¬ 
lentless  to  its  foes, — vehemently  agitated 
Channing’s  imagination, — and  drew  from 
him, — on  days  of  Public  Fast  or  Thanks¬ 
giving, — a  number  of  political  Sermons, 
which,  with  some  occasional  exaggeration, 
appear  to  us  rich  in  genuine  wisdom.  The 
apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  his 
own  country,  with  which  the  course  of  N  a- 
poleon’s  ambition  filled  him,  were  indeed 
founded  on  a  miscalculation  of  the  forces 
required  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  two  worlds. 
But  from  what  is  now  known  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  schemes  of  the  French  Dictator,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  he  was  rapidly  complet¬ 
ing  the  organizing  for  a  universal  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  contemplating  an  empire  of  depend¬ 
encies  from  the  Neva  to  the  Atlantic,  from 
Scandinavia  to  Sicily.  And  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  internal  condition  of  the 
countries  submitted  to  the  influences  of  the 
Corsican  family, — Spain,  Italy,  Westpha¬ 
lia, — will  he  disposed  to  think  Channing’s 
picture  of  the  European  dangers  of  that 
time,  any  more  overcharged  in  its  colors, 
than  overdrawn  in  its  scale.  The  anxiety 
which  he  felt  to  keep  his  country  free  from 
the  entanglement  of  French  alliance,  ex¬ 
plains  itself  in  the  following  passages : 

“  Can  we  then  suppose  that  the  ambitious,  the 
keen-sighted  Napoleon  overlooks  in  his  scheme 
of  universal  conquest ;  that  he  wants  nothing  of 
us,  and  is  content  that  we  should  prosper  and  be 
at  peace,  because  we  are  so  distant  from  his  throne  ? 
Has  he  not  already  told  us  that  we  must  embark  in 
his  cause  ?  Has  he  not  himself  declared  war  for 
us  against  England  ? 

“  Will  it  be  said,  he  wants  not  to  conquer  us, 
but  only  wishes  us  to  be  his  allies  ?  Allies  of 
France  )  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  shudder  at 
the  thought  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  not  rather 
struggle  nobly,  and  perish  under  her  open  enmity, 
than  be  crushed  by  the  embrace  of  her  friendship, 
— her  alliance! 

“  Will  it  be  said  that  these  evils  are  political 
evils,  and  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  minister 
of  religion  to  concern  himself  with  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  ?  Did  I  think,  my  friends,  that  only  politi¬ 
cal  evils  w’ere  to  be  dreaded — did  I  believe  that  the 
minds,  the  character,  the  morals,  the  religion  of 
our  nation  would  remain  untouched — did  1  see  in 
French  domination  nothing  but  the  loss  of  your 
wealth,  your  luxuries,  your  splendor, — could  I 
hope  that  it  would  leave  unsullied  your  purity  of 
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faith  and  manners — I  would  be  silent.  But  reli* 
gion  and  virtue,  as  well  as  liberty  and  opulence, 
wither  under  the  power  of  France.  The  French 
Revolution  was  founded  in  infidelity,  impiety  and 
atheism.  This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her 
most  distinguished  men ;  and  this  spirit  she 
breathes,  wherever  she  has  influence.  It  is  the 
most  unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it 
degrades  the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point. 
No  manly  virtues  grow  under  this  baleful,  malig¬ 
nant  star.  France  begins  her  conquests  by  cor¬ 
ruptions,  by  venality,  by  bribes ;  and  where  she 
succeeds,  her  deadly  policy  secures  her  from  com¬ 
motion  by  quenching  all  those  generous  senti¬ 
ments  which  produce  revolt  under  oppression. 
The  conqueror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finished 
until  the  mind  is  conquered,  its  energy  broken,  its 
feeling  for  the  public  welfare  subdued.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  alliance  with  her ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  much  this  subjection  is  desired  by 
Napoleon,  when  we  consider  the  power  and  the 
arts  which  he  can  combine  for  effecting  his  wishes 
and  purposes,  what  reason  have  we  to  tremble  !” 
—I.  336. 

With  the  European  re-action  after  the 
year  1811,  terminating  in  Napoleon’s  over¬ 
throw  three  years  later,  the  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  of  political  questions  ceased :  and, 
after  a  strong  protest  against  the  American 
declaration  of  war  with  England  in  1812, 
we  find  a  new  class  of  subjects  engaging 
Channing’s  attention,  and  materially  affect¬ 
ing,  not  only  his  local  relations,  but  his 
whole  influence  and  reputation.  The  time 
had  come  for  him  to  define  his  theological 
ideas.  The  general  body  of  Congregation- 
alist  Churches  in  New  England  had  hither¬ 
to  travelled  on  together ;  all  of  them,  pro¬ 
bably,  receding  from  the  old  Puritan  stan¬ 
dard  of  doctrine  :  but  to  such  various  ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  became  more  difficult  every 
year  to  consider  them  parts  of  the  same 
company.  The  tendency  of  the  divergent 
movement  had  declared  itself  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  where  Mr.  Belsham  had  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  an  heresiarch  :  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  orthodox  centre  at  Boston  deter¬ 
mined  to  insist  upon  the  return  of  all  strag¬ 
glers,  or  else  to  cut  them  off.  The  usual 
arts  of  schism  were  accordingly  put  into 
operation.  A  periodical, — “  The  Pano- 
plist,*’ — was  created,  to  give  anonymous 
expression  to  all  the  jealousies  and  suspi¬ 
cions  which  are  so  familiar  to  clerical  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  which  it  requires  some  courage 
personally  to  own.  The  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  latitudinarian  divines,  corres¬ 
ponding  no  doubt  with  the  indeterminate 
condition  of  their  ideas,  was  treated  as  an 
hypocrisy :  and  to  suggest  an  interpretation 


of  its  real  though  hidden  meaning,  a  list  was 
given  of  all  the  obnoxious  doctrines  held  by 
the  extreme  gauche  of  English  liberalism. 
In  defence,  the  heretics  set  up  “  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Disciple’’  in  1813:  and  both  in  its 
pages,  and  in  detached  writings  of  the 
same  period,  we  have  memorials  of  the  gra¬ 
dual  development  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  ;  and  especially  of  the  form  it  assumed 
in  the  mind  of  Channing.  It  was  with  evi¬ 
dent  reluctance  that  he  brought  himself  to 
take  a  side  in  controversial  discussion  ; — 
the  reluctance,  not  of  amiable  weakness, 
desiring  peace  on  any  terms  ;  much  less, 
of  conservative  prudence,  softening  or  sup¬ 
pressing  the  utterance  of  real  conviction  ; 
— but  of  a  peculiar- intellect,  not  liking  to 
be  too  closely  pressed  for  definitions  on 
matters  transcending  our  measures  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  thought.  The  eager  demand 
for  precise  and  severe  statement,  the  fond¬ 
ness  for  a  closely  connected  system,  is  not 
more  strictly  a  characteristic  of  the  schools 
of  Calvin  and  of  Priestley,  than  is  the  love 
of  indeterminate  and  widely-suggestive  lan¬ 
guage  an  inseparable  part  of  Channing’s 
religion.  The  distinction  is  far  from  being 
one  merely  of  manner  and  form.  It  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  modes  of  thought  from 
which  the  theologies  severally  proceed : 
and  requires  that  we  should  compare  these 
at  their  foundations.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
set  aside  all  the  differences  of  mere  Scrip¬ 
tural  interpretation  ;  supposing  it  to  be  in¬ 
controvertible,  that  the  psychological  ten¬ 
dencies  of  men  predetermine  the  grand  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  belief,  and  the  work  of  exege¬ 
sis  itself,  leave  only  the  subordinate  details 
at  the  disposal  of  historical  attainment  and 
acquired  skill. 

The  whole  of  Channing’s  scheme  of 
thought  took  its  departure  from  a  profound 
and  natural  Moral  faith.  The  sense  of 
Obligation,  infinitely  solemn  and  sacred, 
was  predominant  over  every  thing  else,  in 
his  own  consciousness :  its  intensity  secur¬ 
ed  for  it  a  solitary  dignity  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  ;  prevented  his  confounding  it  with 
any  other  feeling,  or  resolving  it  into  igno¬ 
ble  ingredients,  or  assigning  to  it  a  deriva¬ 
tive  place.  That  man  is  endowed  with 
knowledge  of  the  right,  and  with  power  to 
realize  it,  was  the  jundamental  axiom  in 
his  Science  of  human  nature.  Hence  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ; 
the  compromise  of  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  rendering  the  sentiment  of  Duty  illusory. 
A  mind,  entrusted  with  responsible  power, 
is  at  once  a  Cause  in  itself,  and  subject  of 
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a  Higher  Cause  :  so  that  the  ethical  prin¬ 
ciple  completes  itself  in  religious  truth; 
and  in  the  Conscience  itself  there  is  both 
a  Revelation  and  a  Type  of  God.  Its  sug¬ 
gestions,  by  the  very  authority  they  carry 
with  them,  declare  themselves  to  be  his 
Law ;  its  aspirations,  to  be  the  whisper  of 
his  spirit.  Concurring  with  our  highest 
nature,  and  present  in  its  action,  he  can  be 
thought  of  only  after  the  pattern  he  thus 
gives.  He  therefore  is  a  Free  Cause,  like 
ourselves :  he  perceives  the  infinite  differ¬ 
ence  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
places  his  power  at  the  disposal  of  this  per¬ 
ception.  The  distinctions  which  are  thus 
objects  of  the  Divine  Mind  must  be  eternal 
and  immutable  ;  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things :  and  we  must  have  been  created  in 
adaptation  to  them, — not  they  created 
in  adaptation  to  us.  Hence  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure  arc  attached  to  them  as  retributory  ap¬ 
pendages,  not  prefixed  to  them  as  physical 
sources.  And  finally,  since  the  preferential 
power  of  the  Will  is  the  original  type  and 
sole  model  of  Causality,  Mind  alone,  to 
which  this  attribute  is  peculiar,  fulfils  the 
requisites  of  a  Cause  :  and  it  is  only  in  the 
inferior  sense  of  force  without  choice^  that 
the  word  can  be  applied  to  a  physical  agen¬ 
cy.  The  primitive  and  ultimate  synthesis 
of  force  with  choice  may  undergo  temporary 
analysis :  Mind  may  transmit  force  indefi¬ 
nitely  through  matter, — or  so  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  matter, — but  the  element  of  choice  re¬ 
mains  at  home. 

Now  what,  in  consistency  with  this  mode 
of  thinking,  will  be  the  mutual  position  of 
God  and  man  }  Both  will  be  conceived  as 
standing  in  the  august  presence  of  certain 
Moral  possibilities,  presenting  a  species  of 
criterion  of  their  nature.  God,  through 
an  eternal  existence,  has  made  the  good 
the  sole  object  of  his  choice  and  love.  To 
us,  whom  he  has  created  in  the  image  of 
his  own  Free-will,  he  has  imparted  power 
to  do  the  same,  and  put  us  on  our  trial  here  ; 
giving  us  such  participation  in  his  own  spi¬ 
ritual  perceptions  as  may  accord  with  the 
limited  conditions  of  our  being  ;  disposing 
around  us  external  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  such  perceptions  ;  and  planting 
within  us  the  voluntary  force  to  realize 
their  suggestions.  In  our  personal  essence, 
therefore,  we  are,  and  must  ever  remain, 
independent  agents, — associates,  or  “  joint- 
workers”  with  God.  He  may  change  the 
field  of  our  probation  ;  may  strengthen  the 
discipline  of  our  life  ;  deepen  the  intima¬ 
tions  of  his  spirit ;  but,  under  every  varie¬ 


ty  of  appeal,  must  respect  the  conditions 
of  our  being,  and,  in  the  inmost  circle, 
leave  us  to  ourselves.  Whatever  revelation 
he  makes  of  himself  must  deal  with  us  as 
free  beings,  living  under  natural  laws : 
and  must  be  merely  supplementary  to  that 
law,  enlarging  our  consciousness  of  it,  and 
our  aspirations  after  conformity  with  it. 
Everything  arbitrary  and  magical,  every¬ 
thing  which  despairs  of  us  or  insults  us  as 
moral  agents,  everything  which  does  not 
address  itself  to  us  through  the  Reason  and 
Conscience, — must  be  excluded  from  the 
relations  of  intercourse  between  God  and 
man. 

In  such  a  system  of  ideas  did  Channing’s 
theology  find  its  base.  Far  diflferent  was 
the  method  of  Priestley’s  thought.  As 
the  one  was  the  result  of  moral  reflection, 
the  other  followed  the  lead  of  material 
Science.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
successful  chemist  and  electrician  would 
carry  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  into  the  meditations  of  the  church. 
His  Theism,  accordingly,  is  a  conclusion  of 
Inductive  philosophy :  a  detection  of  the 
earliest  term  of  Causation  ;  a  discovery  of 
the  Fountain-head,  whence  all  the  streams 
of  force  flow  through  the  universe,  and  pro¬ 
duce  its  collective  phenomena.  This  First 
Cause,  reached  by  the  same  reasoning  that 
discloses  other  physical  agencies,  must  be 
supposed  a  Cause  in  the  same  sense,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules. 
The  nature  of  the  effects  declares  him  to  be 
rational :  by  position  he  is  prior  to  all 
things  ;  as  an  unintelligent  step  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  him,  and  no  collateral  power  exists 
to  limit  him,  he  designs  all  that  is  produc¬ 
ed,  and  produces  all  that  he  designs.  Every 
object  and  event  is  therefore  derivative 
from  his  intending  Will ;  independent 
agency  is  impossible ;  and  however  com¬ 
pletely  the  mechanism  may  be  concealed, 
the  human  mind  is  included  in  the  vast 
system,  and  implicitly  subject  to  necessary 
laws.  Hence,  we  can  never  stray  from  our 
appointed  end :  the  impression  that  we 
could  have  chosen  a  different  course  is  an 
illusion  :  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to  have 
done  so,  simply  means,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  us  that  we  did  not :  and  even  this  is  at 
bottom  never  true ;  since  our  decision 
would  not  have  obtained  admission  into 
the  system,  had  it  not,  in  spite  of  its  ill 
looks  at  present,  really  been  the  best. 
Thus,  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil 
which  the  moral  feelings  recognize,  are  ap¬ 
parent  only,  not  ultimate  :  the  two  things 
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are  not  oppositely  regarded  by  God,  but 
merely  oppositely  felt  by  us,  as  rendering 
us  happy  or  miserable.  Into  this  distinc¬ 
tion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  all  others  affect¬ 
ing  the  will  reduce  themselves.  This  alone 
remains,  irresolvable,  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Divine  sentiments  :  and  his  love  of  giv¬ 
ing  happiness,  or  Benevolence,  is  the  single 
affection  which  we  can  ascribe  to  him. 

The  relations  which  this  scheme  estab¬ 
lishes  between  God  and  man  are  wholly 
different  from  the  former.  The  first  volun¬ 
tary  activity  of  God  took  place,  either  for 
the  sake  of  a  benevolent  end  ;  in  which 
case,  there  were  already  objects  of  choice 
to  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  cer¬ 
tain  tendencies  to  pleasure  and  pain  :  or  for 
no  end  at  all ;  in  which  case  it  was  not  ra¬ 
tional,  but  arbitrary,  and  itself  gave  rise  to 
the  distinction  and  allotment  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  In  creating  men,  God  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  an  instrument  of  his  own,  whose 
mechanism  was  complicated  by  the  refiex 
action  of  self-consciousness.  They  have  no 
range  of  independent  choice :  but  are  de¬ 
termined  along  the  line  they  take  as  inevit¬ 
ably,  as  if  no  other  ever  entertained  their 
thought.  Why  their  minds  should  be  made 
the  theatre  of  this  mock  competition  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery  :  but  among  the  forces 
which  take  part  in  it,  none  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
of  action.  By  administering  more  or  less 
of  this,  any  given  ci'nduct  may  be  obtained 
from  mankind  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  his  pur¬ 
poses,  God  may  introduce  this  element  pro¬ 
gressively  ;  and  at  certain  times  increase  it 
by  additional  disclosures.  In  this  view. 
Revelation  consists  in  certain  fresh  informa¬ 
tion  given  respecting  the  procuring  causes 
of  happiness  and  misery.  Whenever  im¬ 
parted,  it  is  not  in  remedy  for  any  real 
evils,  or  in  help  amid  its  struggles  to  any 
associate  will :  but  in  execution  of  the 
original  scheme,  which  laid  out  this  agency 
in  the  distance,  and  computed  the  crisis  of 
its  introduction.  No  sincere  probation  re¬ 
mains  for  man  ;  and  his  aspirations  after 
moral  good  are  but  a  provision,  like  hunger, 
for  his  sentient  well  being. 

The  theory  of  Calvinism  is  less  extreme 
than  this  in  its  exclusion  of  any  moral  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  Divine  administration.  Its 
advocates  wish  to  represent  the  Providential 
scheme  as  at  least  beginning  with  a  proba¬ 
tionary  experiment ;  by  the  very  proposal 
of  which,  and  until  its  failure,  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  duty  and  the  capacity  for  it,  are 


recognized  in  man.  The  original  lapse, 
however,  abruptly  closed  the  ethical  history 
of  our  race  :  the  first  violence  committed 
by  the  conscience  against  itself  was  an  act 
of  felo  de  se :  and  thenceforward,  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  heaven  make  no  appeal  to  our  sen¬ 
timent  of  right  (unless  to  convince  us  of 
its  futility),  place  no  reliance  on  our  rever¬ 
ence  for  law, — but  snatch  us  out  of  peril  by 
a  method  wholly  unmoral,  devised  by  arbi¬ 
trary  goodwill. 

Thus,  in  Channing’s  view,  the  whole 
system  of  God’s  rule  over  our  world  is  a 
Moral  Probation,  for  the  sake  of  holiness  : 
in  Priestley’s  of  Educational  Development, 
for  the  sake  of  happiness :  in  the  scheme 
of  Calvinism,  of  incipient  but  disastrous 
Law,  corrected  by  autrocratic  Love,  in  sim¬ 
ple  assertion  of  its  own  Sovereign  glory. 
The  three  schemes  are  at  issue  as  to  the 
place  and  proportion  assignable  to  two  con¬ 
tending  principles, — Liberty  in  man.  Abso¬ 
lutism  in  God.  In  the  third,  the  problem 
of  human  destiny  is  set  on  the  principle  of 
human  Free-will,  and  solved  on  that  of 
divine  Absolutism.  In  the  second,  the 
monarchical  principle  is  carried  through,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other ;  and  the 
problem  of  redemption,  being  never  set,  is 
never  solved :  for  it  is,  in  its  very  concep¬ 
tion,  a  moral  problem,  and  apart  from  the 
conditions  of  responsibility,  cannot  exist  at 
all.  Hence  we  may  see  why  these  two 
schemes  were  both  regarded  with  uncon¬ 
querable  aversion  by  so  earnest  an  advocate 
of  .the  remaining  one  as  Channing.  The 
exclusion  of  all  moral  conditions  by  Priest¬ 
ly,  and  the  contradiction  of  them  by  the 
Genevan  School,  were  alike  offensive  to  one 
who  held  them  to  be  all-pervading,  and  who 
saw,  in  a  constant  fidelity  to  them,  the  sole 
ground  of  reverence  and  trust.  Of  the  two, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  looked  on  Calvin¬ 
ism  with  the  milder  antipathy :  for  while 
it  rendered  some  homage  to  a  Moral  Fac¬ 
ulty,  at  the  outset  of  human  things,  it  also 
promised  the  re-appearance  of  such  power 
at  their  consummation  :  but  the  necessarian 
scheme  swept  through  the  eternal  universe, 
relentlessly  shutting  out,  everywhere  and 
always,  the  least  possibility  of  merit  or 
obligation.  It  was  impossible  for  one  whose 
whole  worship  was  paid  to  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
to  sympathize  with  Priestley’s  submissive 
adoration  of  the  Causal  God.  And  this 
fundamental  antithesis, — the  Porch  and  the 
Garden  of  Christian  theology, — necessarily 
affected  the  whole  form  of  their  evangelical 
doctrine.  In  the  monarchical  Theism  of 
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Priestley,  all  beings  are  implements  in  God’s 
hands  :  the  idea  of  instrumentality  prevails : 
and  Christ  becomes  his  Message-hearer^ 
performing  a  function  of  transmission.  In 
the  moral  Theism  of  Channing,  all  spiritual 
beings,  of  every  rank,  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  God,  and  partake  of  his  essenee  in 
proportion  to  their  perfection  :  the  idea  of 
likeness  therefore  prevails  ;  and  Christ  be¬ 
comes  his  linage^  representing  his  method 
of  appeal  to  conscience,  and  performing  the 
function  of  awakener  to  our  sleeping  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  highest  good.  So  with 
respect  to  the  human  soul :  while  in  the  one 
view,  it  is  the  automaton  of  God,  all  whose 
movements  are  but  definite  sequences  of 
physical  or  quasi-physical  law,  leaving  no 
room  for  Divine  influence :  in  the  other,  it 
is  akin  to  God,  engaged  with  interests  not 
unworthy  of  his  sympathy,  and  conscious  of 
affections  that  may  well  belong  to  the  se¬ 
cret  methods  of  his  help.  Priestley,  rank¬ 
ing  the  beings  that  occupied  his  attention 
by  the  scientific  distinction  of  species^  saw 
no  reason  for  detaching  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  race  of  mankind,  and  adopted  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  doctrine.  Channing,  assuming 
a  classification  according  to  spiritual  worth, 
could  not  gaze  at  the  meek  sublimity  of 
Christ,  and  suppose  him  only  a  man  .  he 
favored  therefore  the  Arian  scheme.  Put 
the  angelic  essence  in  the  son  of  Mary  was 
but  the  permanent  and  intenser  mingling 
vrith  his  mind  of  that  Divine  nature  which, 
in  the  visitings  of  a  holy  spirit,  has  a  faint¬ 
er  presence  with  the  human  soul.  The  re¬ 
lationship  of  minds  through  goodness  is  a 
favorite  topic  with  him,  drawing  from  him 
often  a  strain  of  high  and  tender  thought : — 

“  There  is  something  most  affecting  in  the 
thought  of  resembling  God.  It  is  a  reflection 
which  ought  to  fill  and  almost  overwhelm  our 
minds,  that  we  have  a  nature  capable  of  bearing 
the  image  of  God’s  perfections.  This  single  view 
of  our  nature  throws  round  it  a  lustre  infinitely 
surpassing  all  the  honors  of  the  world ;  ami  this 
thought  of  resembling  God  is  not  a  presumptuous 
one.  The  purity,  the  virtue,  to  which  we  are 
tailed  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  men  have  in  a 
measure  attained,  is  the  same  in  nature  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  glory  of  God.  In  particular, 
that  disinterested  love,  that  diffusive  benevolence, 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  so  emphatically  calls  us, 
forms  the  highest  glory  of  the  Divine  character. 
The  language  of  John  on  this  subject  is  remark¬ 
able.  ‘  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  love 
dwells  in  God.’  Astonishing  thought !  By  Chris¬ 
tian  goodness  we  are  made  partakers  of  God’s 
nature,  we  shine  with  a  ray  of  his  light,  we  share 
his  highest  perfection,  we  become  temples  of  the 
Divinity,  God  dwells  in  us.  This  grand  reality  is 


too  faintly  felt  by  us.  We  do  not  with  sufficient 
force  conceive  the  intimate  relation  which  we  may 
sustain  to  God.  We  do  not  heartily  believe  that 
Christian  virtue  constitutes  us  his  children,  by 
making  us  like  him.  We  do  not  bring  it  home  to 
ourselves,  that  in  sinning  we  are  exiinguishirig  a 
ray  of  Divinity  within  ourselves,  and  that  by  every 
step  in  moral  progress  we  are  ascending  towards 
God,  the  Original  and  End  of  all  excellence  and 
felicity.” — II.  11. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  Channing’s 
modes  of  thought,  why  bis  Unitarianism 
presented  so  little  that  was  obnoxious  to 
the  feeling  of  most  orthodox  persons,  not 
decidedly  Calvinistic.  Though  he  rejected 
the  names^  he  left  the  functions,  of  the 
Trinity.  In  England  the  development  of 
Unitarian  doctrine  was  different.  The 
“  Association  of  ideas”  was  found  to  ac¬ 
count  for  everything  that  had  previously 
been  referred  to  Divine  influence  ;  and  the 
office  being  superseded,  the  third  person  in 
the  Godhead  disappeared  from  the  faith. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  pu.shed  further 
and  further  through  Creation,  had  diffused 
philosophical  notions  of  the  Deity ;  had 
rendered  incredible  and  distasteful  the  ideas 
of  ruin  and  disa.stcr  in  the  universe,  of 
which  the  theory  of  Redemption  is  but  the 
counterpoise  ;  had  reduced  the  grand  human 
want  to  that  of  a  better  assurance  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  life  :  and  no  work  being  left  which  was 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  miraculously  en¬ 
lightened  man,  the  Divine  nature  fell  away 
from  the  Christ ;  and  the  second  person 
also  withdrew.  There  remained  the  first, 
to  be  adored  by  the  Unitarian  as  his  God. 
How  must  a  religion  consisting  of  such  a 
residue  appear  to  one  who  retains  the  whole  ? 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  “  the  Father”  of 
the  creeds  is  the  most  unapproachable  and 
awful  object  of  Trinitarian  worship  ;  the 
infinite  Creator,  and  Ruler  inexorably  just, 
whose  existence  rt/oMC  and  without  the“  per¬ 
sons”  who  supply  the  complement  of  his 
perfections,  would  render  the  life  of  man  a 
fearful  thing.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  Unitarian  conception  of  God  ever 
agreed  with  this  representation.  It  could 
not  do  so ;  because  the  same  change  of  be¬ 
lief  which  withdrew  the  work  of  salvation 
from  “  the  Son”  cancelled  the  damnatory 
terrors  of  “  the  Father.”  Still,  this  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  element  of  faith  left  is  less 
conspicuous  than  the  positive  disappearance 
of  the  part  removed  ;  and  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  if  many  an  orthodox  person  imagines 
that,  were  he  to  become  Unitarian,  he  would 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  man  believing  only 
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in  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  Now 
Channing’s  theology  gives  no  opening  to 
such  mistake.  He  leaves  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  undisturbed,  and  simply  adds 
it  on  to  the  One  Infinite  Father.  He  re¬ 
tains  so  profound  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
regards  it  so  constantly  as  an  abuse  by  man 
of  his  Free-will,  and  treats  it  so  much  as  a 
defiling  intrusion  on  a  world  capable  of 
being  fair,  that  abundant  scope  remains  for 
a  restorative  process  ;  he  holds  accordingly 
by  the  Mediatorial  agency  of  Christ ;  as¬ 
signs  him,  for  its  exercise,  a  rank  more  than 
human ;  and,  by  the  doctrine  that  all 
spirits  are  “  of  one  family,”  makes  it  of 
the  less  moment  what  that  particular  rank 
may  be.  A  churchman  of  the  school  of 
Bishop  Butler  might  reasonably  say,  that 
Channing  does  not  remove,  but  only  re¬ 
distribute,  the  Divine  offices  of  the  Trinity. 
And  Channing,  in  his  turn,  ought  not  to  be 
complained  of  for  declaring,  “  I  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  Unitarians  as  a  sect.  I 
have  hardly  anything  to  do  with  them.  I 
can  endure  no  sectarian  bonds.  With  Dr. 
Priestley,  a  good  and  great  man,  who  had! 
most  to  do  in  producing  the  Unitarian  I 
movement,  I  have  less  sympathy  than 
with  many  of  the  orthodox.”  And  again  : 
“lam  little  of  a  Unitarian, — have  little 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and 
Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all  but  those 
who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light,  who 
look  for  a  purer  and  more  effectual  mani¬ 
festation  of  Christian  truth.” — II.  390. 

In  truth,  the  English  and  the  American 
divine  represent  views  of  religion  far  as 
fundamentally  opposed  as  any  which  can 
arise  within  the  limits  of  a  common  Theism. 
Of  this  a  striking  practical  evidence  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  remark  of  Coleridge, — the 
most  scornful  enemy  of  the  Hartleian  Uni- 
tarianism  : — 

“  I  feel  convinced  that  Ihe  fete  differences  in 
opinion  between  Mr.  Channing  and  myself,  not 
only  are,  but  would  by  him  be  found,  to  be  ap¬ 
parent,  not  real — the  same  truth  seen  in  different 
relations.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more  absorbed  in 
the  depth  of  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  life ;  he, 
more  engrossed  by  the  loveliness  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.” — II.  222. 

Wc  are  far  from  thinking  either  Priest¬ 
ley’s  scheme  or  Channing’s  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  a  theory  of  religion.  Neither 
of  them  succeeds  in  reconciling  with  each 
other  the  deductions  separately  drawn  from 
the  objective  and  from  the  subjective  point 
of  view,  and  bridging  over  the  chasm  be¬ 


tween  the  Causal  and  the  Moral  God.  We 
feel  this  more  forcibly  in  Channing  than  in 
Priestley  :  because  the  latter,  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  completeness,  has  preserved  a  more 
thorough  consistency,  and  with  logical  one¬ 
sidedness,  has  kept  out  of  view  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  are  out  of  character  with  his 
structure  of  belief :  while  the  former,  at 
the  suggestion  of  sentiment,  wanders  be¬ 
yond  his  own  field,  joins  in  the  worship  of 
devout  science  ;  and  appealing  to  ex¬ 
ternal  miracles,  relies  upon  the  distinction* 
between  Nature  and  not-Nature  for  that 
religious  truth,  for  which  elsewhere  he  seeks 
too  exclusively  in  human  consciousness.  W e 
do  not  esteem  these  tendencies  irreconcilea- 
ble  in  themselves :  but  he  had  omitted  to 
bring  them  into  systematic  harmony.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  a  most  interesting  letter  to  Mr. 
Simmons  (II.  438),  he  appears  to  make  too 
much  of  the  inner  light  of  the  soul :  at 
others,  too  little,  as  in  his  letters  to  Miss 
Peabody  on  the  Parker  Controversy.  But 
in  both  instances  it  is  apparent  that  he  had 
worked  out  no  clear  and  satisfactory  theory 
as  to  the  objective  conditions  of.  religious 
truth.  He  visits  the  human  mind  for  the 
meditations  of  philosophy  :  nature^  for  the 
excursions  of  sentiment :  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  his  thoughts,  even  when 
!  expanding  through  the  sublimest  fields  of 
the  universe,  collapses  by  natural  feeling 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  settles  there 
again  with  intensest  reverence  : — 

“  I  have  been  rea«ling  Nichol’s  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens,\vhich  you  named  to  me,  and  it  has 
filled  me  with  adoration,  humility,  and  hope,  it 
reveals  a  stupendousness  in  God’s  works,  a  silent, 
slow,  solemn  unfolding  of  his  purposes,  before 
which  I  bow  in  a  kindred  silence.  I  cease  to 
wonder  that  six  thousand  years  have  not  done 
more  for  the  race,  when  I  see  so  clearly  that  a 
thousand  years  are  but  a  day  to  the  Eternal.  The 
connections  of  human  life  stretch  before  us,  and 
are  lost  in  the  endless  ages  which  ace  needed  to 
accomplish  God’s  designs.  And  yet  I  do  not  feel 
myself  sinking  into  insignificance  under  the  weight 
of  these  thoughts.  1  am  ama/ed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  out  of  a  few  signs  de¬ 
tected  by  the  telescope  can  construct  the  universe. 
My  joy  and  reverence  assure  me  that  this  universe 
is  my  school  and  everlasting  home.” — III.  373. 

During  the  period  which  has  suggested 
our  remarks  on  Channing’s  theology,  many 
changes  had  taken  place  in  his  private  re¬ 
lations.  The  death  of  his  brother  Francis, 
in  1810,  and  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Allston,  in 
1815,  had  deeply  affected  him,  and  had  left 
him,  apparently  the  frailest  of  them  all,  the 
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responsible  bead  of  the  family.  His  own 
marriage,  in  1814,  conferred  upon  him  a 
happiness  worthy  to  crown  the  years  of  self- 
forgetful  duty  by  which  it  had  been  post¬ 
poned.  His  first  child  was  born  only  to  pass 
away:  and  when,  in  1822,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  three  children,  and  with  Mrs. 
Channing  seek  health  in  Europe,  his  stay  at 
Rome  was  marked  by  the  tidings  of  a  second 
bereavement ;  the  youngest  boy  having  died, 
after  an  illness  too  short  for  any  warning  in¬ 
telligence  to  reach  the  absent  parents.  The 
return  home  in  1823  begins  a  new  and 
brighter  era  in  Dr.  Channing’s  life.  The 
European  journey  itself  presents  in  these 
volumes  a  strange  blank :  and  we  scarcely 
know  which  is  more  mysterious :  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  nearly  all  memorials  of  a  year  so 
various  in  its  impressions  ;  or,  the  sudden 
transformation  it  occasioned  of  the  anxious 
martyr-spirit,  somewhat  valetudinarian  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  into  the  free,  clear, 
and  almost  joyous  servant  of  God,  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  human  things.  The  year  of 
absence,  invisible  in  itself,  declares  itself  in 
its  fruits.  He  throws  himself,  with  greater 
courage,  upon  his  real  feelings,  and  distin¬ 
guishes,  with  greater  ease,  between  the 
genuine  convictions  and  the  conventional 
judgments,  of  his  conscience.  He  had  for  1 
years  been  reproaching  himself,  in  a  way 
familiar  to  many  an  earnest  heart,  for  his 
“  timidity  on  the  subject  of  religion,”  in 
conversation,  and  for  his  inability  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  “  mere  calls,”  truly  serious 
and  ministerial  visits.”  He  now  felt  that 
he  had  been  striving  after  conformity  with 
a  mere  professional  expectation  ;  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  more  than  a  very  sub¬ 
ordinate  instrument  of  “  what  is  sometimes 
called  pastoral  duty, — the  personal  inter¬ 
course,  that  is,  of  the  minister  with  his  con¬ 
gregation  ;”  that,  in  such  “  an  out-door 
age”  as  this,  “  the  acqusition  of  exalting 
truth,  and  the  clear,  powerful  expression  of 
it,  are  the  minister’s  chief  labors,  implying 
much  solitary  thought.”  He  acquiesced 
accordingly  in  that  work  of  meditation, 
apart  from  the  disturbances  of  custom  and 
passion,  which  enabled  him,  from  time  to 
time,  to  come  down  with  something  of  a 
prophet’s  power  upon  a  world  not  often 
reached  so  soon  by  the  voice  of  retired 
wisdom.  His  correspondence  too,  enriched 
by  new  connections,  became  various  and  in¬ 
teresting  :  and  the  record  it  contains  of  his 
most  characteristic  judgments  on  matters 
too  personal  and  transient  for  more  formal 
treatment,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive 


portion  of  this  Memoir.  But,  above  all, 
his  attention  was  more  and  more  turned  to 
questions  of  social  reform  ;  and  he  labored 
at  the  direct  application  of  his  own  lofty 
Christianity,  to  the  correction  of  guilty 
usages  and  wrongful  institutions.  His 
course  in  relation  to  all  the  great  moral  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  age, — in 
favor  of  Peace,  Temperance,  Freedom  to 
the  Slave, — has  always  awakened  our  ad¬ 
miration  :  and  now  that  we  review  it  as  a 
whole,  and  see  amid  what  a  storm  of 
passions  both  base  and  noble  his  solitary 
way  was  chosen,  we  cannot  look  on  his  sin¬ 
gular  union  of  faithfulness  and  moderation, 
of  enthusiasm  and  dignity,  without  feeling 
ourselves  in  a  presence  truly  great.  On 
none  of  these  questions  could  a  mind  like 
his  surrender  itself  to  the  extreme  views  of 
the  Societies  created  for  the  promotion  of 
the  several  Reforms.  Yet  his  distaste  for 
their  methods  gave  way  before  his  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  aims  :  and  while  he  silently 
held  aloof  from  their  organization,  he  pow¬ 
erfully  aided  their  best  tendencies.  His 
name  was  not  in  their  local  lists :  but  his 
voice  was  for  their  cause  all  over  the  world. 

I  The  wise  and  gentle  words  by  which  he 
justified  his  middle  course  on  the  subject  of 
war,  are  applicable  to  every  similar  pro¬ 
blem  : — 

“  I  know  it  is  objected,  that,  if  any  war  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  just,  ail  will  be  found  so;  that  no  lines 
can  be  drawn  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful. 
So  the  fanatic  says  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
innocent  indulgence  and  luxury,  between  moderate 
and  excessive  ornament,  and  therefore  all  indul¬ 
gence  and  ornament  must  be  renounced,  1  do  not 
believe  in  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  escaping  the  la¬ 
bour  and  responsibility  of  moral  discrimination  by 
flying  to  an  extreme  principle.  Every  moral  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  open  to  this  objection  as  war.  Perhaps 
a  sound  mind  can  make  the  right  distinctions  on 
war  as  easily  as  on  most  of  the  solemn  concerns  of 
life.  I  cannot,  however,  explain  myself  now.” — 
HI.  18. 

Dr.  Channing  was  brought  by  the  ear¬ 
nest  rebuke  of  a  young  abolitionist,  to  re¬ 
proach  himself  with  procrastination  in  his 
protest  against  Slavery.  We  will  not  contest 
the  judgment  which,  in  the  tenderness  and 
humility  of  his  conscience,  he  was  led  to 
I  pronounce  upon  himself.  But  if,  in  the 
delay  of  two  or  three  years,  he  was  influenc¬ 
ed,  not  merely  by  ill  health,  but  in  part  by 
a  fastidiousness  too  scrupulous,  there  is 
another  lesson  to  be  learned  besides  that  of 
censure  upon  him.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  indiscriminate  invective,  and 
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exaggerated  language  indulged  in  by  the 
leaders  of  a  popular  or  unpopular  agitation, 
that  they  disgust  men  of  fine  and  large  jus¬ 
tice,  and  alienate  those  who  are  best  fitted 
to  aid  them,  by  infusing  an  element  of  hu¬ 
mility  into  their  dogmatism,  and  blending 
a  purer  wisdom  with  their  fire.  We  do  not 
however  wish  to  enter  into  disputes  about 
the  relative  chronologies, — the  originalities 
or  plagiarisms, — of  a  noble  philanthropy. 
Honor  be  to  all  who,  in  their  seaon  and 
according  to  their  gifts,  yield  themselves  to 
work  so  high!  Channing’s final  determina¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Slavery 
was  taken  up,  during  his  winter  residence 
on  a  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  in  1830. 
In  the  pulpit  the  declared  himself  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  return  to  Boston  ;  from  the 
press,  not  till  1835,  when  his  work  on  Slave¬ 
ry  was  published.  From  that  hour,  at  least, 
the  sternest  Abolitionist  must  acknowledge 
that  he  was  always  true,  and  promptly  true, 
to  his  worthiest  impulses  on  this  matter. 
When  riiobs  threatened  to  suppress  liberty 
of  spech,  he  threw  himself  into  the  defence 
of  the  injured  andi  nsulted  reformers.  When 
Lovejoy,  editor  of  an  Anti-slavery  journal, 
was  murdered  at  Alton,  he  even  entered  into 
a  civic  contest  with  the  authorities  of  Boston 
for  the  use  in  public  meeting,  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  protest  against  tumultuary  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  :  and  having 
overcome  resistance  by  his  firm  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  citizens,  he  broke 
through  his  usual  habits  of  retirement,  and 
himself  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  speech 
designed  at  once  to  vindicate  the  assem¬ 
blage,  and  to  give  dignity  of  tone  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  And  above  all,  when  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  adventurers  from  the  States  upon 
the  territories  of  Mexico  began  to  indicate 
their  results,  and  threatened  to  overrun  a 
free  soil  with  the  curse  of  Slavery,  he  threw 
olf,  with  the  rapidity  of  indignation,  that 
masterly  state-paper — the  Letter  to  Henry 
Clay  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas  ;  a  pro¬ 
duction  which,  for  force  of  exposition,  acute¬ 
ness  of  vaticination,  penetration  through  the 
guile  of  party  selfishness,  and  boldness  of 
just  expostulation,  stands  pre-eminent,  in 
our  opinion,  among  the  writings  of  Chan- 
ning,  and  alone  among  essays  on  political 
morals.  The  prophecy  it  contains  of  the 
very  war,  which  is  now  about  to  give  a  mili¬ 
tary  President  to  the  United  States,  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  must  turn  aside  from 
Channing’s  life  for  a  moment  to  record  it : 

Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry,  Peace.  Our 


Eagle  will  whet,  not  porge,  its  appetite  on  its  first 
victim  ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting  quarry, 
more  alluring  blood,  in  every  new  region  which 
opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare 
perpetual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico^ 
associated  in  men’s  minds  with  boundless  wealth 
has  already  awakened  rapacity.  Already  it  has 
been  proclaimed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  des¬ 
tined  to  the  sway  of  this  magnificent  realm  ;  that 
the  rude  form  of  society,  which  Spain  established 
there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher 
civilization.  Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of 
rapine  and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far  as  our 
wills  can  determine  it  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first 
step  to  Mexico.  The  moment  we  plant  our  au- 
thority  on  Texas,  the  boundaries  of  those  two 
countries  will  become  nominal,  will  be  little  more 
than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  In  the 
fact,  that  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
Slates  are  already  threatened  with  devastation, 
through  the  impatience  of  multitudes  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  Texas  land  of  promise,  we  have 
a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  Hood,  which  will  pour 
itself  still  further  south,  when  Texas  shall  be  hut 
partially  overrun.” 

The  last  effort  of  bis  mind  was  to  cele¬ 
brate,  by  some  .worthy  commemorative 
thoughts,  the  abolition  by  the  British  Le¬ 
gislature  of  Colonial  Slavery, — a  national 
act  of  which  he  always  spoke  as  one  of  the 
grandest  passages  in  human  history.  He 
was  at  Lenox ;  surrounded  by  the  friendly 
and  cultivated  family  of  Sedgwicks,  and  in 
a  country  yielding  him  the  full  refreshment 
of  beauty  and  repose.  On  the  1st  August, 
he  uttered  from  the  desk  of  the  Village 
Church,  the  memorable  tribute  to  the  re¬ 
pentant  justice  of  England  ;  and,  with  that 
glad  and  hopeful  spirit  which  seemed  to  be 
ever  growing  within  him  as  the  physical 
energies  of  life  declined,  he  closed  with  an 
invocation  soon  to  be  answered  by  a  coun- 
ter-eall : — 

“  Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in  the  world. 
Who  can  stay  them  ?  God’s  word  has  gone  forth, 
and  ‘  it  cannot  return  to  him  void.’  A  new  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Christian  spirit,  a  new  reve¬ 
rence  for  humanity,  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  all  men’s  relations  to  the  common  Father — 
this  is  among  the  signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it ; 
do  we  not  feel  it  ?  Before  this,  all  oppressions  are 
to  fall.  Society  silently  pervaded  by  this,  is  to 
change  its  aspect  of  universal  warfare  for  peace. 
The  power  of  selfishness,  all-grasping,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  diviner  energy. 
The  song  of  angels,  *On  Earth  Peace,’  will  not 
always  sound  as  fiction.  0  come,  thou  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  for  which  we  daily  pray  !  Come, 
friend  and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who  did^t  shed  thy 
blood  on  the  cross,  to  reconcile  man  to  man,  and 
Earth  to  Heaven  !  Come,  ye  predicted  ages  of 
righteousness  and  love,  for  which  the  faithful  have 
1 80  long  yearned.  Come,  Father  Almighty,  and 
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crown  with  thine  omnipotence  the  humble  strivings 
of  thy  children,  to  subvert  oppression  and  wrong, 
to  spread  light  and  freedom,  peace  and  joy,  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  thy  son,  through  the  whole 
earth.” 

In  the  letters  written  from  this  summer 
retreat,  there  is  a  richness  and  depth  of  sen¬ 
timent — a  freedom  of  hand  and  heart  in 
blending  without  contrast  the  incidents  of 
the  hour  with  thoughts  belonging  to  all 
time, — that  affect  the  reader  with  anticipa¬ 
tions  unspeakably  grand.  To  Mrs.  Follen 
he  says  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  your 
solicitude  about  me  has  continued  so  long.  Ever 
since  I  began  to  improve  in  health,  I  have  gone 
on  very  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  steadily,  until  now 
1  am  in  my  usual  condition.  Perhaps  f  insen.sibly 
let  down  my  standard  of  health,  and  after  every 
convalescence  am  saiisfied  with  a  little  less  "igoi 
than  1  had  before.  Hut  ‘  I  have  all  thinsrs  and 
abound.’  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  me  ‘  to  learn  to  be 
content.’  I  have  been  imbued  w’ith  that  le.sson 
without  effort.  Life  presents  to  me,  as  yet,  her 
more  cheering  as])ects.  Is  it  that  my  condition 
has  been  happier,  or  my  temperament  happier,  or 
that  1  have  resisted  evil  less  than  most  people  ? 
I  have  not  gone  through  life  fighting  with  my  lot. 
When  evil  has  come,  I  have  accepted  it  at  once. 
This  looks  like  insensibility,  and  yet  lam  not  stone. 

“  What  my.steries  we  are  to  ourselves.  Here 
am  I  finding  life  a  sweeter  cup  as  I  approach  what 
are  called  its  dregs,  looking  round  on  this  fair, 
glorious  creation  with  a  serener  love,  and  finding 
more  to  hope  for  in  society  at  the  very  time  that 
its  evils  w’eigh  more  on  my  mind.  Undoubtedly 
the  independent  happiness  which  I  find  in  thought 
and  study  has  much  to  do  with  my  freedom  from 
the  common  depression.  The  man  who  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  and  who  has  contrived  to  make 
or  find  a  bright  one,  has  struck  one  mine  at  least. 
But  enough.  This  page  of  egotism  is  not  to  my 
taste,  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  but  have  touched  only  on 
superficial  influences.” — III.  484. 

And  again  he  dwells  upon  his  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  privilege  in  his  lot : — 

“  Our  natural  aflections  become  more  and  more 
beautiful  to  me.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  1  had 
known  nothing  of  human  life  until  lately — but  so 
it  w’ill  be  for  ever.  We  shall  wake  up  to  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  in  what  we  have  seen 
with  undiscerning  eyes,  and  find  a  new  creation 
without  moving  a  step  from  our  old  haunts. 

“  I  mix  freely  with  conservatives  and  with  the 
hopeful,  and  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  extend 
my  intercourse  wdth  men.  Everywhere  our  com¬ 
mon  nature  comes  out.  I  have  kept  up  by  books 
an  acquaintance  with  all  classe.s ;  but  real  life  is 
the  best  book.  At  the  end  of  life  I  see  that  I  have 
lived  too  much  by  myself.  I  wish  you  more 
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courage,  cordiality,  and  real  union  wdth  your 
race.” — HI.  486. 

.  The  next  month  (September)  he  was 
seized,  during  a  journey  among  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  with  a  feverish  at¬ 
tack,  which  rapidly  wasted  his  slight  store 
of  strength  :  and  at  sunset,  on  the  2nd  Oc- 
tober,  he  breathed  his  last :  having  left, 
during  these  lingering  weeks  of  decline,  no 
impression,  by  word  or  look,  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  invariable  gentleness,  and 
grace  and  sanctity  of  his  life. 

The  influence  of  Channing  we  will  not 
attempt  to  estimate.  We  believe  it  has 
;  far  exceeded  the  measure  of  power  usually 
attained  by  moral  writers  :  and  we  are  sure 
that  its  quality  has  been  as  pure  as  its  ex 
tent  has  been  vast.  The  popularity  of  his 
writings  is  one  of  many  signs, — needed  in 
!  deed  to  cheer  us  amid  more  conspicuous 
I  discouragements, — that  a  sound  and  noble 
j  heart  yet  lives  and  may  be  reached  in  this 
j  working,  weary  England.  Long  may  our 
,  people  love  the  pure  and  serene  light  of 
!  such  a  heavenly  wisdom ;  and  never  turn 
i  from  it  to  inflame  their  reason  at  the  de¬ 
vastating  fires  of  a  passionate  literature  and 
depraving  philosophy  ! 


I  Fichte’s  Lfxture. — Fichte  was  short  and  robust 
I  in  figure,  but  had  a  searching,  commanding  look ; 

;  he  made  use  of  most  keenly  sharp  expression.s,  while 
j  he  tried  by  every  imaginable  means  to  make  his 
meaning  understootl,  being  fully  aware  of  the  slen¬ 
der  powers  of  too  many  of  his  hearers.  He  seemed 
to  claim  imperiously  a  strict  ol)edience  of  thought, 
forbidding  the  suspicion  of  a  doubt.  “  Gentlemen,” 
he  began,  “  compose  yourselves ;  turn  your  thoughts 
inwards :  we  hav’e  nothing  to  do  now  with  anything 
external,  but  simply  with  ourselves.”  The  audience 
.so  commanded,  seemed  each  to  do  his  best  to  retreat 
within  himself:  some  changed  their  position,  and  sat 
bolt  upright,  some  curled  themselves  up  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  all  waited  breathlessly  for  the  next  word. 
“  Gentlemen,  let  your  thought  be — the  Wall.”  I 
perceived  that  the  listeners  did  all  they  could  to  pos¬ 
sess  their  minds  fully  with  the  wall,  and  they  seelned 
to  succeed.  “  Now  have  you  thought — the  wall  ? 

'  Now,  gentlemen,  let  your  thought  be— that  which 
thought  the  wall.”  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  evi¬ 
dent  perplexity  and  distress.  Many  seemed  to 
search  about  in  vain,  without  the  power  of  forming 
any  idea  ol  “what  had  thought  the  wall;”  and  J 
quite  understood  how  many  young  minds  which 
could  so  stumble  on  the  threshold  of  speculative  phi¬ 
losophy  might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  most 
unhealthy  state  by  striving  further.  Fichte’s  lecture, 
however,  was  most  admirable,  distinct,  and  lucid, 
and  I  never  heard  any  exposition  at  all  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it  Fichte  made  few  philosophers,  but 
many  powerful  reasoners.—  Steffens*  Adventuret. 
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There  are  men  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
proof  sheet  is  hardly  less  necessary  to  en¬ 
joyment,  than  is  the  sight  of  his  glass  to 
the  man  accustomed  to  such  companionship 
The  fascination  in  the  former  case  often 
produces  a  habit  not  at  all  less  rooted  than 
in  the  latter.  With  such  men,  thought  is 
valuable  only  as  it  may  be  made  to  present 
itself  upon  paper.  To  live  is  good,  only  as 
it  gives  a  man  the  power  and  the  space  to 
write.  The  chief  end  of  the  universe  is, 
that  there  is  an  objectivity  in  it  about  which 
a  man  may  work  out  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  The  past  is  worth  remembering, 
because  it  is  a  something  that  may  be  de¬ 
scribed — something  on  which  man  may 
speculate — a  something  about  which  books 
may  be  made.  History  is  made  for  the 
historian,  not  the  historian  for  history. 
Science  is  made  for  the  author  or  treatises, 
not  the  author  of  treatises  for  science.  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  made  for  Gibbon — the  hea¬ 
vens  for  La  Place.  Deep  and  resistless  in 
some  men  is  this  love  of  olfspring — of  self¬ 
reflection  in  the  shape  of  autliorship. 
Achievement  in  this  form  is  to  them  what 
the  gift  of  speech  is  to  others  ;  both  are 
processes  by  which  men  communicate 
thought  and  emotion,  and  the  cessation  of 
either  would  be  to  the  respective  parties 
like  the  cessation  of  existence. 

In  this  busy  money-getting  country  of 
ours,  the  minds  which  come  to  such  extent 
under  the  sway  of  this  feeling  form  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  class.  Not  so  with  our 
German  neighbors.  Judging  from  appear¬ 
ances,  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  regard 
these  neighbors  as  a  nation  of  book-makers. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  human  race 
had  attained  to  such  a  state  of  harmony 
among  themselves,  as  to  have  completed  a 
grand  division  of  labor  scheme,  assigning 
to  the  Germans,  as  their  one  vocation,  the 
making  of  books.  What  less  can  we  sus¬ 
pect  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  is  said 
to  furnish  products  of  this  sort  at  the  rate 
of  ten  millions  a  year  }  VV’^hether  done  by 
steam  or  by  any  other  power,  something  like 


this  amount  of  production  is  realized,  and 
surely  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the 
world  itself  can  hardly  need  anything  more. 
But  what  must  be  the  passion  for  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  takes  place  to  this  extent, 
though  the  demand  to  be  met,  in  place  of 
being  that  of  the  world,  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  a  people  speaking  one  language, 
and  occupying  a  comparatively  small  sec¬ 
tion  in  one  quarter  of  the  world  1  How 
mighty  must  be  the  impulse  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  people,  which  thus  promises  to 
augment  the  number  of  writers  until  only 
a  minority  shall  remain  to  be  described  as 
being  merely  readers  ^ 

For  this  singular  conveyance  of  so  much 
power  into  one  channel  there  must  be  a 
cause,  and,  as  philosophers  say,  a  cause 
equal  to  the  effect.  Man  is  an  onward 
creature.  Shut  him  out  from  one  course, 
and  like  the  impeded  waters,  he  will  force 
his  way  into  another.  Narrow  his  impul¬ 
ses  to  one  groove,  and  the  rush  there  will 
be  strong  and  perilous.  It  has  been  thus 
with  Germany.  The  sword  has  been  con¬ 
signed  to  ks  scabbard  for  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion  past,  but  the  functions  of  the  state 
have  been  everywhere  retained  as  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  crown.  The  public  spirit 
called  forth  by  war,  has  not  been  succeeded 
by  the  public  spirit  which  gives  health  and 
progress  in  times  of  peace.  Political  liber¬ 
ty  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  military  tri¬ 
umphs.  The  freedom  of  the  professor’s 
chair,  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  the 
press,  have  been  the  only  exceptions  to 
a  condition  of  affairs  tending  to  dwarf  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  passiveness  and  child¬ 
hood  in  respect  to  nearly  everything  social. 
Political  feeling,  denied  all  outlet  through 
the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  has  created 
outlets  elsewhere.  Religious  liberty,  pro¬ 
scribed  by  law,  has  taken  a  terrible  revenge 
by  indirect  means.  Action  being  prohibit¬ 
ed,  speculation  has  come  into  its  place. 
It  was  very  much  thus  with  the  old  school¬ 
men.  The  church  without  enjoined  quies¬ 
cence  on  those  sturdy  thinkers,  but  the  spi- 
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rit  within  them  could  not  rest.  It  was  bad 
enou^^h  to  doom  them  to  inaction — too  bad  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  thou/zht.  The  church 
might  chain  them  to  orthodoxy,  but  it  could 
not  prevent  them  enjoying  some  degree  of 
freedom  in  doing  real  or  pretended  battle 
against  heresy.  If  they  dared  not  speculate 
with  any  license  themselves,  it  was  something 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  an  argument,  they 
could  freely  personate  those  who  did  ;  and 
often,  very  often,  the  demon  raised  in  the 
shape  of  an  objection,  was  such  as  not  to 
be  laid  by  the  charm  of  the  reasoning  pa¬ 
raded  in  opposition  to  it.  Thus,  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  orthodoxy  often  became  virtually  the 
preachers  of  something  very  ditferent.  In 
this  manner  will  nature  ever  avenge  herself. 
The  wise  are  taken  in  their  own  craftimss. 
To  sin  against  the  rights  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  treasures  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  Excess  naturally  generates  excess 
— superstition  is  parent  to  atheism,  despo¬ 
tism  to  anarchy. 

Thus  has  it  been  in  great  part  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  The  Germans  are  prolific  as  authors, 
because  doomed  to  barrenness  in  so  much 
beside ;  and  if  their  authorship  has  often 
been  adverse  to  liberty  and  religion,  this 
has  happened  because  the  training  which 
rational  liberty  might  have  secured  to  them 
has  been  denied  them,  and  because  religion 
itself  has  too  often  come  before  them  as  a 
tyranny,  more  than  as  a  religion.  It  has 
not  been  good  for  the  national  mind — for 
it.s  well-balanced  health,  that  so  much  pow¬ 
er  should  be  thrust  away  from  the  practical, 
and  made  to  converge  on  the  speculative. 
If  its  products  in  other  things  had  been  of 
greater  extent,  its  products  in  the  form  of 
books  would  have  been  of  better  quality. 
It  would  have  aimed  at  less  in  this  form, 
but  it  would  have  accomplished  more  Its 
abstractions  would  have  been  mellowed 
by  experience,  its  idealism  would  have 
been  less  divorced  from  the  actual.  It 
would,  as  the  consequence,  have  exhi¬ 
bited  a  more  robust,  a  more  cijually  de¬ 
veloped  intelligence  and  feeling,  and 
would  have  learut  to  look  with  a  manly 
contempt  on  a  multitude  of  conceits  which 
it  now  lauds  as  the  proofs  of  genius — 
as  passports  to  a  wonderful  immortality. 

But  this  literary  productiveness  in  his 
country  has  not  sufiiced  to  deter  Dr.  Vil- 
mar  from  becoming  the  author  of  a  book. 
Much  has  been  written  in  Germany  on 
German  literature,  but  our  author  has 
judged  that  there  was  still  room  for  one 
other  mode  of  treating  this  large  and  inter¬ 


esting  theme,  and  his  countrymen  have  con¬ 
firmed  his  decision  in  this  respect  by  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  this  fruit  of 
his  labor.  This  volume  consists  of  lectures 
delivered,  as  the  author  states  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  to  an  auditory  of  “  educated  men  and 
women,’’  in  the  town  of  Marburg,  during 
the  winter  of  1843—44.  The  lectures  are 
sufficient  in  bulk  to  furnish  matter  for  two 
respectable  English  octavoes,  and  though 
described  by  the  author  as  falling  far  below 
an  adequate  exhibition  of  his  subject,  they 
are  of  sufficient  fulness  to  satisfy  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  reader  ;  while  in  respect  to 
learning,  profound  thought,  critical  skill, 
the  graces  of  style,  and  the  glow  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  they  possess  a  charm 
which  has  secured  to  the  author  a  celebrity 
rarely  obtained  in  Germany  by  a  first  pub¬ 
lication.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
submit  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
contents  of  these  seven  hundred  closely  print¬ 
ed  pages,  together  with  translations  of  such 
portions  of  th9  work  as  may  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  critical  estimate.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  taken  as  the  author’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  purpose  : — 

“  The  history  of  German  literature,  which  these 
pages  will  set  forth,  cannot  embrace  what  is 
usually  termed  German  literature  in  its  widest 
compass.  Even  with  the  most  hasty  sketches, 
and  the  lightest  stn)kes,  it  cannot  undertake  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  entire  literary  produce  of  our  people, 
which  throughout,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
has  had  its  share  in  all  the  sciences  relating  to  it. 
The  subject  of  these  discourses  will  be  the  province 
of  German  national  literature,  those  literary  works 
of  our  nation  which  reflect  in  form  and  substance 
its  own  peculiar  mode  of  thought,  sentiments,  and 
manners;  which  represent  its  own  life  and  spirit ; 
the.'^e  alone  as  constituting  the  (ierman  national 
literature  (or  German  literature  in  a  more  limited 
sense),  will  be  considered  in  their  rise,  nature, 
consequences,  and  influence  on  one  atiother.  As 
poetry  has  been  the  most  ancient  and  characteris¬ 
tic  language  of  all  nations,  so  has  it  been  with 
the  Germans,  for  in  it  the  national  character  has 
been  most  firmly  and  perfectly  stamjieil  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit;  the  poetical  national  literature  of 
our  people  will,  therefore,  be  the  principal  .'subject 
of  discourse. 

“  But  I  shall  not  be  aide  to  present  this  nation¬ 
al  literature  to  the  eye  of  my  reader  in  the  form  of 
elaborate  descriptions,  so  much  as  in  slight 
sketches,  which  will  often  be  little  more  than  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  subject.  Still  it  would  promise  but 
little  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  reader,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  before  us,  did  I  not  endea 
vor  to  unite  these  sketches  into  one  general,  cor 
rect,  and  expressive  picture  of  the  connexion  in 
which  these  individual  literary  appearances  stand 
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to  one  another,  and  of  the  internal  necessity  land  distinguished  position  among  the  nations  of 
through  which  the  one  calls  forth  and  limits  the  ilhe  earth,  and  unite  as  the  greatest  glory  of  life, 
other.  I  must  therefore,  beg  the  reader  to  ac-  I  the  noblest  pride  and  firmest  independence,  the 
company  me,  not  merely  back  to  the  olden  times,  imosi  simple  modesty  and  silent  humility.” 
but  even  to  the  most  ancient  periods  of  our  histo-  j 


ry,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  necessa¬ 
ry  connexions  of  literary  productions  can  be  made 
clear — only  by  a  retrospect  of  the  old  can  the  new 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  submitted  to  a  riper 
and  more  penetrating  judgment.” 

It  is  in  the  following  terms  that  Dr. 
Vilmar  speaks  of  the  two  classic  periods 
assigned  by  him  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 


j  Subsequently  these  two  characteristic 
j  stages  in  German  literature  are  more  dis- 
itinctly  marked — 

i 

j  “  When  our  nation  first  appears  in  the  history 
lof  the  mental  development  of  man,  we  see  it 
seized  in  every  branch  with  a  vehement  excite¬ 
ment,  with  a  wild  passion  for  wandering,  and  rude 
eagerness  for  battle ;  tribe  on  tribe,  race  on  race, 


many : 


j  press  on  towards  the  south  and  west,  so  that  our 
primitive  tribes  threaten  to  become  divided,  and  to 


“  Our  literature  presents  a  phenomenon  shared  consume  themselves  in  their  unbridled  rage  for 
by  that  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  has  war-  Then  from  the  south  and  west,  whither  the 
twice  reached  the  highest  bloom  of  its  perfection ;  innumerable  hordes  forced  their  way,  there  arose 
twice  has  it  beamed  forth  in  the  splendor  of  a  a  mighty  voice  proclaiming  aloud  the  peace  of 
cheerful,  fresh,  and  powerful  youth — in  a  word,  Dod  the  Lord,  over  the  restless  multitudes,  far  in- 
it  has  had  two  classical  periods,  while  other  to  the  north  and  east ;  and  it  became  still  in  the 
nations  have  had  but  one  ;  twice  has  it  stood  the  forests  and  on  the  heaths,  and  the  host  gave  re- 
highest  of  the  time,  and,  in  full  consciousness  of  verend  ear  to  the  words  of  the  peace  of  G^.  At 
rich  vital  powers,  has  reflected,  with  simple  fidelity  the  cross  ways  of  the  high  roads  the  cross  was 
and  generous  truth,  our  inward  and  outw’ard  life  planted,  and  the  wandering  armies  halted  and 
in  poetic  works  of  art;  twice  has  the  purest  and  raised  cottages,  and  castles,  and  towers  at  their 
noblest  life  of  our  nation  been  poured  forth  in  foot.  The  song  of  the  gods  of  Wuotan,  Donar, 
orms  equally  pure  and  noble,  natural,  and,  there-  and  of  Ziu,  were  silent;  but  the  heroic  songs,  the 
fore,  perfect.  The  one  of  these  brilliant  periods,  songs  of  ihe  deeds  of  their  tribes,  their  kings  and 
which  in  freshness  and  fulness  of  form,  in  worth  dukes,  still  continued,  and  mingled  with  those  of 
and  in  richness  of  subject,  by  no  means  yields  to  the  believers,  who  sang  the  praises  of  the 
that  which  v»’e  have  lived  to  see,  but  in  many  res-  Lord,  and  of  him  who  was  crucified.  Former 
pects  even  surpasses  it,  lies  in  a  region  apparently  wildness  gave  way  to  Christian  manners  and 
distant  and  unknown,  and  falsely  regarded  as  de-  Christian  gentleness  ;  but  bravery  and  fidelity, 
solate.  Perhaps  the  proper  pride  in  a  national  generosity  and  gratitude,  chastity  and  family 
pre-eminence,  not  even  shared  by  the  Greeks  to  affection,  the  oldest  and  most  genuine  traits  of 
its  full  extent,  may  not  only  justify,  but  even  de- 1  German  character,  remained  undiminished  and  un- 
mand  a  careful  consideration  of  it, and  a  somewhat!  broken.  Around  the  fool  of  the  cross,  from  that 


more  searching  treatment  of  this  first  bright  period 
of  our  literary  existence.  Whose  independence 
has  not  often  been  wounded  by  ignorant  persons, 
who,  although  acknowledging  our  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  still  tell  us  that  we 
have  become  what  we  are  only  through  Voltaire, 
Corneille,  and  Racine,  Shakspeare,  Tasso,  and 
Ariosto  ;  that  we  have  reached  our  present  literary 
position  slowly,  and  as  idle  stragglers,  long  after 
other  nations  had  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
urged  onward  only  by  the  goad  of  the  taskmaster  ? 
But  when  it  is  shown  that  our  brightest,  freshest 
youth,  lay  far  behind  the  blooming  lime  of  other 
nations — that  long,  not  only  before  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  but  also  before  Dante  and  Petrarch,  we 
had  our  Walter  von  den  Vogel weide,  Volfram  von 
Eschenbach,  our  ‘  Gudrun  ’  and  our  ‘Lay  of  the 
Nibelungen poems  and  poets  with  which  fo-' 
reigners  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  compare,  and  | 
certainly  nothing  in  regard  to  epic  poems — the  j 
Greeks  alone  had  an  ‘  Iliad,’  and  w’e  alone  a  ‘  Lay  ] 
of  the  Nibelungen  ;* — when  it  is  thus  seen  that  we  l 
are  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  or  rather  the  first  and 
the  last,  that,  like  the  eagle  and  the  phoenix,  we 
rise  out  of  the  ashes  renewed  with  fresh  life — 
we  will  not,  contrary  to  the  German  manner,  boast 
of  our  performances,  but  will  recognise  with  high, 
fervent,  and,  therefore,  silent  joy,  our  rich  gifts 


‘  living  wood,’  (as  the  old  Catliolic  song  in  this 
respect,  at  le^t  .so  aptly  says),  they  derived  fresh 
nourishment,  still  increasing  in  strength  and  splen¬ 
dor.  In  Christianity,  there  was  nothing  strange, 
nothing  to  which  the  Germans  were  naturally 
averse;  on  the  contrary,  the  German  character 
received  through  it  only  the  perfection  of  itself ; 
in  the  church  of  Christ  it  became  elevated,  spiritu¬ 
alized,  and  sanctified;  and  if  we  speak  of  the 
struggle  of  the  German  nature  and  manners,  at  its 
first  introduction,  it  can  only  be  as  of  a  strife  of  love. 
The  Apostolic  representation  of  the  Church  as  the 
Bride  of  the  Lord,  found  its  truest  counterpart  in 
the  German  church.  Thus,  when  the  union  of 
the  German  and  Christian  spirits  was  completed, 
this  character  of  love,  tenderness,  and  fervor 
which  marks  in  a  high  degree  the  poetry  of  our 
first  classic  period — may  almost  be  looked  upon 
as  a  barrier  preventing  the  present  age,  so  defici¬ 
ent  in  aflection,  from  fully  or  rightly  understand¬ 
ing  these  poems,  intelligible  only  to  hearts  of  the 
same  mould,  at  once  wholly  German  and  wholly 
Christian. 

“  It  was  under  essentially  different  circum- 
I  stances  that  the  second  classic  period  of  our  lite¬ 
rature  arose,  commencing  with  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  reaching  to  the  eighteenth. 

'  This,  however,  was  not,  as  before,  a  strife  of  love. 
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but  a  war  of  life  and  death.  During  the  sixteenth, 
and  still  more,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
national  life  and  our  peculiar  character  as  Ger¬ 
mans  were  assailed ;  in  the  eighteenth,  Christian 
independence,  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Christian  church,  were  also,  for  a  time,  not  only 
conquered,  but  apparently  annihilated.  Only  after 
long  struggles  and  hot  battles,  were  we  able  to  re¬ 
cognise  ourselves  as  the  masters  of  the  opposing 
element,  and  of  the  rich  booty  secured  from  the 
desolating  war  of  mind.  Our  second  classic  period 
therefore,  bears  with  it  a  .something  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  war.  The  yielding  affection  of  the 
former  period  is  no  longer  there.  In  vain  we 
seek  for  the  friendliness  and  cordiality  of  the  Min¬ 
nesingers,  or  the  fidelity  unto  death  of  the  servant 
towards  his  master,  sung  in  the  heart-stirring 
songs  of  our  epic  poems.  Criticism  is  the  constant 
companion — nay,  more,  it  is  the  mother  and  nurse 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  classical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  youthful,  often  touching  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  naivete  of  those  olden  times  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  adroitness  and  intellect  of  the 
world.  That  glance  which  was  then  limited  to 
house  and  court,  the  dark  forest  and  green  moun¬ 
tain  ridges,  which  surrounded  the  peaceful  towns, 
now  roves  freely,  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
ance.stral  province,  beyond  the  fatherland,  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  to  w’anderon  the 
shores  of  China  and  India,  to  find  equal  pleasure 
in  the  desolate  wastes  of  the  polar  sea,  or  the 
glowing  deserts  of  Alrica. 

Concerning  the  theology  of  this  extract 
we  say  nothing,  but  during  the  most  ancient 
period  of  the  national  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  period  which  exhibits  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  its  heathenism  and  Christiani¬ 
ty,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  language  of  the  people  forms  a  grand 
literary  landmark  : — 

“  Solitary,  and  separated  by  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  from  other  and  later  literary  produc¬ 
tions — the  most  ancient  monument  of  our  literature 
stands  like  a  giant  castle,  passed  in  reverential  fear 
by  the  dwarf  races  of  succeeding  centuries:  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Gothic  Bishop 
Ulfilas.  This  great  and  memorable  work  can 
here  meet  only  with  a  passing  mention,  as  we 
treat  not  of  the  history  of  the  German  language, 
but  of  literary  w’orks,  and  the  history  of  German 
poetry.  To  pass  it,  however,  entirely  by,  would 
be  a  dishonor  to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Still 
our  remarks  must  be  limited.  In  our  days,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  science,  the  latest  and  most  perfect,  has 
been  raised  upon  this  work — the  science  of  the 
German  language.  The  historical  grammar,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gothic  language,  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  thorough  understanding,  not  only 
of  the  old  high  German,  but  also  of  the  middle 
high  German  poems. 

“  Ulfilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  died  in  the 
year  338,  aged  70  years,  a  point  ascertained  with¬ 
in  the  last  three  years,  through  one  of  those  happy 
literary  discoveries  in  which  our  times  abound. 
A  zealous  and  faithful  teacher  of  his  people,  even 


in  the  grave  highly  reverenced  and  prized  by  his 
scholars,  he  crowned  his  work  of  Christian  in¬ 
struction  among  the  Goths,  which  he  had  pursued 
thirty-three  years,  with  his  translation  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  into  iheir  language,  excepting  only  the  four 
books  of  Kings,  by  which  he  feared  to  inflame  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  people.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  invented  an  alphabet  for  it,  partly  old  Ger¬ 
man  and  partly  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  For  cen¬ 
turies,  this  work  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Visigoths,  who  passed  onward  into  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  still  under¬ 
stood  its  language.  Since  then,  its  very  existence 
became  doubtful,  and  only  some  Greek  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writers  as'^erted  that  an  Ulfilas  once  lived,  and 
that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  him  was 
still  extant.  Six  hundred  years  had  passed,  and  a 
vague  rumor  was  spread,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  bv  a  geometrician  named  Ar¬ 
nold  Mercator,  from  Belgium,  in  the  service  of  the 
Hessian  landgrave,  William  the  Fourth,  that  one 
of  the  parchment-books  in  the  monastery  of  Wer- 
den  contained  a  very  old  German  translation  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  As  this  astonishing  manu¬ 
script  gradually  became  known,  it  reached  Prague, 
and,  after  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  Count 
Konigsmark,  in  1648,  it  passed  into  Sweden, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  at  Upsal  as  one  of  our 
most  valuable  literary  treasures.  The  parchment 
is  dyed  purple,  the  letters  marked  with  silver,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  Marshal  Lagardie,  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  family  Lagardie,  lately 
become  extinct,  the  whole  was  bound  in  massive 
silver.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in 
1815,  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ulfilas,  were  also  discovered  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Lombardian  Convent,  at  Bobbio, 
by  the  present  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count  Castiglio- 
ni.  But  a  few  lines  remain  of  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  language,  which  speaks 
to  us  from  these  venerable  remains  of  our  German 
antiquity,  is  the  mother  of  our  present  high  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  in  purity  and  euphony  of  the  vowels, 
in  strict  grammatical  construction,  in  richness  of 
form,  variety  of  accent,  accuracy  of  expression, 
and  more  especially  in  dignity  and  force,  far  sur¬ 
passes  her  daughter,  even  though  she  may  not 
boa«t  of  the  same  fluency  of  versification.  It  was 
as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  this  work 
awoke  from  its  slumber  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  spoke  in  a  new  and  wonderful  tongue 
to  its  grandchildren ;  first  opening  to  them  the 
real  and  inward  understanding  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  raising  a  new  and  active  life,  as  we  have 
before  said — an  entirely  new  science.  In  fact,  the 
Gothic  language,  the  most  perfect  one  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  though  on  a  first  appearance  mysterious, 
yet  presently  astonishingly  clear — strange,  and  yet 
at  once  domestic  and  familiar — seemingly  rugged, 
harsh,  and  repelling,  nevertheles.s  insinuates  itself 
into  our  inmost  and  purest  feelings — a  something 
unusually  e.xciting,  and  one  might  almost  say, 
heart-stirring — an  effect  which  it  has  never  failed 
to  produce  in  those  who  will  dedicate  themselves 
to  it.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  an  in¬ 
terpreter  worthy  of  the  subject  has  been  found  in 
Jacob  Grimm.” 
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Dr.  Vilraar  denounces,  in  strong  terms, 
the  self-conceit  so  characteristic  of  modern 
taste  and  modern  criticism,  which  consigns 
so  much  of  the  past,  and  especially  in  the 
earlier  history  of  nations,  to  oblivion,  as 
necessarily  unworthy  of  study.  He  has 
not  learnt  so  to  judge  of  what  is  called  the 
dark  ages,  nor  of  the  space  ip  German  his¬ 
tory  which  preceded  those  ages.  He  docs 
not  regard  the  Germans  existing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
acorn-eaters  and  half-men ;  nor  does  he 
think  that  their  language,  even  at  that 
time,  was  a  wretched  ‘  croaking  and  snarl¬ 
ing.’  In  his  view,  even  the  earliest  forms 
of  German  poetry  are  deeply  interesting, 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  German  spirit, 
naturally  the  most  free  from  all  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  and  the  most  eminently  national. 
Never,  he  maintains,  was  the  poetry  of  the 
Germans  more  symmetrical,  beautiful,  and 
impressive,  than  when  the  cheerful  war- 
song  called  them  up  to  do  battle  against 
their  Italian  oppressors. 

“  The  stories  of  those  songs  through  which  our 
ancestors  did  honor  to  the  fathers  of  their  tribes, 
their  kings,  and  heroes  in  the  remotest  times,  still 
remain.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  Germans  cele¬ 
brated  the  earth-born  God,  Tuisco,  rfnd  his  son, 
Mammus,  in  old  (even  then  old)  songs ;  that  they 
gloritied  in  battle-songs  the  god  of  war  and  victo¬ 
ry,  w’hom  he  calls  Hercules,  but  most  probably  thi 
god  Sachsnot,  or  Ziu,  the  god  of  war  himself. 
He  asserts,  not  without  singular,  one  might  almost 
say  heartfelt  sympathy,  that  Armin,  (Hermann), 
the  deliverer  of  North  Germany,  was  sung  in 
songs  relating  to  the  battle  of  Teutoburg  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  These  songs  have  perished  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  tribes  to  which  they  more  especial¬ 
ly  belonged.  When  the  Cheruskans  became  lost 
amid  the  waves  of  the  excited  German  people,  the 
song  of  Armin,  the  Cheruskan  prince,  w'as  also 
lost — with  it  his  memory  among  his  people  became 
extinguished,  and  Avas  preserved  only  by  a  ro- 
manU  The  old  heroic  songs  of  Berig  and  Filumer, 
kings  of  the  Goths,  sung  by  the  people  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  trom  which  the  history  of  the 
Goths  has  collected  that  which  it  knows  of  ancient 
affairs,  have  perished. 

“There  are  two,  not  songs,  but  materials  for 
songs,  remaining  from  this  period,  which  extend 
far  beyond  the  accredited  national  history  into  the 
heathen  time;  certainly  beyond  the  fifth,  if  not 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  in  the  present 
day  are  not  only  known,  but  poetically  alive.  The 
one,  the  heroic  legend,  or  Myth  us  of  Sigfrid,  the 
dragon  killer,  who  is  still  called  the  horned  Sig¬ 
frid  ;  the  other,  the  brute-epos,*  of  Reinhart  the 
fox,  and  Isengrim  the  wolf,  which  has  stood  in 
unchanging  freshness  through  all  centuries,  and 

*  Fables,  in  which  animals  are  persons,  after  the 
manner  of  .£$op. 


which  has  inspired  the  greatest  poet  of  our  time  to 
remodel  the  old  materials  into  an  interesting  poem. 

“  The  tradition  of  Sigfrid,  the  brilliant  hero  who 
forged  his  sword,  Balmung — whilst  still  a  boy, 
dwelling  in  the  solitary  old  forest  w’ilh  the  treach¬ 
erous  blacksmith — who  slew  the  treasure- keeping 
dragon,  Fafnir,  rescued  the  Valkyre  Brunhild  from 
the  castle  of  flames,  and  perished  through  treach¬ 
ery,  amid  the  brightest  splendors  of  his  heroic  life, 
refers  us  to  a  time  in  which  not  only  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  the  old  Germans  continued  in  unabated 
strength  and  life,  but  when  the  ancient  condition 
of  the  people  also  remained  tranquil,  not  yet  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  shock  which  manifested  itself  at 
the  so  jailed  migration  of  nations.  By  means  of 
this  migration,  the  tradition  w^as  conveyed  out  of 
Germany  to  the  tribes  connected  with  it  in  the 
north — to  Norway  and  Iceland,  where  it  was  pre¬ 
served  and  written  down  in  its  ancient  mythic 
form.  Whilst  at  home,  it  became  mcnlitied  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  divested  of  its  heathen  mythic  character. 
Under  this  change,  it  formed  the  first  part  of  our 
“  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen.”  We  shall  consider  it 
more  nearly  when  w’e  come  to  the  analysis  of  this 
poem. 

“  The  brute-epos — Reinhart,  the  fox ;  and  Isen¬ 
grim,  the  wolf — shows  itself  in  its  general  con¬ 
tents  to  be  one  to  which  only  the  unencumbered 
natural  life,  and  free,  close,  almost  childlike  inter¬ 
course  with  animals,  could  have  given  rise.  That 
this  story  extends  into  the  earliest  time,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Franks, 
and  by  them  carried  across  the  Rhine  into  France, 
is  strikingly  proved  by  the  proper  name,  which 
the  fox  bears  in  it — Reginhart,  (or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Reinhart,  abbreviated  in  low  German, 
Reineke, — namely,  Reinharlchen),  the  wise  coun¬ 
sellor,  the  sly.  This  German  name  has  entirely 
su{)erseded  the  old  French  one,  Goupil,  and  placed 
itself  as  Renard  iflstead;  a  reception  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  others,  could  only  be  possible 
in  the  time  when  the  language  of  the  Franks  was 
general  in  Gaul,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  still 
l)erfectly  alive ;  for,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  was 
so  no  longer,  at  least  in  Germany.  I  shall  have  to 
exhibit  the  contents  and  meaning  of  /Afs  story  when 
I  arrive  at  the  time  at  which  it  gained  a  firm  liter¬ 
ary  ground,  and  shaped  itself  to  a  brute  epic.” 

Of  the  German  heroes  who  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  during  the  interval  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  century,  and  of  the 
popular  songs  relating  to  their  deeds,  the 
following  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  : — 

“  What  we  have  remaining  of  the  songs  of  this 
period,  (for  we  still  possess  them  complete,  al¬ 
though  not  in  the  old  language,  but  in  the  new 
form  of  the  thirteenth  century),  is  limited  to  three 
pieces :  one  in  the  Ltitin  translation,  one  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  one  only  exists  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  old  high  (German.  For  their  preservation  we 
are  not  indebted  to  the  care  of  Charlemagne,  the 
most  important  having  come  to  us  through  a  care¬ 
less,  but  fortunate  accident.  The  lay  of  Hilde- 
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braml  and  Hadubrand,  beloneing  to  the  {  proceeds  to  a  more  general  consideration  of 


Kre  sze,  (tradition  cycle),  of  Dietrich  von  Bern,  is 
corn}  (ised  in  this  old,  high  German  language, 
which  here  and  there  inclines  toward  low  Ger- 
man.  The  adventure  which  fh's  song  relates, 
supposes  the  same  event  as  the  Nihelungen.  Die¬ 
trich,  accompanied  by  riildebrand.  having  been 
thirty  vears  away  from  home  with  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  alter  the  tight  in  whioli  ail  the  Burgundian.s, 
anti  also  8igfriil’s  widow’  and  Attila’s  wife,  the 
lovely  and  terrible  Kriemhild,  had  fallen;  after 
the  conquest  of  encnde.s  at  home,  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  their  head,  Olather,  (the  w’ell-known 
Odoaker),  returned  to  his  kingdom.  The  old  Hil¬ 
debrand,  who,  on  setting  out,  had  left  behind  a 
young  wife  and  infant,  follow’ed  him  home.  Ha¬ 
dubrand,  now  himself  a  hero,  not  knowing  his  fa¬ 
ther,  makes  hostile  ailvances  w’ith  his  followers. 
Hildebrand,  recognizing  his  son,  seeks  to  prevent 
the  combat;  he  tells  him  his  history,  but  the  son 
remains  unconvinced.  ‘  Hildebrand,  the  son  of 
Heribrand,  is  dead ;  from  mariners  who  have 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  I  have  heard  it.’ 
Taking  the  golden  bracelets  (the  mo.st  beautiful 
and  coveted  ornament  of  a  German  warrior)  from 
his  arm,  Hildebrand  offers  them  to  his  son,  that 
he  may  win  his  favor,  but  the  young  hero  boldly 
answers,  ‘  Sword  against  sword,  and  on  the  point 
of  the  lance  should  the  gift  be  received  ;  thou  art 
a  cunning  Hun  thus  to  ensnare  me  that  my  death 
may  be  the  more  certain.’  Then  cried  Hildebrand, 
‘Oh,  all  ruling  God,  now’  is  misfortune  at  hand. 
Sixty  winters  and  summers  have  I  wandered  from 
the  land,  and  now  must  my  owm  trusted  child  cut 
me  down  wdth  the  sword,  or  I  become  his  murder¬ 
er?  Yet,  he  who  sought  to  stay  thee,  from  the 
combat  for  which  thou  longest,  would  be  the 
greatest  coward  amongst  the  Astrogoths.’  Father 
and  son  hurled  their  ashen  lances  at  each  other 
cutting  so  sharply  that  they  remained  sticking  in 
their  shields ;  then,  closing  furiously,  the  cham 
pions  hewed  upon  their  white  shields  until  their 
edgings  of  linden  vvood  became  small  from  the 
sword  strokes.  Here  the  poem,  being  unfortu 
nately  only  a  fragment,  closes.  The  substance  of 
what  remains  is  not  lost,  though,  of  course,  no 
thing  can  replace  the  ancient  form ;  the  genuine 
epic  material  of  this  poem  outlived  all  the  storms 
of  time.  The  lay  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand 
continued  to  be  sung  700  years  later;  in  the  fif 
teenth  century  it  still  existed  in  its  final  form 
which,  while  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
original  in  point  of  strength,  was  still  by  no  means 
unsuccessful.  Under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Father 
with  the  Son,’  it  has  been  remodelled,  and  pre 
served  to  us,  by  a  national  poet,  Kasper  von  der 
Noen  ;  at  the  present  time,  also,  it  has  found  its 
way  into  many  elementary  books,  e.  g.,  the  wel 
know’n  collection  of  German  poems,  by  Philip 
Wackernag  ' 

“  The  combat  terminates  in  favor  of  the  father 
who  then  returns  w’ith  his  son  to  the  lonely  wife 
and  mother.” 

FTom  the  poem  of  VValther,  and  that  of 
Beovulf,  the  latter  being  rather  an  Anglo 
Saxon  than  a  German  fragment,  the  author 


the  heroic  poetry  of  this  most  ancient 
epoch,  and  indicates  something  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  literary 
opinion  of  Germany  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  within  the  last  half-ccntury. 

For  a  long  time  many  tales  were  told  of  Ger¬ 
man  bards  of  a  peculiar  singer-caste,  w  ho  were 
in  exclusive  traditional  |)Osses.sion  of  poetic  art,  who 
not  only  preserved,  but  also  created  the  subjects 
and  forms  of  our  most  ancient  poems,  made  those 
Old  songs,  and  sang  them  skiilully,  in  their  courts 
or  bard-schools  It  w’as  the  imperfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  our  nation  that  prevailed 
during  the  last  century,  (an  acquaintance  fit  only 
for  children,  e.xcept  where  the  most  prominent 
facts  were  concerned),  which  created  ihe^e  baids. 
This  perverted  and  almost  ridiculous  opinion  was 
spread  by  the  authority  of  Klopstock,  who  was 
aided  by  the  contemporary  enthusiasm  for  Os- 
aian,  and  supported  lor  a  long  time  by  the  bard- 
heltmcing  of  Kretschmann.  and  others.  Amongst 
the  German  jreople  no  bards  ever  existed,  neither 
was  there  ever  a  caste  of  singers  ;  the  name,  and, 
m  fact,  the  whole  is  strange  to  them— they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Celtic  races. 

“  Our  old  national  poetry  never  was  exclusively 
in  the  possession  of  a  few,  least  of  all,  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class.  It  belonged  rather  to  the  whole 
people,  and  to  no  one  person  more  or  less  than  to 
another.  In  those  songs  whose  contents  were 
known  beforehand,  all  took  share  as  they  felt  in¬ 
clined.  At  the  courts  of  kings  the  harp  went  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  all  joined,  if  not  in  the  whole 
song,  at  least  in  the  most  striking  passages  and 
refrains.  This  singing,  of  which  Tacitus  has 
spoken,  is  a  characteristic  maik  of  our  nationali¬ 
ty,  and  of  the  representation  and  formation  of  our 
heroicy  and  particularly  epic  song. 

“  Poetic  subjects,  themselves  afTected  by  all  that 
is  experienced,  felt,  and  contemplated,  touched  all 
others  in  like  manner,  and,  if  a  single  poet  appear¬ 
ed,  he  did  not,  as  in  the  present  day,  expiess  a 
something  especially  subjective, — that  is,  the  effect 
which  the  object  exercises  on  the  poet,  and  who 
must  employ  himself  in  trying  its  influence  on  his 
hearers  ;  he  was  merely  the  favored  organ  through 
which  the  common  poetic  wealth  of  the  people 
made  itself  known.  He  expressed  wliatevc*iy  list¬ 
ener  immediately  recognized  as  his  own,  and  w  as 
therefore  certain  beforehand  of  the  impression  it 
would  make,  as  well  as  of  the  pleasurable  and 
lively  assent  of  all  the  hearers,  and  sharers  in  the 
song.  That  working  upon  effect,  through  which 
a  large  part  of  our  modern  poetry  seeks  its 
strength,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  ancient  art. 
The  legends  1  have  mentioned  w’ere  nothing  im¬ 
agined  or  discovered  by  a  few  persons— nothing 
that  may  be  discovered  or  invented, — but  partly 
actual  events  of  the  whole  nation,  like  the  ‘  Lay 
of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,’  which  sets  forth 
an  historical  event  that  the  process  of  clothing  has 
not  altered  in  any  one  of  its  circumstances,  not 
even  in  the  dialogue  between  father  and  son ; 
partly,  also,  the  form  which  certain  events 
had  assumed  in  the  common  independence  and 
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imagination  of  the  people  assumed  and  main¬ 
tained  at  a  time  in  which  there  were  no  learn¬ 
ed  and  unlearned ;  no  educated  and  uneducated ; 
no  over  refined  haute  voUe,  and  no  rude  mass 
sinking  in  coarseness  and  filth;  at  a  time 
when  the  king  not  only  spoke  the  same  dia¬ 
lect  as  the  lowest  of  his  people,  but  was  most  in¬ 
wardly  hound  to  them  by  manners,  and  by  per 
fectly  similar  views  of  life,  in  all  that  was  es¬ 
sential.” 

There  was  evidently  a  wild  force  and 
often  a  touching  beauty  in  the  poetry  of 
these  heathen  war-songs ;  as  when  they 
speak  of  the  lank  wolf  from  out  the  forest, 
hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  howling 
his  grim  evening  song,  and  waiting  for  his 
food ;  or  of  the  dew-feathered  raven,  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  as  singing  among  the 
leaves  while  waiting  for  the  dead,  and  as 
screaming  over  the  battle-field  rejoicing  in 
their  spoil ;  or  of  the  sword,  as  darting 
like  a  snake  upon  the  foe,  and  of  the  bitter 
bite  of  the  battle-axe  as  it  smites  the  faint¬ 
ing  with  death ;  or  of  the  battle-drops  as 
they  fall  beneath  the  death-strokes  on  the 
gleaming  arms,  stained  with  the  blood- 
fought  fountain  of  life.  But  this  revelling 
in  slaughter,  and  the  pagan  spells  and  su¬ 
perstitions  mixed  up  with  these  odes,  which 
gave  them  so  much  of  their  character,  ren¬ 
dered  them  obnoxious  to  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  more  instructed  among  them, 
as  their  minds  became  gradually  possessed 
with  more  Christian  ideas.  If  Charle¬ 
magne  was  at  some  pains  to  collect  them, 
Louis  the  Pious  saw  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  probability  of  their  sinking  into  obli¬ 
vion. 

“Many  other  songs,  proceeding  from  the  old 
mythus,  or  containing  some  traces  of  it,  like  Sig- 
frid’s  early  history,  have  faded,  or  perished,  or 
were  purposely  destroyed.  Others  have  l^en 
somewhat  softened  by  Christianity,  or  have,  at 
least,  been  rendered  more  agreeable  to  Christian 
ideas  ;  as  they  could  scarcely  resolve  at  one  blow 
to  e.xtinguish  the  beloved  lays  of  the  glorious 
heroes  of  old,  they  have  sought  to  save  and  unite, 
as  well  as  possible,  such  as  could  be  preserved. 
The  poem  of  Beovulf,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  reached  us,  retains  a  large  number  of  Chris¬ 
tian  additions,  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  often  in 
close  connexion  with  such  parts  as  apparently 
bear,  or  have  borne  a  heathen  character.  Take, 
for  example,  the  lay  of  Walther  von  Aquitaine, 
which  certainly  in  its  Latin  translation  had  alrea¬ 
dy  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Gallen.  Walther  delivers  a  vehement  and  bold 
oration  (gelpf)  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  heroes;  this  the 
monks  retained,  but  immediately  after  make  the 
heroes  fall  down  with  out-stretched  arms  in  the 
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form  of  a  cross,  and  call  on  God  for  forgiveness 
for  the  bold  speech.  But  the  heroic  songs  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared  from  the  world  of  new  Christian 
civilization,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  from  the 
educated  classes,  and  continued,  it  appears,  to  be 
sung  only  timidly  and  secretly  by  the  lower  class¬ 
es,  who  dwelt  with  affection  on  the  remembrance 
of  their  ancient  deities  and  heroes.  In  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century,  they  were  entirely  lo.st  sight 
of,  and  had  apparently  perished,  until  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  when  they  arose  in  new  and 
youthful  beauty,  old  yet  young,  powerful  and  yet 
gentle.” 

From  the  ninth  century  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  almost 
wholly  ecclesiastical,  consisting  of  harmo¬ 
nious  and  metrical  translations  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  other  productions,  designed  main¬ 
ly  for  Christian  edification.  In  this  respect 
the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  is  the 
strict  parallel  of  the  history  of  Germany. 
The  Christian  element  abated  the  old  war 
passion,  without  immediately  calling  any 
other  passion  of  equal  power  into  the  same 
degree  of  prevalence.  Not  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  were  really  slumbering  during 
these  three  centuries  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  then  that  their  Henrys  and  their  Ottos 
raised  them  to  a  political  greatness  before 
unknown  in  their  history ;  but  even  this  re¬ 
sult,  though  fraught  with  many  benefits, 
was  not  favorable  to  a  development  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  The  new  combination  of 
power  was  in  a  great  degree  ecclesiastical, 
and  ecclesiastics,  if  they  required  poetry  at 
all,  required  it  of  another  order  than  had 
been  hitherto  supplied  by  the  national 
spirit.  Dr.  Vilmar  describes  the  whole 
space  preceding  1150  as  the  “most  an¬ 
cient  period  ”  in  tlie  history  of  German  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  the  space  between  1150  and 
1624,  as  the  “  ancient  period,”  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  modern,  which  he  dates  from 
the  latter  point.  It  will  not  of  course  be 
supposed  that  our  author  is  content  with 
laying  down  these  broad  landmarks.  Each 
of  these  divisions  has  its  shades  of  subdi¬ 
vision,  which  are  sketched  with  much  criti¬ 
cal  discrimination.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
twelfth  and  following  centuries  to  call  up 
the  Christian  hero  of  the  crusades,  into  the 
place  of  the  pagan  hero  of  bygone  times. 
This  change  gave  vent  to  the  old  nation¬ 
al  spirit  in  few  forms.  .  Poetry  everywhere 
revived.  The  old  was  recalled  and  the 
new  was  created.  From  the  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  this  period,  the  poet’s  art  was 
developed  and  elaborated  ;  but  side  by  side 
with  these  productions  was  the  poetry  of 
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the  people — a  poetry  from  the  past,  which 
seemed  to  find  out  new  aflSnities  to  itself  in 
the  present,  and  failed  not  to  receive  a 
hearty  response  from  the  national  feeling. 
It  is  in  the  following  terms  that  our  author 
discriminates  between  the  two  departments 
of  German  poetry  in  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries — 

“  The  poetry  of  art  was  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  nobility.  Emperors  and  kings,  dukes  and 
princes,  counts  and  knights,  were  the  singers  of 
art.  Songs  still  remain  of  two  members  of  the 
skilful  and  song-loving  Hohenstaufens ;  of  Fre¬ 
derick  VI.,  the  son  of  the  great  Barbarossa,  and  of 
King  Conrad  the  Young,  whose  head  fell  beneath 
the  axe  at  Naples.  We  have  songs  of  King 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  Duke  Heinrich  von 
Breslau,  Markgrave  Otto  von  Brandenberg,  and 
the  immortal  poets  Hartman  Von  Aue,  Wolfram 
von  Escheubach,  Walter  von  der  Vogel weide, 
Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein,  all  belonging  to  the 
class  of  nobles.  The  nearest  circle  of  listeners 
was  that  of  their  companions  in  rank.  Then  no¬ 
ble  singers  sang  to  their  guitars  at  the  courts  of 
princes  in  their  glittering  assemblies  of  brave 
knights,  gentle  ladies,  and  graceful  noble  maidens. 
Their  province  was  the  ornament  of  speech  ;  the 
brilliant,  elegant  representation  ;  the  skilful  utter¬ 
ance  of  new  narratives;  the  story  of  their  own 
heart’s  love,  its  joys  and  sorrows.  In  the  poems 
of  the  people,  we  are  enchained  by  their  artless 
simplicity  and  faithful  adherence  to  old  subjects 
and  forms ;  here  the  dazzling  variety,  new  disco¬ 
veries,  and  skilful  working  of  a  foreign  matter, 
attract  us  with  fresh  and  increasing  charms.  The 
endeavor  of  the  poets  was  to  deck  their  subject 
with  all  ornament  and  grace;  with  lively,  varied, 
and  often  glowing  colors,  in  which  beamed  the 
glad,  cheerful  life  of  the  chivalrous  world,  after 
the  variegated  splendor  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
south,  and  the  wonder-world  of  the  east  had  been 
disclosed  to  the  Germans  in  consequence  of  the 
crusades,  and  their  army  had  become  entwined 
within  that  magic  circle.  The  poetry  of  art  is 
therefore  also  called  chivalrous  or  courtly  poetry, 
and  as  may  be  easily  understood,  was  early  oppos- ; 
ed  to  national  poetry — an  opposition  which  after¬ 
wards  Lscame  studied  rather  than  reconciled,  as 
the  description  of  the  art  of  poetry  in  the  next 
period  will  prove  in  all  its  particulars.” 

This  poetry  of  the  people,  according  to 
Dr.  Vilmar,  is  essentially  epic,  not  so  much 
the  work  of  invention  as  of  history,  the 
function  of  the  poet  being  not  to  speculate 
on  the  material  of  his  verse,  or  to  overlay 
it  with  embellishment,  but  rather  to  tell  the 
story  of  actual  events  with  such  natural 
force  and  feeling  that  the  humblest  may  at 
once  understand  his  drift,  and  float  on  with 
his  stream  of  emotion.  But  though  this 
poetry  of  nature  is  little  indebted  to  the 
embellishments  of  art,  the  mythical  and 


imaginative  element  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  a  comparatively  rude  and  high¬ 
ly-impassioned  people,  is  a  tolerable  gua¬ 
rantee  that  if  you  look  in  vain  to  this  kind 
of  composition  for  the  signs  of  egotism,  you 
are  not  likely  to  find  it  wanting  in  its  own 
species  of  strong  coloring  and  impressive¬ 
ness.  The  epic  is  essentially  the  poetry  of 
passion,  of  the  passionateness  of  tribe,  of 
kindred,  of  strong  and  confederated  rela¬ 
tionship.  Where  these  are  not,  or  have 
not  been  wide-spread  and  of  long  standing, 
true  epic  poetry  is  not  possible.  These  ob¬ 
servations  have  their  proof  in  abundance  in 
the  two  great  German  epics — “  The  Lay  of 
the  Nibelungen,”  and  “  The  Lay  of  Gu- 
drun,”  which  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
known  to  us  belong  to  this  period.  The 
great  element  embodied  in  these  German 
lays  is  fidelity,  a  feudal  truthfulness,  bind¬ 
ing  superior  and  inferior,  and  proving  itself 
stronger  than  any  appeal  that  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  made  to  the  human  heart  either  by 
blandishment  or  terror.  But  concerning 
“  The  Lay  of  Nibelungen,”  which  comes 
before  us  as  a  poem  of  large  dramatic  varie¬ 
ty  and  extent,  our  learned  neighbors,  and 
Dr  Vilmar  among  the  rest,  assure  us  that 
it  existed  in  fragments  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  before  it  becomes  known  to  us 
in  its  present  continuous  and  harmonious 
form  ;  and  their  theory  is,  that  these  frag¬ 
ments  being  blended  as  we  now  find  them, 
was  not  the  doing  of  one  poetic  mind  in  the 
more  remote  times  of  German  history,  but 
the  handiwork  of  subsequent  minstrels 
skilled  in  such  literary  dove-tailing.  We 
shall  not  detain  oijr  readers  by  attempting 
any  description  of  the  erudite  processes  by 
which  this  theory  is  defended,  but  shall  at 
once  submit  to  them  a  few  extracts  from 
our  author’s  admirable  prose  account  of  the 
“Nibelungen  Lay,”  the  poem  described  by 
the  scholars  of  Germany  as  the  “  Iliad  ”  of 
their  “  nation,”  and  the  principal  scenes  of 
which  are  now  furnishing  subjects  for  so 
many  beautiful  frescos  in  the  apartments  of 
the  new  royal  palace  at  Munich.  It  is  thus 
the  epic  commences — 

“  In  the  old  castle  of  the  Burgundian  kings  at 
Worms-on-the-Rhine,  grew  the  daughter  of  a  no¬ 
ble  king,  after  her  father’s  death,  into  a  blooming 
maiden,  full  of  loveliness  and  grace.  Soft  fore¬ 
boding  dreams  hover  round  the  musing  head  of 
the  lovely  Kriemhild,  in  the  still  seclusion  in 
which,  according  to  the  good  old  custom  of  her 
time,  her  childht^  and  early  youth  were  passed. 
A  vision  shows  her  a  falcon,  which  she  rears  up 
and  tends  as  her  favorite  for  many  days;  then  two 
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eagles  rush  upon  the  tender  bird,  crushing  it  with 
their  grim  claws  before  her  eyes.  Painfully  agi¬ 
tated  on  awakening,  she  relates  the  dream  to  her 
mother,  who  thus  interprets  the  sweet  and  timid 
foreboding  of  the  daughter.  ‘  The  falcon  i-^  a  no¬ 
ble  husband  destined  to  thee  in  the  future;  God 
preserve  him,  that  thou  mayest  not  soon  lose  him  !’ 

‘  What  dost  thou  say  to  me  of  a  husband,  dear 
mother  ?’  replied  the  daughter  ‘  VV'^ithout  the  love 
of  a  hero  will  I  remain,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of 
my  youth  until  death,  that  my  love  may  not  at 
last  be  rewarded  by  sorrow.’  ‘  Promise  not  too 
much,’  said  the  mother ;  ‘  cast  it  not  too  far  from 
thee,  for  if  thou  wilt  ever  be  glad  .at  heart  it  will 
be  through  the  love  of  a  husband.  Thou  wilt  be 
the  beautiful  w’ife  of  a  noble  hero  *  So  this  first 
foreboding  of  a  future  unutterable  woe  ri.ses  from 
the  far  dis  ance,  like  a  softly  echoing  sound  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  gentle  maiuen,  and  the  shadows  of 
this  dream  pass  constantly  through  the  clear 
heaven  of  her  life  and  love ;  darker  and  ever  dark¬ 
er  they  hover  over  the  spring  days  of  the  sweet 
first  and  only  love;  darker  and  ever  darker  over 
the  joyous  games  and  glittering  bridal  feasts.  With 
a  p  ile  fading  glimmer  the  sun  shines  through  the 
dismal  twilight,  till  it  wanes  glowing  red  to  its 
setting,  and  amid  widely  radiant  and  bloody  splen¬ 
dor,  sinks  at  last  into  eternal  night. 

“  Meanwhile,  Sigfrid,  the  son  of  Sigmund  and 
Segelinda,  at  Santen-on-the-Rhine,  cheerful  in 
joyous  youth,  strong  even  while  a  boy,  in  fresh 
manly  courage,  and  powerful  in  bold  might,  has 
grown  to  a  hero,  and  already  passed  through  many 
lands  in  order  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  giant 
frame.  He  heard  the  report  of  the  beautiful  maid¬ 
en  at  Worms  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  strong,  the  most  joyous  and  glorious 
of  the  hero  youths  of  his  time,  left  his  home  and 
his  men,  in  order  at  Worms  to  woo  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  graceful,  and  modest  maiden  to  be  found 
in  any  land.  A  tone  of  warning  misgiving  is  here 
also  expressed  by  the  lips  of  the  wise  father.  King 
Sigmund.  A  tear  of  sorrow  for  the  beloved  child 
she  fears  to  lose,  falls  from  the  eye  of  Segelinda 
upon  the  strong  faithful  hand  of  her  son;  but  the 
son  departs,  sent  with  rich  gifts  from  father  and 
mother.  The  strangers  ride  before  the  king’s  cas¬ 
tle  at  Worms,  like  giants  in  manly  and  youthful 
vigor,  and  with  steeds,  equipments,  and  ornaments 
of  unrivalled  magnificence.  No  one  knows  the 
warriors,  who  halt  before  the  king’s  palace  on  the 
shoie  of  the  Rhine,  or  their  leader,  the  youth  of 
kiiiijly  bearing.  Then  Hagen  of  Tronei,  to  whom 
all  foreign  lands  were  known,  is  sent  for,  but  even 
he  has  never  seen  this  hero.  ‘A  prince,  or  the 
mes-^enger  of  a  prince,  it  must  be,’  he  says ;  ‘  from 
wherever  they  come  they  are  noble  heroes.’ 
Qu^rkly,  however,  he  added,  ‘  I  have,  indeed, 
never  seen  Sigfrid,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  he  alone 
who  goes  there  so  stately.  It  is  Sigfrid  who  con¬ 
quered  the  race  of  Nibelungen,  who  won  the  im¬ 
mense  treasure  of  precious  stones  and  red  gold 
from  the  dark  races  of  Schilbuwg  and  Nibelung, 
and  took  possession  of  the  land  of  the  vanquished 
and  its  inhabitants ;  who  tore  the  invisible-making 
Tarn-kappe  in  fierce  struggle  from  the  dwarf  Al- 
berich.  The  same  Sigfrid  who  also  slew  a  drag- 
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on  and  bathed  himself  in  the  blood,  so  that  his 
skin  became  invulnerable  as  horn.  Such  a  hero 
should  we  meet  with  friendliness,  lest  we  bri.ng 
the  speedy  hate  of  the  champion  upon  us.’  Sig¬ 
frid  is  courteously  received  and  sumptuously  en¬ 
tertained.  Gay  liltlngs  are  held  at  the  court  of  the 
king.  Kriemhild  looks  stealthily  through  the 
window,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  strong  youthful 
hero  forgets  all  miith,  all  pastime  with  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  all  the  delicate  employments  of  maid¬ 
en  solitude.  But  Sigfrid  tarries  a  whole  year  at 
the  court  of  the  Burgundian  king  before  he  once 
sees  her  he  came  to  woo.  He  accompanied,  as 
fellow-warrior  and  as  vassal  of  the  king,  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  heroes  and  army  in  many  battles  ;  march¬ 
ed  the  long  distance  from  the  Rhine  through  Hesse 
far  into  the  Saxon  province,  whose  king,  l.uitger, 
with  Luitgart,  King  of  Danemaik,  had  declared 
war  against  the  Burgundians.  In  murdeious 
struggles  Sigfr  d  is  the  most  powerful  and  victo¬ 
rious  of  the  heroes.  He  conquers  and  takes  cap¬ 
tive  the  Danish  king,  Luitgart;  and  Luitger,  with 
his  Saxons,  surrender  themselves  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  hero.  Messengers  from  the  army 
come  to  the  Rhine  to  announce  the  joyful  victory, 
and  one  appears  before  Kriemhild,  knowing  or 
guessing  that  her  heart  is  in  the  Saxon  war,  and 
not  at  home  in  Worms.  ‘  Now  tell  me  good  tid¬ 
ings,’  said  Kriemhild ;  ‘  I  will  give  thee  all  my 
gold,  and  if  thou  bringest  a  true  report,  will  be 
kind  to  thee  thy  life  long.’  ‘No  one  has  ridden 
more  gloriously  to  battle  than  the  guest  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  fiercest  conflict  from  the  first 
unto  the  last  has  Sigfrid’s  hand  encountered.  His 
strong  arm  has  subdued  and  sent  the  hostages 
which  thou  wilt  see  come  from  Saxony  to  the 
Rhine.’  Then  the  king’s  daughter  ordered  the 
golden  marks  and  rich  garments  to  be  given  the  mes¬ 
senger,  for  the  ne\vs  which  was  dear  to  all,  but  to 
none  dearer  than  the  silent  glowing  maiden.  From 
that  time  she  stantls  silently  at  the  narrow  window 
of  the  castle,  looking  out  upon  the  road  by  which 
the  conquerors  will  return  to  the  Rhine.  At 
length  the  joyful  and  victorious  knights  appear, 
and  the  maiden  sees  the  gay  tumult  before  the  cas¬ 
tle  gate,  in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and 
amongst  the  many  heroes,  he,  the  hero  of  heroes, 
honored  and  admired  above  them  all.  But  his 
eyes  cannot  discover  the  long  wished-for  object ; 
she  has  kept  herself  until  now  in  modest  retire¬ 
ment.  At  length  a  glittering  tournament  is  held, 
and  two  and  thirty  princes,  together  with  the  high¬ 
est  and  noblest  from  far  and  near,  assemble  at  the 
cheerful  Whitsuntide.  Then  at  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Ute,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  sword¬ 
bearing  attendants,  and  a  hundred  nchly-attired 
noble  ladies  and  maidens,  does  Kriemhild,  for  the 
first  time  appear,  rising  like  the  morning  red  from 
out  the  dusky  clouds,  in  the  soft  tremulous  light 
of  youth,  of  beauty,  and  of’  secret  love,  like  the 
mild  glimmer  of  the  moon  and  stars  shining 
through  clouds.  Sigirid  stands  afar.  ‘  How  can 
it  ever  come  to  pass  that  I  should  win  her  ?  It  is 
foolish  presumption ;  yet  rather  than  leave  thee  I 
would  die.’  Then  after  the  courtly  fashion,  Ger- 
not  calls  upon  Gunther  to  command  Sigfrid  to 
stand  forth  and  greet  their  sister.  The  hero  comes 
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forward,  and  bends  lovingly  before  the  maiden. 
The  longina:  impulse  of  love  draws  them  one  to¬ 
wards  another,  and  they  gaze  on  each  other  with 
stolen  loving  looks.  But  no  word  is  exchanged, 
until  after  the  mass  with  which  the  feast  com¬ 
menced,  when  the  maiden  gives  the  hero  thanks 
for  the  brave  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  her 
brothers.  ‘  That  was  done  in  your  service,  fair 
Kriemhild,’  replied  Sigfrid  ;  and  now  ‘  after  the 
mouth  has  also  ventured  something,’  Sigfrid  re¬ 
mains  for  twelve  days,  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  feast,  near  the  lovely  maiden.  Then  the 
strange  guests  depart,  and  Sigfrid  also  prepares  to 
set  out  for  home,  ‘  for  he  dared  not  woo  as  he 
wished.’  Through  the  persuasion  of  young  Gi- 
selher,  however,  he  easily  resolves  to  tan y  longer, 
where,  as  the  lay  truthfully  says,  he  most  loved 
to  be,  and  where  he  daily  saw  the  beautiful 
Kriemhild.” 

But  the  scene  now  changes.  Distant  from 
the  court  of  King  Gunther  dwells  a  queen 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  strength,  to  be  won 
only  by  the  hero  who  should  conquer  her  in 
the  use  of  martial  weapons.  Many  suitors 
had  fallen  by  her  strong  hand.  Gunther 
resolves  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  this 
warlike  maiden.  Sigfrid,  on  condition  of 
possessing  Kriemhild,  engages  to  assist  the 
king  in  his  perilous  enterprise.  Through 
the  magic  aid  of  Sigfrid,  Gunther  conquers 
the  heroine.  But  a  mortal  hatred  grows  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  vanquished  queen,  Brun¬ 
hild,  against  Kriemhild  and  her  hero  hus¬ 
band.  It  is  not,  however,  until  two  years 
have  passed  that  she  prevails  on  Gunther 
to  require  a  visit  from  Sigfrid  as  his  sup¬ 
posed  vassal.  The  visit  takes  place,  the 
queens  again  meet,  and  bitter  strife  ensues 
between  them.  Brunhild  engages  Hagen,  a 
devoted  vassal  of  her  husband,  to  procure 
the  death  of  Sigfrid  in  battle.  Hagen  finds 
a  shorter  road  to  his  object.  It  is  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  hero  is  vulnerable  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  back,  though  otherwise  wear¬ 
ing  a  charmed  life,  and  a  chase  is  made  to 
serve  the  wishes  of  the  queen.  How  the 
discovery  adverted  to  was  made,  and  what 
followed  is  thus  described  : — 

“  The  campaign  is  in  full  activity ;  Sigfrid 
equips.  Then  Hagen  repairs  to  Kriemhild  to  take 
leave  of  her  according  to  the  custom.  She  has  al¬ 
ready  half  forgotten  the  dispute  ;  not  the  slightest 
foreboding  that  she  stes  before  her  the  known  and 
eternal  foe  of  her  husband  who  had  sworn  his 
death  enters  her  unsuspecting  heart.  ‘  Hagen, 
thou  art  my  relation,  I  thine ;  to  whom  in  the 
coming  war  can  I  better  confide  my  Sigfrid,  than 
unto  thee  ?  Protect  ^ly  dear  husband  ;  I  commend 
him  to  thy  fidelity.  He  is  certainly  invulnerable  ; 
but  as  he  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  dragon,  a 
broad  linden  leaf  fell  between  the  shoulder  blades, 


and  this  unmoistened  part  remains  vulnerable. 
If  the  war  spears  come  upon  him  in  thick  flights, 
one  might  strike  this  place,  therefore  shield  him 
there,  Hagen,  protect  him.’  ‘Good,’  said  the  ma¬ 
licious  one,  ‘  in  order  to  be  better  able,  sew  me, 
royal  lady,  a  mark  upon  this  part  of  his  garment, 
that  I  may  know  exactly  how  I  am  to  protect 
him.*  Unsuspectingly,  in  tender  love  for  the  lost 
husband,  she  embroiders  with  her  own  hand,  in 
fine  silk,  a  cross  upon  his  garment — she  herself 
works  the  bloody  sign  of  death.  The  next  day 
the  campaign  begins,  and  Hagen  rides  near  Sig¬ 
frid  to  see  if  the  wife,  in  her  blind,  boundless  love, 
has  placed  the  mark.  Sigfrid  really  wears  it,  and 
now  t’.e  expedition  is  no  longer  necessary.  Hagen 
has  secured  what  he  wished  from  the  hands  of 
Kriemhild,  even  more  than  he  expected.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  are  summoned  to  a  great  hunt  instead  of  to 
war.  Sigfrid  once  more  sees  his  wife,  she  him — 
for  the  last  time.  Anxious  forebodings,  heavy 
dreams  distress  her  soul,  as  at  first,  when  bloom¬ 
ing  from  childhood  to  maidenhood,  she  dreamt 
of  the  falcon  and  the  eagles.  Now  she  sees  two 
mountains  fall  on  Sigfrid  and  bury  him  beneath 
the  crashing  ruins.  Sigfrid  comforts  her.  ‘  No 
one  can  bear  him  hatred  ;  he  has  shown  kindness 
to  all ;  in  a  few  days  he  will  return.’  What  she 
fears,  who  she  fears,  she  does  not  know’ ;  Hagen, 
perhaps  the  only  one  she  feared,  she  thinks  won — 
but  she  parts  with  the  words,  ‘  that  thou  wilt  part 
from  me,  that  gives  me  heartfelt  pain.’ 

“  The  chase  is  ended,  and  the  heroes,  Sigfrid 
especially,  w’ho  has  slain  most  deer,  are  wearied 
and  thirsty  with  running  in  the  summer  heat. 
But  there  is  no  more  wine,  neither  is  the  Rhine 
stream  at  hand  from  whence  to  obtain  the  longed- 
for  cool  refreshment.  But  Hagen  knows  a  spring 
near  by  in  the  wood,  and  thither  he  advises  them 
to  go.  They  break  up,  and  already  the  broad  lin¬ 
dens  amongst  whog«  roots  the  cool  spring  rises,  arc 
in  sight,  when  Hagen  began,  ‘  No  one,  it  has  been 
said,  can  follow  in  running  the  swift  Sigfrid,  the 
husband  of  Kriemhild  ;  let  him  now  prove  it.* 
‘  Let  us,’  replied  Sigfrid,  ‘run  for  a  wager  to  the 
spring;  I  will  retain  my  hunting  dress  and  sword, 
my  javelin  and  shield,  whilst  you  shall  take  ofl 
your  clothes.’  The  race  commences ;  Hagen  and 
Gunther  spring  like  wild  panthers  through  the 
wood  clover,  but  Sigfrid  is  at  the  spot  long  before 
them.  He  then  quietly  laid  down  sword,  bow 
and  quiver,  leant  the  javelin  on  a  linden  branch, 
and  placed  the  shield  near  the  spring,  waiting  un¬ 
til  the  king  should  come  that  he  may  let  him  drink 
first.  For  his  adherence  to  this  venerable  custom 
he  pays  with  his  death.  He  might  easily  have 
drunk  before  Gunther  and  Hagen  came  up,  then 
he  would  have  been  again  standing  w’ith  the  arms 
in  his  hand,  and  what  now  happens  would  have 
been  impossible.  Gunther  drinks,  and  after  him 
Sigfrid  sloops  to  the  spring.  Then  Hagen  springs, 
carrying  aside  in  his  hasty  leap  the  weapons  which 
were  w’ithin  reach,  and  retaining  the  javelin  in 
his  murderous  hand,  while  Sigfrid  swallows  the 
last  draught,  he  hurls  the  weapon,  Sigfrid’s  own 
weapon,  through  the  cross  upon  his  back,  so  that 
the  heart’s  blood  of  the  glorious  hero  streams  over 
the  murderer’s  garments.” 
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But  the  tragedy  does  not  so  end.  Some 
years  later  Kriemhild  gives  her  hand  to  an¬ 
other  king,  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  being  some 
day  avenged  by  his  means  for  the  king  she 
has  lost.  Her  new  lord  is  induced  to  in¬ 
vite  her  relations  to  his  court.  King  Gun¬ 
ther,  and  Hagen,  as  one  of  his  vassals,  make 
their  appearance,  with  many  besides.  But 
all  things  seems  to  forebode  catastrophe. 
Superstition  is  at  work.  Kriemhild  would 
know  why  Hagen  is  of  a  party  which  was  to 
consist  of  her  relations  ;  charges  him  with 
the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  and  to  be 
avenged  on  him  employs  all  her  art  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  stir  up  the  Huns  about  the  court 
against  their  Burgundian  visitors,  and  thus 
becomes  the  occasion  of  a  strife  which  ends 
in  a  scene  of  blood  and  ruin  so  terrible, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  element 
of  suffering  or  horror  which  is  not  included 
in  it.  The  hall  of  the  feast  is  heaped,  and 
its  avenues  choked  up,  with  the  dead.  The 
building  itself  is  fired,  the  suffering  heroes 
slake  their  burning  thirst  by  drinking  the 
blood  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Dane  and 
Goth  join  the  Hun  in  the  fray.  At  length 
the  Burgundians  are  all  slain,  the  three 
brothers  of  Kriemhild,  Hagen,  Kriemhild 
herself,  and  her  youthful  son,  all  receive 
their  mortal  stroke,  and  lie  amidst  friends 
and  foes  as  part  of  the  great  havoc  of  death. 
So  ends  the  Nibelungen  lay  ! 

The  word  Nibelungen  denotes  sons  of  the 
mist,  or  of  darkness.  These  children  of 
night,  according  to  a  myth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  story,  were  in  possession  of  a 
vast  treasure.  Sigfrid,  as  we  have  learnt, 
had  conquered  an  enormous  dragon,  and 
bathed  himself  in  the  monster’s  biood,  and 
is  henceforth  known  as  the  horned  or  mailed 
Sigfrid,  becoming  invulnerable,  except  at 
the  point  where  Hagen  thrust  the  spear. 
Thus  provided,  he  attacked  the  dwarfs  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  famed  treasure  of 
the  Nibelungen,  and  with  his  good  sword 
Balmung,  made  the  treasure  his  own.  But 
it  is  an  acquisition  doomed  to  be  fatal  to 
all  that  possess  it.  It  passes  from  Sigfrid 
to  Kriemhild ;  from  her  it  is  wrested  by 
her  brothers,  and  all  come  to  their  tragic 
end  as  the  consequence.  Hagen  is  the  last 
man  who  knows  where  the  fatal  charm  is 
deposited,  and  dies  rejoicing  that  he  can 
madden  Kriemhild  by  taking  that  secret 
away  with  him. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  Nibe¬ 
lungen  lay — a  poem  which  seems  to  come 
forth  upon  us  as  a  precious  vestige  from 
amidst  the  cloud  and  disorder  of  a  depart¬ 


ing  world.  Very  remote — very  shadowy  is 
the  region  in  which  the  figures  of  this  story 
flit  before  us.  The  life  and  the  races  of 
which  they  were  a  part  are  gone,  and  their 
own  mysterious  place  in  the  world’s  story  is 
upon  the  confines  which  separate  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown.  Rich,  in¬ 
deed,  are  these  pictures  in  the  truly  poetic 
blending  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  of  the 
mythical  with  the  historical.  The  action 
of  this  poem,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  busy 
and  'energetic ;  but  it  is  observable  that, 
amidst  all  this  motion  and  excitement,  no 
one  thinks  for  a  moment  about  the  poet, 
every  thought  and  emotion  converges  on 
the  incidents  and  the  characters.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  paint  over  either  the 
scenes  or  the  actors.  The  descriptions  are 
direct,  brief,  simple — the  apparent  function 
of  the  poet  being,  not  as  much  to  create,  as 
to  report  in  the  most  natural  form  the  things 
on  which  his  eyes  rested,  and  to  which  his 
ears  listened.  He  would  almost  seem  as 
though  laid  under  prohibition  by  some  ter¬ 
rible  deity,  not  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
matters  which  came  thus  substantially  before 
him.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  inci¬ 
dents  and  characters,  though  depicted  thus 
promptly,  almost  as  by  a  single  stroke,  pre¬ 
sent  a  striking  variety.  As  in  the  Iliad, 
the  story  may  have  its  hero,  but,  at  best,  he 
figures  only  as  one  hero  among  many.  In 
some  respects,  and  in  some  stages  of  the 
drama,  he  may  stand  forth  as  chief ;  but 
in  other  respects,  and  at  other  times,  his 
place  is  subordinate.  Hence  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  is  made  to  diffuse  itself 
largely  through  the  whole.  Even  the  deeds 
he  disapproves  spring  from  a  mistaken 
homage  to  fidelity,  to  which  he  is  himself 
compelled  to  do  a  kind  of  reverence.  Brun¬ 
hild  is  not  so  masculine  a  person  as  to  pos¬ 
sess  no  womanly  claim  upon  our  interest ; 
nor  is  Kriemhild  so  feminine  as  to  fail  in 
lofty  and  self-sustained  feeling,  or  in  reso¬ 
luteness  of  purpose.  Hagen,  himself,  much 
as  we  condemn  his  treachery  in  relation  to 
Sigfrid  and  Kriemhild,  exhibits,  as  he 
passes  on  to  his  fate,  a  power  of  self-devo¬ 
tion  which  rises  to  sublimity.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  energy  with  which  hero  after 
hero  commits  himself  to  the  perils  that 
thicken  about  him',  each  joyously  choosing 
death  rather  than  be  numbered  with  the 
faithless.  Everywhere,  it  is  not  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  high  moral  element  that  is  want¬ 
ing,  so  much  as  the  wiser  culture  and  di¬ 
rection  of  a  strong  but  untutored  sense  of 
right.  Much  as  may  be  the  harm  that  has 
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come  to  this  precious  relic  in  the  jostling 
of  ages,  enough  of  its  substance  and  form 
remain  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  that  bygone 
life,  otherwise  hardly  known  to  history,  to 
which  it  pertains. 

After  the  mention  of  some  smaller  lays, 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Nibelungen,  follows  the  tradition- 
cycle  of  the  North  Sea,  which  contains  but 
one  poem — the  Lay  of  Gudrun.  Next  to 
the  Nibelungen,  it  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  the  German  epic. 

“  This  poem  contains  the  tradition  of  three  gene¬ 
rations  :  of  Hagerit  the  king  of  Iceland,  and  his 
youthful  history  ;  and  of  the  wooing  of  the  F us- 
land  King  Hettel,  for  his  daughter,  Hilde ;  and,  at 
length,  of  Gudrun.,  the  daughter  of  Hettel  and 
Hilde.  In  the  narrative  of  Hettel  wooing  for 
Hilde,  (as  Hagen’s  history  may  here  be  passed 
over),  we  meet,  first,  with  the  description  of  the 
singing  of  the  Stormarn  king,  Horant,  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  tradition  often  mentioned  and  described  by 
the  northern  tribes  related  to  us,  and  also  by  our¬ 
selves.  The  messengers  of  King  Hettel,  Horant, 
and  his  nien,  Frute  and  Wate,  have  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  to  Hagen,  king  of  Iceland,  in  order  to  win 
Hilde,  the  daughter  so  carefully  guarded,  for  their 
relation,  Hettel.  The  two  heroes,  Frute  and 
Wate,  have  already  won  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  and  the  latter,  at  least  jestingly,  the  good 
will  also  of  the  royal  ladies.  Wate,  the  giant, 
broad,  bearded,  hero,'  establishes  himself  by  the 
ladies,  who,  as  he  sits  gravely  there,  with  colored 
scarfs  bound  round  his  head,  covered  with  thick 
hair,  asks  him  in  jest  which  he  preferred,  to  remain 
with  beautiful  ladies,  nr  to  fight  in  hard  battles ; 
and  the  mighty  warrior,  who  rages  like  a  w’ild 
boar  in  the  bailie,  answers,  without  considering, 
that  to  him  it  seemed  indeeu  good  to  sit  with  beau¬ 
tiful  ladies,  but  yet  much  gentler  still  to  fight  with 
the  army  in  fierce  war ;  then  the  queens  laugh 
aloud,  and  ask  if  this  man  has  a  wife  and  children 
at  home  ?  In  this  manner  some  favor  for  the  suit 
is  already  won.  Then  Horant  raises  his  won- 
drously  sweet  song  in  the  still  evening,  in  the 
royal  castle  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  the  birds  silence 
the  echo  of  their  evening  lay  before  the  lovely 
tones  of  the  royal  singer ;  and  again  in  the  early 
morning,  at  the  rise  of  the  sun,  the  wonderful 
melody  sounds  through  the  castle,  so  that  the 
birds  forget  also  their  morning  song.  All  the 
sleepers  awaken,  and  the  king,  with  his  wife, 
steps  out  upon  the  battlements,  and  the  royal  maiden 
entreats  her  father,  ‘  Dear  father,  bid  him  sing 
again.*  And,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  evening, 
the  Danish  king  raises  his  voice,  so  that  the  bells 
never  rang  so  clearly  as  his  song;  the  laborers 
thought  they  did  not  work,  and  the  sick  thought 
they  were  not  ill ;  the  beasts  of  the  forest  left  their 
food,  the  worm  that  crawls  in  the  grass,  and  the 
fishes  that  swim  in  the  waves,  stayed  in  their 
restless  course.  The  singer  wins  the  maiden  for 
him  who  had  sent  him ;  she  steals  away,  goes 
with  him  to  the  ship,  and  becomes  Hettel’s  wife. 


“Their  children  are  Ortwin  and  Gudrun. 
Hartmut,  the  son  of  a  Norman  king,  woos  the 
latter,  but  ancient  hostility  between  the  families 
prevents  the  suit  from  being  successful.  Then 
Herwig,  King  of  Zealand,  apjiears,  and,  by  fight¬ 
ing,  wins  the  love  of  the  beautiful  Gudrun.  They 
are  betrothed,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Herwig  and 
her  father  make  a  campaign  into  a  distant  land, 
and,  during  the  absence  of  the  protector,  Hartmut, 
the  rejected  wooer,  comes  with  his  father.  King 
Ludwig,  before  the  castle,  conquers  it,  and  carries 
off  Gudrun.  Hettel  and  Herwig,  with  their  heroes, 
the  first  amongst  whom  is  Wate,  set  out  after  the 
robbers,  and  overtake  them  at  Wulpensande,  an 
island  in  the  North  Sea.  Here  according  to  the 
existing  testimonies,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
which  was  celebrated  in  lays  throughout  (Germany. 
As,  after  the  storm,  avalanche  on  avalanche  rolls 
down  the  mountain,  so  fly  the  spears  from  their 
hands;  standing  up  to  their  arms  in  water,  the 
heroes  fought  furiously,  till  the  sea-tide  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  waved  in  crimson  bright¬ 
ness  u{)on  the  distant  strand,  far  as  spear  could  be 
thrown.  Evening  approaches;  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Hettel,  the  father  of  Gudrun,  is  slain  by  the  Nor¬ 
man  king,  the  father  of  the  robber ;  as  the  evening 
red  dies  away  in  the  sky,  Wate,  furious  at  the 
death  of  the  kins:,  kindles  anew  an  evening  red 
upon  the  helmets  of  his  enemies  with  his  rapid 
sword-strokes  ;  meanwhile,  the  darkness  of  night 
causes  friend  to  fall  on  friend,  and  the  battle  ceases. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  Normans  flee  with 
their  prey ;  the  king’s  daughter  is  threatened  with 
instantaneous  death  in  the  waves  if  she  raise  one 
sound  of  lamentation  or  one  cry  for  help.  The 
remaining  foice  is  not  suflicient  to  follow  into  the 
land  of  the  enemy,  and  Wale  is  compelled  to  return 
forsaken  to  the  castle  which  he  had  so  often  en 
tered  with  loud  cries  of  rejoicing  victory.  ‘  Where 
is  my  dear  lord,  and  where  are  his  friends?’^  de¬ 
mands  Queen  Hilde,  as  in  terror  she  sees  Wate  en¬ 
ter  silently,  and  with  cloven  shield.  ‘  I  will  not 
deceive  thee — they  are  all  slain,’  is  the  short  an¬ 
swer  of  the  stern  hero ;  ‘  w’heii  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  is  grown  up  in  the  land,  then  will  come  the 
time  for  vengeance  upon  Ludwig  and  Hartmut.*  ” 

“In  tears  and  sadness  Gudrun  sees  the  coast  of 
the  Norman  land  and  the  castles  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  old  king  addresses  her  kindly  :  ‘If  noble 
maiden,  thou  wilt  love  Hartmut,  then  all  that  thou 
seest  is  offered  thee.  At  the  side  of  Hartmut, 
joy  and  royal  honors  await  thee.’  But  Gudrun 
replies  :  *  I  would  rather  choose  death  than  Hart¬ 
mut.  If  it  had  happened  thus  during  my  father’s 
life,  it  might  have  been  so ;  but  now,  I  would 
rather  lose  my  life  than  break  my  faith.’  The 
words  w’ere  deep  and  serious.  The  wild  chief, 
in  wrath  at  the  maiden’s  reply,  seizes  her  by  the 
hair,  and  hurls  her  into  the  sea ;  Hartmut  springs 
after  her,  and  can  only  just  catch  her  fair  braided 
tresses,  by  which  he  draws  her  back  to  the  ship. 
Had  a  modern  poet  invented  this  situation,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  so  in  order  to  use  the 
merit  of  this  rescue  to  Hartmut’s  advantage  ;  caus¬ 
ing  the  delicate  position  of  the  maiden  arising  out  of 
it  to  form  a  chain  of  other  situations,  out  of  which 
to  bring  the  constant  fidelity  of  Gudrun  more  glow- 
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ingly  forward.  But  here,  in  the  epic,  not  even  the 
filighlest  intimation  of  such  things  ensues ;  it 
strides  rapidly  on  without  tarrying — following  only 
thedecisive  events,  leaving  the  coloring  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer.  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  understand  how 
to  enjoy,  is  in  this  manner  infinitely  heightened. 
A  romance  of  modern  lime  is  read  out  when  it  is 
read  through  ;  the  true  epic  can,  no  more  than 
fresh  life  itself,  be  read  out  and  hastily  used  up 
in  the  service  of  idle  entertainment.  Gerlinde,  the 
mother  of  Hartmut,  at  first  receives  Gudrun  kind¬ 
ly  ;  but  as  she  also  uses  her  persuasive  powers 
upon  the  faithful  one  in  vain,  she  soon  passes  on 
in  her  ‘  wolfish  ’  nature  to  cruelty  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment. 

“  She  who  should  wear  a  crown  must  now  per¬ 
form  the  service  of  the  lowest  menial — heat  the 
stove,  and  wash  linen  upon  the  sea-shore.  But 
her  heart  remains  patient  and  her  soul  true ; 
patient  and  true  through  many  a  year  of  wrong 
and  humiliation,  ever  repeated,  ever  heightened. 

“  The  time  at  length  arrives,  when  an  army  can 
be  equipped  in  Gudrun’s  fatherland  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  After  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  the 
Frisiandish  heroes  reach  an  island,  from  whose 
lofty  trees  they  see  the  distant  Norman  castles 
shining  up  out  of  the  sea.  Gudrun,  as  she  has 
been  accustomed  for  years,  goes  daily  to  the 
sea-shore  to  wash  linen  ;  there  an  angel  is  sent  to 
her  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  to  comfort  her;  and 
what  co.mfort  docs  she  desire? — her  deliverance 
from  disgraceful  servitude — from  the  shameful 
ill-treatment  and  strokes  of  bondage  ?  ‘  Does 
Hilde  yet  live,  the  mother  of  poor  Gudrun  ?  Does 
Ortwin  still  live,  my  brother,  and  Herwig,  my  be¬ 
trothed,  and  Horant  and  Wate,  my  father’s  faithful 
ones?’  And  nowordofherdeliverai.ee?  Through 
the  long  day  she  converses  with  her  companions 
of  the  dear  ones  at  home.  But  angry  scolding 
from  the  wicked  Gerlinde  awaits  the  comforted 
one  on  her  return,  because  she  has  been  the  whole 
day  washing;  and  the  ne.xf  morning,  early  in  the 
year,  before  Easte.^  though  a  deep  snow  had  fallen 
overnight,  at  break  of  day  she  must  wade  bare¬ 
footed  through  the  snow'  down  to  the  w'ild  shore 
to  complete  her  task.  On  this  very  morning,  Ort¬ 
win  and  Herwig,  to  gain  intelligence,  come  in  a 
barque  near  the  place  where  the  king’s  daughter, 
trembling  with  cohl,  in  her  wet  garments,  washes 
linen  by  the  tide  streaming  with  ice,  and  in  the 
stormy  March  winds,  which  throw  her  beautiful 
hair  wildly  round  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
two  warriors  apjiroach  the  maidens,  who  are 
already  about  to  fly,  and  offer  them  the  morning 
salutation,  so  long  unheard;  for  with  Frau  Ger¬ 
linde  ‘  good  morning  and  good  evening  ’  are  scarce. 
Gudrun  they  do  not  recognize  in  her  disgraceful 
lowliness,  dress,  and  servitude  ;  they  question  res¬ 
pecting  the  people  and  land,  hear  that  it  is  well- 
armed  and  strongly  guarded  ;  but  that  apprehension 
is  entertained  only  of  one  enemy — the  Frislanders 
(Hegilingen),  During  the  long  conversation,  the 
maidens  stand  trembling  in  the  bitter  cold  before 
the  inquiring  heroes,  who  compassionately  offer 
their  mantles  to  wrap  them;  but  Gudrun  re¬ 
plies,  *  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  see  man’s 
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clothes  upon  my  body.’  Then  her  brother  Ortwin 
asks  if  a  maiden,  Gudrun,  had  not  once  been  car¬ 
ried  off  and  brought  hither;  and  Herwig  repeatedly 
compares  the  features  of  the  poor  serving-maid 
w'ilh  those  of  the  king’s  daughter,  who  w'as  to 
be  his  bride;  he  also  calls Ortw'in  by  name.  ‘  Oh,’ 
says  Gudrun,  *  if  Herwig  and  Ortwin  still  lived, 
they  would  long  since  have  come  to  rescue  us;  I 
also  am  one  of  those  carried  away,  but  the  poor 
Gudrun  is  long  since  dead.’  Then  the  King  of 
Zealand  stretches  out  his  hand:  ‘  If  thou  art  one 
of  those  who  were  robbed,  thou  must  know  the 
gold  which  I  wear  on  my  finger;  and  with  this 
ring  was  Gudrun  betrothed  to  love  me.’  Then  the 
eyes  of  the  maiden  sparkle  with  bright  joy  ;  and 
however  she  might  wish  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
of  her  servitude,  is  now  overpowered.  ‘  The  gold 
I  well  recognize,  for  it  was  mine  before ;  I  also 
still  wear  this  gold  which  Herwig  once  sent  to 
me.’  But  brother  and  betrothed  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  that  she  has  become  the  wife  of 
Hartmut,  and  express  their  horror  that,  in  spite  of 
it,  she  must  perform  so  low  a  service.  But  when 
they  learned  why  she  endured  this  humiliation  so 
many  years,  Herwig  will  instantly  take  her  with 
him.  And  does  it  so  happen,  we  shall  ask  ?  No, 
it  does  not  so  happen.  The  manners ot  the  olden 
time  were  for  that  too  firm,  too  strict,  too  noble — 
the  manners  of  a  lime  which  we  too  gladly  look 
upon  as  one  of  barbarism.  ‘  That  which  is  taken 
from  men  in  the  storms  of  war,’  replies  Ortwin, 
‘^will  I  not  secretly  steal  away  ?  and  rather  than 
steal  what  I  must  win  by  strife  of  weapon,  had  I 
a  hundred  sisters,  they  might  all  die  here.’  The 
two  princes  return  to  their  war-fleet,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  are  made  for  storming  the  Norman  castle. 
Gudrun,  however,  in  proud,  awakened  independ¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  joyous  expectation  of  an  honor¬ 
able  rescue  by  hero  hands,  throws  the  linen,  in¬ 
stead  of  washing  it,  into  the  sea.  She  anticipates 
a  wrathful  reception,  and  shameful  blows  from  the 
enraged  Gerlinde  ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  evil 
treatment,  now  pretends  she  is  willing  to  marry 
Hartmut — in  the  perfect  confidence  that,  by  the 
morrow’s  break,  all  will  be  quite  otherwise  at  the 
castle  than  it  now  is  in  the  evening.  When  Her¬ 
wig  and  Ortwin  return  to  the  army,  and  announce 
the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  Gudrun  through 
so  many  years,  the  heroes  raise  a  loud  cry  of  la¬ 
mentation  ;  but  the  old  Wate  tells  them  to  serve 
the  daughter  of  their  king  in  another  manner,  and 
dye  red  the  clothes  which  she  has  washed  white. 
Now,  in  the  night — the  air  is  clear,  the  heavens 
far  and  wide,  bright  in  the  shining  moonlight — the 
storm  on  the  Norman  ca.stle  shall  be  begun.  The 
morning  star  is  still  high  in  the  heavens;  a  com¬ 
panion  of  Gudrun  looks  through  the  window,  and 
toward  the  sea ;  all  the  fields  are  illumined  with 
the  bright  lustre  of  steel  helmets  and  glittering 
shields ;  and  immediately  the  watchman  also  calls 
from  the  battlements — ‘  Up,  ye  proud  heroes,  to 
arms  !  lords,  to  arms !  Ye  Norman  heroes,  up ! — 
e  have  slept  too  long.’  The  strife  commences; 
ravely  fighting,  the  Norman  King  Ludwig  falls 
beneath  the  strokes  of  Herwig  ;  the  evil  Gerlinde 
wishes  that  Gudrun  should  be  killed,  in  revenge ; 
and  the  drawn  sword  is  already  above  her  head. 
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when  Harmut,  who  from  below  had  known  his 
furious  mother’s  murderous  design,  nobly  averts 
the  crime.  Hartmut  is  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
wrathful  Wate  forces  his  way  into  the  apartments 
of  the  ladies,  to  take  the  merited  revenge  upoti 
Gerlinde.  As  nobly  as  Hartmut  had  previously 
rescued  Gudrun  from  death,  she  now  denies  the 
queen;  but  Wate  knows  howto  find  the  right, 
and  strikes  off  her  head,  together  with  that  of  a 
servant  of  Gudrun,  who  sought  to  win  thanks  from 
the  cruel  queen  by  becoming  the  tormentor  of  her 
own  mistress;  ‘he  knew,’ said  Wate,  ‘how  to 
deal  with  women,  therefore  was  he  chamberlain.’ 
Upon  this  follow  s  the  journey  home,  reconciliation, 
and  three-fold  marriages:  belw’een  Herwig  and 
Gudrun,  between  the  Norman  King  Hartmut  and 
Hildburg,  one  of  the  companions  of  Gudrun,  and 
between  Ortwdn  and  Ortrun,  the  daughter  of 
Ludw’ig  the  Norman  king.  The  only  one  in  the 
strange  land  who  had  felt  compassion  for  Gudrun, 
and  in  her  deep  injury  had  stood  comforting  beside 
her.” 

Among  the  productions  of  the  art  epic, 
at  which  we  now  arrive,  those  most  celebrated 
are  the  legends  of  the  Holy  Gral,  and 
Parcival,  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the 
greatest  poet  of  that  period,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  among  German  poets  generally.' 
He  had  his  place  with  those  poets  and  min¬ 
strels  who,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  assembled  at  the  court  of  the  Land¬ 
grave  von  Thiiringcn  ;  but  little  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  has.  been  transmitted  to  us, 
and  even  the  year  of  his  death  remains 
unknown.  Parcival,  brought  up  by  his 
mother  in  a  lonely  forest,  is  inspired  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  three  armed  knights, 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  Arthur’s  court,  and  as  he 
disappears  in  the  last  deep  forest  shade,  his 
mother  falls  to  the  ground  never  to  rise. 
His  first  deed  on  arriving  there  is  the  rescue 
of  the  Princess  Kouduiramur,  whose  castle 
is  besieged  by  her  suitors.  He  marries  her, 
but  is  soon  again  driven  forth  by  his  rest¬ 
less  disposition.  In  his  wanderings  he 
reaches  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Gral,  and 
there  meets  with  wonderful  and  inte¬ 
resting  adventures,  which  the  poem  de¬ 
scribes  with  great  beauty.  All,  however, 
bear  reference  to  the  mysterious  legend  of 
the  Gral.  This  Gral  was  a  vessel  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone  possessed  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  ;  from  it  our  Lord  distributed  his  body 
to  his  disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal ; 
in  it  was  caught  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  side  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  It  was  endowed  with  many  miracu¬ 
lous  powers,  and  preserved  in  a  superb 
temple  under  the  guardianship  of  a  chosen 
race  of  kmgs.  The  guardian  of  the  Gral 


could  only  be  a  man  perfect  in  purity, 
humility  and  fidelity.  Parcival  is  heir  to 
the  guardianship,  but  from  his  haughty, 
defiant  spirit,  and  his  rebellion  against 
God,  is  unable  to  take  possession  of  it 
until  the  purification  of  his  soul  has  been 
accomolished,  after  which  he  enters  the 
Gral  Castle  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
whose  histories  are  also  included  in  the 
poem.  A  few  words  respecting  Wolfram’s 
work  may,  perhaps,  be  quoted  : — 

“  No  lightly  reaped  enjoyment  is  offered  us  in 
Woll ram’s  Parcival ;  it  must  be  read  not  once,  but 
many  times,  in  order  to  be  throughout  loved  and 
admired,  though  numerous  details  interest  at  the 
first  glance,  partly  through  their  tenderness,  partly 
through  their  power  and  depth.  At  the  first,  or 
superficial  reading,  we  are  disturbed  by  a  mass  of 
material  apparently  too  vast,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  and  events  which  Wolfram  has  introduced 
into  those  pieces  designed  to  represent  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  w’orldly  chivalry,  the  adventures  of  Ga- 
weins,  and  the  length  of  these  passages,  will  at 
first  appear  almost  wearisome.  Upon  a  closer  in- 
vestigaiion  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  poem, 
this  earlier  objection  passes  away.  The  aim  of 
these  passages  was  to  set  forth  'perfectly  the  gay 
variety,  the  throng  and  confusion,  of  worldly  life  ; 
the  clear,  conscious  security  of  the  heroes  of  this 
life,  who  see  themselves  hemmed  in  with  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  entangled  anew  at  every  step,  but  who 
still,  through  victory  over  these  impediments,  pre¬ 
serve  their  address  and  ability,  directed  indeed  to 
the  most  immediate  objects,  but  with  a  firm  gaze 
and  clear  decision.” 

The  ruling  element  of  Wolfram’s  poetry 
is  seen  in  the  profound  and  earnest  gravity 
with  which  he  strove  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
worldly  desires  and  enjoyments  then  so 
prevalent  in  France  and  Italy,  and  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  Germany.  The 
great  contemporary  poet  of  W^olfram,  Gott¬ 
fried  von  Strassburg,  presents,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  the  most  striking  contrast  to  him  to 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  age  : — 

“  To  a  child  of  the  world,  in  so  eminent  a  .sense 
as  was  Gottfried,  the  severe,  almost  holy,  gravity, 
the  proud  dignity  of  thought,  and  the  sublimity  of 
a  heavenly  aim,  as  we  find  them  in  Wolfram, 
must  have  been  unseasonable,  even  unendurable. 
He  swims  in  full  current  with,  even  before,  the 
world,  its  guide  to  desire  and  enjoyment;  whilst 
Wolfram,  resisting  the  stream  ot  the  world’s 
course,  hurls  the  strong,  almost  threatening,  voice 
of  an  instructor — of  a  prophet,  into  the  universal 
tumult.” 

Hia  chief  poem  is  Tristan  and  Isolt,  a 
Celtic  narrative  marked,  as  are  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  that  cycle,  by  its  recklessness  as  re¬ 
gards  all  custom  and  honor)  faith  and  chas- 
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tity,  but  handled  with  skill,  grace,  and 
beauty.  Here — 

“  Divine  and  human  laws,  divine  and  human 
rights,  are  trampled  upon  with  an  ease  and  open 
shamelessness,  which  astonishes  and  often  dis¬ 
gusts.  A  most  disgraceful  mockery  of  wedded 
faith  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  Tristan  and  Isolt. 
Out  of  the  rude  mass  of  colors  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  British  or  French  poet,  he  has  created  a 
psychological  painting,  which  in  truth  and  depth 
transcends  all  ever  composed  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  what  does  he  describe — what  soul  does  he 
breathe  into  the  subject  ?  It  is  earthly  love,  the 
glow  of  love  consuming  man,  and  represented  as 
the  sole  object  of  life.  He  himself  says  the  aim 
of  the  poem  is  the  scope  of  love.'' 

After  the  notice  of  some  antique  poems, 
as  Lamprecht’s  Alexander  the  Great,  Vel- 
dekin’s  Eneas,  and  others,  follow  sacred  le¬ 
gends  and  narratives,  also  the  tradition  of 
the  brute  epic. 

“  The  roots  of  this  tradition  lie  in  the  harmless, 
natural  simplicity  of  the  oldest  races — in  the  deep 
and  affectionate  feeling  for  nature  experienced  by 
a  healthy,  vigorous,  natural  people.  As  such  a 
nature  attaches  itself  with  fervency,  wdth  impas¬ 
sioned  sensibility  to  the  appearances  of  natural 
objects — as  it  exults  with  summer,  mourns  with 
autumn,  and  with  winter  feels  itself  bound  in 
chains  of  heavy  imprisonment ;  as  it  lends  to 
these  natural  appearances  its  own  form,  own  hu¬ 
man  sensations;  and  as  it  has  cultivated  these 
personifications  of  natural  elements  into  magnifi¬ 
cent  myths,  clothed  in  forms,  now  of  lovely  kind¬ 
ness,  now  of  fearful  splendor,  as  in  Sigfrid  and 
Brunhild, — thus  does  it  closely  attach  itself  to  the 
brute  world  with  which  it  is  more  nearly  connected. 
And,  further,  not  only  attaches,  but  opens  itself  to 
it,  and  draws  it  in  to  its  own  life,  its  own  inter¬ 
course,  as  a  constituent  part  of  its  being,  given  and 
necesiary,  not  made,  feigned,  or  invented.  The 
source  of  the  narratives  of  brutes  in  the  brute  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  brute  epic,  is  in  the  pure,  harmless 
joy  of  the  natural  man  in  inimals — in  their  slen¬ 
der  form,  their  sparkling  eye,  their  bravery  and 
ferocity,  their  cunning  and  dexterity — it  is  the  joy 
in  that  which  he  perceives  in  brutes,  and  learns 
from  his  intercourse  with  them.” 

Concerning  the  Minne-song,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  fable  and  didactic  poetry,  we  se¬ 
lect  an  extract  from  the  several  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  it : — 

“  The  old  heroic  song,  which  sings  the  deeds  of 
a  whole  nation,  and  by  the  mouth  of  that  whole 
nation,  is  followed,  among  every  people,  by  a  song 
which,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the 
whole,  proceeds  only  from  individuals, — a  poetry 
celebrating  no  longer  deeds,  but  sensations  and 
feelings — which  sings  the  grief  and  joy  of  one 
man,  and  of  his  own  heart.  This  /yr/c,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  is,  however,  of  a  twofold  nature — 
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either  sensations  and  feelings  common  to  all, 
shared  by  each,  and  which  have  moved,  and  still 
move,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  hearts  of  all,  are 
sung,  which  is  the  Volkslied — the  song  of  the 
people ;  or  the  exclusive  experiences  of  one, 
which,  as  they  have  moved  the  heart  in  varied 
change,  now  also  sound  forth  in  divers  forms  and 
deeply-stirring  lays ;  they  are  the  joyous  notes  of 
the  happy  and  the  glad,  or  they  are  the  mournful 
melody  of  a  sorrowing  and  solitary  heart,  which 
seeks  after  sympathy,  and,  through  the  pure  form 
in  which  grief  and  gladness  are  portrayed  in  the 
lay,  wins  the  sought-for  sympathy.  This  is  the 
lyric  of  arU  which,  like  the  epic  in  its  various 
forms  and  grades,  unfolds  itself  during  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  century  among  the  Germans,  with 
unusual  richness,  bearing  the  most  lovely,  delicate 
blossoms,  of  ever-varying  love  and  fragrance :  it 
Ts  the  minne  poesie,  (the  poetry  of  love),  the  love- 
song  of  the  glad  spring  of  our  poet-life,  which 
once  re-echoed  like  the  nightingale’s  trill  in  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  May  woods,  from  every 
grove,  on  every  heath,  in  every  castle,  through 
every  town  of  our  fatherland,  in  graceful  lays 
from  thousands  of  joyous  and  longing  hearts.” 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Minne-sing- 
ers  was  VValther  von  der  Vogclweide,  whose 
last  songs  were  written  about  1228. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his  famed 
strophe  in  praise  of  woman,  is  one  of  his  po¬ 
litical  songs,  addressed  to  the  .  Emperor 
Philip. 

In  the  succeeding  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  find  German  fidelity  and 
Christian  faith  weak  and  trembling,  and 
German  poetry  also,  as  resting  mainly  on 
those  foundations. 

‘  In  the  fifteenth  century  began  the  so  called  re¬ 
awakening  of  letters,  i  e.,  the  acquaintance  wiih 
the  originals  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  of 
necessity,  beside  these,  our  poetry  made  the  most 
wretched  figure.  Now  with  the  poetry  of  our  father¬ 
land  all  was  passed,  passed  our  national  feeling — 
our  national  consciousness.  Henceforth  nothing  was 
valued,  nothing  read  or  practised,  save  Latin  poetry. 
Scholars  were  now,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ashamed 
of  their  mother  tongue,  and  were  simple  enough  to 
term  themselves  barbarians,  men  who  had  known, 
had  been,  nothing;  capable  of  nothing,  until  the  light 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  broke  in  upon 
them  !  The  ancient  gloQ'  of  the  German  emperor, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  (German  empire,  were  for¬ 
gotten  as  though  they  never  had  existed.  Philolo¬ 
gical  poetry  took  its  place  upon  the  throne,  and, 
three  centuries  long,  ruled  the  world  with  fine 
phrases.” 

After  touching  upon  the  epic  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Hans  Sachs,  Fischart,  and 
others,  the  first  grand  period  of  German 
literature  closes  with  the  prose  of  Luther 
and  the  sixteenth  century.  The  new  period 
commences  in  1624  with  Martin  Opitz.  It 
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is  distinguished  from  the  old  by  its  striving 
to  blend  foreign  poetic  elements  with  the 
German,  and  as  accomplishing  its  object  in 
the  height  of  the  second  classic  period. 
From  1624  to  1720,  was  the  interval  in 
which  German  poetry  suffered  its  greatest, 
deterioration.  It  then  fell  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  foreign  elements.  This  last  period 
was  followed  by  a  second  classic  period,  as 
Dr.  Vilinar  styles  it,  “  the  blooming  time 
of  the  New’ Period,”  extending  from  1750 
to  1832 

“  Poetry  now  unfolds  itself,  not  as  in  the  Old 
Period,  self-dependent,  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  development  of  slumbering  germs  and  buds, 
through  a  secure,  firm,  natural  impulse,  conscious 
of  itself — but  out  of  protracted  error,  deep  confu¬ 
sion,  and  coarse  irregularity,  it  becomes  formed  on 
the  basis  of  criticism,  through  strife  and  conflict.” 

Here  follow  some  remarks  upon  the  con¬ 
test  between  Bodmer  and  Gottsched,  which 
characterized  the  preparatory  stages  of  this 
period.  Noticing,  among  others,  Gellert, 
Weisse,  and  Klopstock,  Dr.  Vilmar  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  remark  on  the  genius  and  works  of 
Lessing,  whom  he  thus  contrasts  with  his 
predecessor,  Klopstock : — 

“  Vender  is  Klopstock,  tranquil,  gentle,  retiring, 
confined  within  himself — here,  Lessing,  restless, 
acute,  everywhere  taking  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  going  forth  out  of  himself, 
and  entering  w’ith  conscious  energy  into  the  spirit  of 
his  time ;  there,  a  lyric  strain  of  melting  softness — 
here,  prose,  with  the  most  sober  intellect,  and  the 
clearest,  coolest,  thoughtfulness  ;  there,  a  yielding 
to  matter  which  becomes  subordination — here,  a 
warding  off  of  the  same,  and  authoritative  demands 
upon  it ;  there,  the  good-natured — let  it  be,  let  it 
pass — here,  a  keen,  sword- 1  ike  criticism,  and  a 
scepticism  reaching  the  highest  point ;  there,  a 
fervent  union  with  Christianity  and  childlike 
faith — here,  indifference  toward  revealed  religion, 
and  a  hostile  position  toward  the  church  ;  there, 
almost  all  is  German  and  Christian— here  almost 
all  is  antique  and  heathenish ;  there,  the  matter 
overflows  the  form — here  the  most  rigid  measure 
and  narrow  form  holds  the  matter  within  strictest 
bounds.  Klopstock  and  Les.sing  are  the  great 
contrast  from  which  grew  our  new  classic 
period.” 

Wicland,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  Tiedge,  &c., 
are  followed  by  Herder,  whose  universality 
of  genius  rendered  service  to  the  literature 
of  his  country  rather  by  rousing  conscious¬ 
ness  and  elevating  mind  and  intellect,  than 
by  the  actual  creation  of  poetic  works. 
His  immediate  successor  was  Goethe,  who 
realized  and  completed  what  Herder  had 
prepared  the  way  for  and  commenced.  The 
VoL.  XV.  No.  III.  21 


mental  excitement  which  Goethe  produced 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit  of 
anything  purely  historic  and  conclusive 
being  arrived  at  in  regard  to  him.  Of  this 
Dr.  Vilmar  makes  us  well  aware,  yet  the 
pages  upon  Goethe^s  capabilities  and  per¬ 
formances  are  among  the  truest  and  ablest 
of  the  whole  work,  and  bear  the  marks  of 
far-reaching  penetration,  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  careful  and  schokir-like  re¬ 
flection-  A  passage  may  be  extracted  from 
them  : — 

“  Goethe  was  the  poet  w'ho  united  in  himself 
all  that  which  Herder  had  been  able  prospectively 
to  recognize,  but  was  not  himself  able  to  attain; 
he  was  the  genius  who,  with  the  fulUst,  strong¬ 
est,  immediate  poetic  perception,  without  books, 
without  model,  was  capable  of  passing  on  to 
poetry  out  of  life  itself ;  who  possessed  the  ability 
to  lay  felicitous  hold  on  poetic  matter  in  life,  and 
power  and  gentlene.ss  enough  to  form  the  real  into 
the  poetic  ;  who  sang,  as  in  the  old  lime,  (whose 
oracle  was  Herder),  not  merely  upon  and  for 
paper,  but  upon  and  for  the  heart,  with  and  for 
the  mouth’s  living  voice.  All  that  was  known, 
made,  and  artistic,  which  had  possessed  its  sway 
in  past  times,  and  from  which  even  Klopstock  was 
not  altogether  free,  passed  suddenly  away.  It 
was  an  immediate  surrender ;  it  was  genius  become 
reality, — after  which  the  lime  had  hoped  and 
waited  in  the  firm  consciousness  of  its  necessity. 
The  .‘iupremacy  also  of  matter  over  the  poet  now 
disappeared ;  a  supremacy  yielded  to  by  the  first 
poet-nenius,  Klopstock.  This  power,  on  which 
so'  many  contemporaries  should  yet  founder, 
crouched  down,  before  the  daring,  onward,  cheer¬ 
fully  victorious  energy  of  the  youthful  poet  who 
conquered  without  battle.  .  .  .  These  qualities, 
the  immediate  truth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  clear,  deep  and  spiritual  peace ;  this 
free  and  rapid  motion  governed  by  the  greatest  in¬ 
ward  tranquillity  ;  this  profound  and  perfect  self¬ 
merging  in  the  poetic  object,  in  order  occasionally- 
to  draw  the  same  back  into  that  self,  and  to  mould 
it  according  to  sure  forms  and  measures ;  this  soft 
and  mouldable  objectiveness,  and  this  self-conscious 
energetic  subject! veness;  this  ability  to  conquer  in 
being  overcome,  and  this  enjoyment  and  denial  in 
one  act — these  are  the  properties  bestowed  by  na¬ 
ture  upon  our  Goethe,  and  which  constitute  his 
inaccessible  greatness  and  immortality.  Through 
them  he  takes  his  place  beside  the  greatest  poets 
of  all  ages  and  nations — beside  the  Greeks,  beside 
our  greatest  ancient  singers,  beside  Shakspeare, 
beside  the  national  lyric — thus  remaining  but  one 
step  behind  the  national  epic,  the  greatest  poetic 
creation  of  the  human  mind,  unattainable  to  one 
individual. 

Kotzebue,  Jean  Paul,  Hoflfman,  and 
others,  here  follow,  and  give  place  to  the 
successors  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  to 
the  romantic  school,  comprising  the  two 
Schlegels,  Novalis,  Tieck,  Achim,  von 
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Arnim,  Clemens  Brentano,  Fouque,  Holder- 1 
lin,  Schulze,  Chamisso,  H  bland  and 
Schwab,  Kleist  and  Werner,  and  one  or 
two  beside.  The  romantic  school  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Fatherland  poets,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stands  the  aged  Arndt,  the  last  of 
these  are  Count  August  Platen,  and  Karl 
Zimmermann,  whose  Munchhaussen  is  the 
only  romance  known  to  the  present  time  as 
of  any  artistic  worth. 

We  think  we  have  now  said  enough,  and 
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extracted  enough,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment  concerning  Dr. 
Vilmar’s  publication.  We  know  of  no 
other  book  so  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  in¬ 
struct  our  countrymen  on  the  interesting 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  we  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  and 
may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in  the 
autumn. 


From  the  Dublin  UnlTersity  Mtguzine. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AGKICULTUBK— CHINESE  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
PEOPLE — EMPEROR  ATTENDING  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  FESTIVAL - INGENUITY  IN  IRRIGA-  ' 

TIoN - DWARF  VEGETATION — FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES - TEA,  AND  MODE  OF  PRE-  ^ 

PARATION - MODE  OF  PREPARING  SEEDS  j 

FOR  THE  GROUND  VALUABLE  TO  BRITISH  | 
AGRICULTURISTS.  j 

■  i 

The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  habits,  and  must  be  considered  as 
as  an  agricultural  people.  They  have  most  ^ 
wisely  established  laws  for  the  protection  i 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  it  carried,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  dig¬ 
nity,  once  in  every  year,  at  the  agricultural  | 
festival,  to  descend  from  his  throne,  clad  ! 
as  a  husbandman,  to  set  the  laudable  ex-  | 
ample  to  his  subjects  of  tilling  the  earth  ;  j 
bis  family  and  courtiers,  similarly  habited  | 
with  himself,  attend  him  on  the  occasion.  | 
The  appointed  day  having  been  previously  i 
proclaimed  throughout  the  empire,  the  em-  I 
peror  goes  forth  and  ploughs  a  particular 
field,  and  every  farmer  through  his  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  simultaneously  turns  up  the  earth. 
The  produce  of  the  field  ploughed  by  the 
emperor  is  always  most  carefully  preserved, 
being  considered  far  superior  to  any  other. 
The  ancient  laws  are  so  particular  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  even  declare  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  sovereign  shall  perform 
this  ceremony.  So  essential  do  the  Chinese 
consider  agriculture  to  the  prosperity  of  a 


nation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  many 
heavy  blows  and  great  discouragements  in¬ 
flicted  upon  it  in  Great  Britain,  by  modern 
legislation.  By  another  ancient  law,  all 
uncultivated  or  neglected  lands  are  declared 
forfeited  to  the  emperor,  who  grants  them 
to  farmers,  on  condition  of  their  being  kept 
in  proper  cultivation.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that,  in  China  there  is  not  an  uncul¬ 
tivated  spot  to  be  seen.  A  fifth,  and  in 
some  instances,  a  fourth  part,  of  all  pro¬ 
duce  is  reserved  for  the  emperor,  which  is 
paid  in  kind  to  the  principal  mandarin  of 
the  prince,  who  farms  the  tax.  There  is 
one  great  p^eculiarity  in  Chinese  agriculture, 
which,  if  adopted,  might  prove  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  Briiish  farmers.  All  seeds^ 
previous  to  being  sown,  are  steeped  in  liquid 
manure  until  they  germinate,  and  to  this, 
coupled  with  their  system  of  irrigation,  may 
be  attributed  the  rich  luxuriance  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  their  various  crops.  Their  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  perseverance  may  daily  be  witnessed 
in  the  terraces,  built  one  above  the  other,  up 
to  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  where 
paddy  is  cultivated.  They  form  reservoirs 
and  dams  on  each  platform,  and  the  water 
having  passed  along  one  terrace,  is  received 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  next  below,  and 
thus  descends,  step  by  step,  in  its  irrigatory 
course.  After  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  has  been  exhausted  which  was  saved 
in  these  reservoirs,  the  water  is  carried  both 
by  hand  and  ingenuity,  to  the  heights  above. 
Their  various  modes  of  irrigation  have 
been  frequently  described.  Their  methods 
of  threshing  rice  or  paddy  are  numerous. 
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I  have  seen  them  threshing  with  flails  of 
bamboo,  somewhat  similar  to  ours  in  form, 
but  shorter.  I  have  also  seen  them  or  their 
oxen,  tread  out  the  corn,  reminding  me,  in 
that  heathen  land,  of  the  passage,  “  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which  treadeth  out 
the  corn.”  Rice  is  the  staff  of  life  in 
China,  from  which  grain  they  distil  a  spirit 
called  sa.iishoo,  known  in  England  as  ar¬ 
rack.  Here  are  we  furnished  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  manner  in  which  everything 
is  turned  by  the  Chinese  to  account,  and 
nothing  wasted.  The  grain  forms  their  food, 
the  straw  thatches  their  houses,  and  out  of 
it  they  construct  coarse  mats,  and  make  pa¬ 
per.  The  husks  are  carefully  collected,  and 
being  mixed  with  a  greasy  substance,  are 
formed  into  cakes  to  feed  the  pigs.  Orna¬ 
ments  are  manufactured  out  of  prepared 
rice,  which  is  first  pounded  into  paste,  and 
then  hardened  by  fire.  I  have  seen  very 
pretty  vases,  and  bottles  of  antique  form  of 
this  material.  As  they  cultivate  their  hills 
to  the  summits,  so  do  they  make  the  mo¬ 
rasses  subservient  to  the  support  of  man. 
Bamboos,  split  longitudinally,  are  placed 
upon  the  marsh,  and  over  these  are  laid 
layers  of  earth.  In  this  artificial  soil  vege¬ 
tables  and  pot-herbs  are  raised  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  There  is  no  plant,  in 
short,  growing  in  -  China,  which  is  not  ren¬ 
dered  subservient  to  man’s  use.  They  ex¬ 
tract  oil,  equal  to  the  finest  Florence,  for 
table  use,  from  the  kernels  of  apricots. 
Excellent  oil  is  also  extracted  from  various 
seeds,  such  as  the  cotton  and  turnip,  which 
is  used  for  lamps,  and  by  the  lower  orders 
for  culinary  purposes.  A  most  beautiful 
black  dye  is  prepared  from  the  cup  of  the 
acorn  ;  and  the  finest  scarlet  is  extracted 
from  the  cactus.  Should  the  crop  of  mul¬ 
berry  leaves  prove  insufficient  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  silk-worm,  the  leaves  of  the 
ash-tree  are  made  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  sugar-cane  plantations  in  China  are 
allowed  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  1  have  been  induced  to  believe,  from 
the  complaints  made  by  West  Indian  plant¬ 
ers,  of  the  want  of  water,  that  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Chinese  irrigation,  is  due  the 
excellence  of  their  canes.  They  conduct 
water  through  trenches  from  the  large  re¬ 
servoirs  between  each  row  of  canes,  and  at 
regular  intervals  allow  it  to  flow  through 
transverse  trenches ;  these  trenches  are 
either  closed  or  opened,  as  the  canes  in  their 
res[)ective  vicinities  require  moisture.  As 
no  farmer  exclusively  cultivates  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  as  the  farms  are  all  small,  and  none 


can  afford  the  expense  of  machinery,  the 
use  of  a  perambulating  machine  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  juice,  is  contracted  for  by 
several  adjoining  farmers.  A  temporary 
building  or  bamboo  shed  for  boiling  is  con¬ 
structed  in  some  central  position  ;  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  each  plantation,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  families,  carry  their  canes  to 
this  building,  and  in  like  manner  convey 
back  the  manufactured  produce.  There  is 
nothing  lost  even  here,  for  the  canes,  after 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  are  used  for 
fuel. 

In  gravelly  soils,  where  nothing  else  can 
be  cultivated,  the  farmer  plants  the  bamboo, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tree,  with  its  tapering 
trunk,  and  leaves  of  most  graceful  form, 
something  resembling,  but  larger,  than 
those  of  the  willow,  of  a  brilliant,  light 
green  color,  is  peculiarly  elegant.  I  have 
seen  them  growing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height.  The  yellow  trunk  and  green 
leaves  of  a  bamboo  plantation  present  a 
very  agreeable  contrast  to  the  eye.  The 
uses  to  which  the  bamboo  is  applied  are 
various  ;  of  the  young  sprouts  a  most  de¬ 
licious  preserve  is  manufactured  ;  a  medi¬ 
cinal  substance  is  extracted  from  the  hollow 
of  the  tree.  1  am  ignorant  as  to  whether 
this  is  known  in  England.  Paper  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  pulp  ;  masts  and  spars 
are  formed  of  the  full  grown  tree,  as  well 
as  rafts,  houses,  and  furniture.  The  poles 
used  by  coolees  for  carrying  burthens  are 
made  of  bamboo,  and  the  oxen  are  yoked 
with  it. 

The  fruits  I  have  eaten  in  China  are  very 
fine,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  Singapore. 
The  Chinese  have  the  pine-apple,  custard- 
apple,  lee-chea,  pomegranate,  pumbelow, 
— a  plum  which  comes  from  Chink-chew, 
which  is  very  delicious,  not  unlike  our  egg- 
plum,  grapes — from  which  a  weak  wine  is 
made,  used  by  the  richer  classes,  resembling, 
in  flavor,  bad  Madeira — water-melons, 
sweet-melons,  apricots,  guavas,  plantains, 
bananas,  papaw,  chesnuts,  citrons,  mangoes, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  oranges.  Many 
of  the  fruits  are  dried,  and  also  made  into 
preserves  and  jellies.  The  orange  planta¬ 
tions  are  truly  beautiful,  and  their  fragrance 
almost  overpowering,  surpassing  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  size  of  the  blossoms 
and  flowers  is  most  extraordinary.  Their 
beauty  is  peculiar  to  China.  But  the  Orange, 
par  excellence^  of  China,  is  the  mandarin 
orange.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  it  must 
be  used  immediately  after  it  has  been  taken 
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from  the  tree,  as  it  will  not  keep  above  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  of  a  flatter  form 
than  others,  and  somewhat  smaller ;  the 
rind  is  the  bright  color  of  the  Seville 
orange  ;  although  I  cannot  say,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  did,  that  it  was  worth  a  voyage  to 
China  to  taste'  it,  yet  it  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit. 

The  dwarf  vegetation  of  China  is  peculiar 
to  that  country.  I  have  had  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  an  oak,  two  feet  high,  bearing  acorns, 
and  its  trunk  exhibiting  all  the  external 
marks  of  an  aged  tree.  1  have  also  had 
orange  and  citron  trees  of  the  same  size, 
bearing  fruit  of  a  very  fine  flavor.  One  of 
these  orange-trees  used  to  produce,  at  the 
same  moment,  incipient  buds,  blossoms  in 
full  flower,  fruit  newly  set,  and  of  full  size, 
in  a  green  state  and  ripe.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  I  had,  was  a  bamboo-tree,  two  feet 
and  a-half  high,  so  distorted,  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  dragon  with  a  boy  seated  on  his 
back. 

I  had  a  very  curious  Camelia  Japonica  ; 

I  never  heard  of,  or  saw  one  like  it  in  Chi¬ 
na.  It  was  of  a  unique,  bright  purple  co¬ 
lor.  The  Chinese  could  not  have  dyed  it, 
as  it  bloomed  in  my  own  possession.  The 
flower  was  large,  and  its  form  was  perfect. 
All  these  dwarfs  of  the  vegetable  world  were 
the  gift  of  a  valued  friend,  who  took  some 
pains  to  procure  them  for  me ;  but  the  air 
of  Hong-Kong  destroyed  them,  as  it  does 
everything  else.  I  have  seen  a  lu-chee 
tree,  whose  natural  size  is  that  of  our  full- 
grown  mulberry-tree,  dwarfed  into  one  of 
three  feet ;  its  trunk  had  all  the  appearance 
of  old  timber,  and  the  branches  tapered 
similar  to  those  on  a  natural-sized  tree.  I 
have  heard  of  an  orange-tree  being  distort¬ 
ed  into  the  form  of  a  man^s  hand  ;  but  1 
did  not  see  it.  The  mode  of  dwarfing  is 
simple :  the  branch  of  a  full-grown  tree  is 
covered  with  mould,  which  is  bound  round 
with  cloth  or  matting,  and  kept  constantly 
wet ;  the  fibres  of  the  branch  thus  covered 
soon  shoot  into  the  mould,  and  then  the 
branch  is  carefully  cut  from  the  tree,  the 
bandage  is  removed,  and  it  is  planted  in 
new  earth.  The  fibres  then  become  roots, 
and  thus  that  which  was  previously  a 
branch  on  the  parent  tree  becomes  a  trunk, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit.  The  buds  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  dwarfed,  are  torn  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  and  by  this  means,  the  branches 
are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  other 
buds  and  branches  shoot  out.  After  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  sugar-juice  is  applied  to  the 


trunk  of  the  dwarf-tree,  by  which  means 
insects  are  attracted,  and  thus  the  bark  is 
injured,  and  that  knotted  appearance  is 
produced,  peculiar  to  old  trees.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  give  any  particular  form  to  a 
tree,  the  branches  are  bent  into  shape,  and 
retained  in  it  by  means  of  pieces  of  bamboo. 
Although  China  does  not  abound  in  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  those  large  trees  and  forests, 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  there  is  no 
paucity  of  timber  or  useful  trees,  excepting 
in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  of  which  Hong- 
Kong  is  the  worst  specimen.  The  banyan 
or  pagoda-tree,  flourishes  well,  sending 
down  its  branches  to  root  in  the  earth,  and 
reproduce  other  trees,  to  be  similarly  mul¬ 
tiplied,  till  innumerable  arched  trees,  and 
cloistered  alcoves,  surround  the  enormous 
parent  trunk.  It  is  necessary  to  see  this 
tree,  to  estimate  its  beauty,  or  the  comfort 
afforded  by  its  shade.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  mulberry-trees  which  furnish 
food  for  the  innumerable  silkworms,  whose 
silk  forms  so  material  an  article  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  China.  From  the  lacker-tree, 
which  is  the  size  of  our  ash,  the  Chinese  ob¬ 
tain  a  very  valuable  oil,  which  they  employ 
for  varnish  ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  be 
most  careful  in  the  use  of  this  oil,  for,  if 
dropped  on  the  skin,  it  produces  a  cuta¬ 
neous  disease,  which  it  is  difficult  to  cure. 
There  is  a  particular  tree,  which  I  heard  of, 
but  did  not  sec,  in  China,  which  attracts  a 
bee,  called  the  “  white- wax  bee,”  which 
feeds  upon  its  blossoms  ;  the  natives  fasten 
nests  in  thjs  tree,  in  which  the  bee  deposits 
her  wax,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  The 
most  curious  tree  in  China  is  the  tallow- 
tree,  from  whose  fruit  is  extracted  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  fat,  from  which  candles  are  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  and  from  the  kernels  an  oil  is  pre¬ 
pared,  which  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  in  appearance 
is  something  like  the  elderberry,  but  much 
larger,  the  leaves  are  tinted  with  a  most 
beautiful  purple-scarlet  hue.  The  only  lau¬ 
rel  known  in  China  is  the  camphor-laurel, 
which  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  used  in 
ship-building.  The  camphor  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  branches  and  leaves,  when  an 
oil  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  variety  of 
processes  ;  but  the  camphor  thus  produced 
is  not  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Thave  been  informed, 
that  the  Borneo  camphor  is  much  purer  and 
far  superior  to  the  Chinese.  There  are 
whole  forests  of  the  camphor- tree  there, 
which  are  cut  down  by  the  natives,  solely 
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for  the  sake  of  the  camphor,  and  the  timber 
is  left  to  rot.  Had  we  possession  of  this 
island,  this  mi^ht  he  made  a  valuable  arti¬ 
cle  of  trade.  Cotton  prows  in  great  luxu¬ 
riance  in  many  parts  of  China.  From  the 
rind  of  a  species  of  sycamore,  the  Cninese 
manufacture  some  of  their  6nest  paper. 
There  is  a  tree,  also,  from  the  pith  of  which, 
when  dried,  they  produce  a  flour,  used  in 
culinary  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  di¬ 
late  upon  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  so 
much  has  been  already  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  grows  wild  in  China,  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  bears  a  white  fra¬ 
grant  flower ;  when  cultivated,  it  attains 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  is  planted 
in  rows,  and  weeded  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
the  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
plant,  the  finer  is  the  flavor  of  the  tea. 
There  are  many  varieties  ;  and  the  Chinese 
say,  they  have  more  than  one  hundred  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  tea-plamt.  It  is  a  most 
mistaken  idea  to  suppose,  that  the  green 
tea  is  made  by  the  process  of  drying  upon 
copper  ;  as  copper  is  never  used  in  drying 
it.  But  black  teas  are  often  made  green 
by  coloring  matter,  which  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
covered  by  chewing  a  few  leaves,  or  breath- 
ing  upon  a  handful,  when  the  green  hue  will 
8oon  disappear  ;  this  tea  is  known  as  “  Can¬ 
ton  Green.”  The  green  teas  are  a  different 
species  from  the  black  altogether.  The  fin¬ 
est  sorts  of  tea,  which  are  used  by  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  wealthy  mandarins,  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  same  care  which  we  bestow 
upon  exotics.  The  younger  the  leaves  are, 
when  gathered,  the  finer  is  the  flavor  of  the 
tea.  The  coarser  kinds  of  tea,  which  are 
used  by  the  poor,  are  the  old  leaves,  which 
have  been  gathered,  without. any  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  China, 
unsuitable  to  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
a  species  of  tea-plant  is  grown,  called,  by 
the  Chinese,  “flower  of  tea.”  The  flower 
of  this  plant,  they  sometimes  mix  with  their 
finest  teas,  to  impart  a  more  fragrant  flavor. 
The  Arabian  jessamine  is  said  to  be  some¬ 
times  substituted  for  this  purpose.  A  very 
superior  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of  the 
“  flower-of-tea”  plant. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  China  are 
not  only  those  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate, 
such  as  brimjals,  yams,  occus,  sweet-pota¬ 
toes,  and  pumpkins,  but  also  potatoes 
(though  of  an  inferior  description),  peas, 
Windsor-beans,  French-beans,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  equal  to  our  own.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  had  at  my  own  table,  an  excellent  white- 
cabbage,  which  is  unknown  in  England, 


very  good  salad,  radishes,  a  species  of  cu¬ 
cumber,  equal  in  flavor  to  ours,  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  altogether ;  I  must  not 
forget  the  truffles,  which  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  continent,  nor  the  capers,  which 
are  very  good.  The  tobacco-plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  China  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is 
of  an  inferior  description.  The  plant  from 
which  castor-oil  is  extracted,  grows  wild ; 
but  it  is  also  cultivated  with  great  care. 

China  is  thus  blessed  in  the  fertility  of 
her  soil,  and  the  produce  of  her  silk-worms ; 
but  such  prosperity  is  often  arrested  by  one 
of  the  curses  with  which  the  Almighty  for¬ 
merly  scourged  the  land  of  Egypt :  whole 
provinces  are  sometimes  entirely  devastated 
by  locusts.  These  voracious  insects  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  beautiful,  of  great  variety,  and 
some  of  a  very  large  size,  in  China. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  CHINA — GOLD 

AND  SILVER  TINSEL - PORCELAIN - SILKS - 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CARVED  IVORY  RALLS 

- COLORS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  DYES - VISIT 

TO  THE  ATELIER  OF  LUM-QUA,  THE  SIR  T. 

LAWRENCE  OF  CHINA - MANUFACTORY  OF 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING  OF  BOOKS - LITERA¬ 

TURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  China,  the  gold 
and  silver  tinsels  of  Pekin  stand  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation.  Their  chief  value  arises 
from  their  possessing  the  property  of  never 
tarnishing  in  any  climate.  In  appearance 
they  resemble  cloth  of  gold  or  silver.  Va¬ 
rious  and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  secret,  which  have  all  proved 
abortive,  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
manufactures,  whose  value  would  be  consi¬ 
derably  enhanced  by  the  discovery.  Tin¬ 
sels  are  wrought  of  various  patterns,  which 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  woven  into 
the  eloth,  and  not  stamped  upon  its  surface. 
They  are  constantly  used  in  trimming  their 
silken  robes. 

The  beauty  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  is 
well  known,  and  could  we  introduce  their 
colors  into  our  manufactures,  we  might  rival 
those  of  France.  The  finest  specimens 
come  from  the  manufactory  near  Pekin. 
The  be  autiful  transparency  and  brilliancy 
of  the  white  ground  is  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  incombustible  stone  or  earth, 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  If  this  be 
,  true,  and  the  locality  (which  is  said  to  be 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellow  River)  were 
discovered,  this  stone,  or  earth,  might  be 
brought,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  to 
England,  as  ballast  in  tea-ships,  as  all  ves¬ 
sels  laden  with  tea  are  obliged  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  ballast.  The  beauty  of 
the  porcelain-enamelling,  in  natural  colors, 
upon  metals,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  and  the  Chinese  might  here, 
again,  become  our  instructors.  1'he  silks, 
satins,  and  crapes  of  China,  are  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but  I  have  learned  from  merchants 
that  they  are  too  costly,  and  too  much 
prized  in  China,  to  form  articles  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  Great  Britain  It  is 
curious,  that  though  the  silks  and  satins 
surpass  the  looms  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  both  for  beauty  of  color  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  texture,  yet  the  silk  velvets  are 
far  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Kngland. 
The  Chinese  silk  velvets,  although  pos¬ 
sessing  much  substance,  have  the  peculiarly 
dead  hue  of  an  English  cotton  velvet,  and 
are  totally  void  of  the  silky  lustre  of  those 
manufactured  at  Genoa  and  Lyons. 

The  embroidery  of  the  Chinese  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves,  and  is  not  only  un¬ 
equalled,  but  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  exquisite  contrivance 
by  which  the  figures  are  made  to  corres¬ 
pond  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth  continues  a 
profound  secret.  The  finest  specimens  of 
embroidery  are  manufactured  in  the  interior 
from  wliich  we  are  still  excluded. 

The  filagree  work  of  the  Chinese  equals 
any  ever  produced  by  ancient  Venice,  and 
their  -chasing  in  silver  is  certainly  unrival¬ 
led.  The  beautiful  fidelity  with  which  they 
represent  figures,  houses,  &c.,  within  a  less 
space  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  truly  as¬ 
tonishing.  I  have  seen  in  China  specimens 
of  enameling,  which  surpass  any  I  have 
ever  seen  produced  at  Geneva  ;  and  their 
excellence  is  particularly  exemplified  in  their 
mode  of  using  ultra-marine,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  everlasting.  It  is  said  that  this 
manufacture  is  chiefly  confined  to  Nankin. 

France  might  well  be  proud,  could  she 
improve  any  of  her  manufactures,  by  ascer¬ 
taining  and  adopting  those  processes  by 
means  of  which  the  Chinese  excel  in  any  of 
the  above  arts ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
some  object  of  this  sort  has  led  her  to  incur 
the  expense  of  an  embassy  in  China,  and  to 
maintain  a  squadron  in  those  seas.  It  be¬ 
hoves  Great  Britain  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  her  neighbor 
in  China. 

The  beauty,  peculiarity,  and  depth  of 


the  carvings  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  are 
well  known.  I  took  some  trouble  and  pains 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  instruments  with 
which  the  artists  worked,  but  regret  to  say 
I  was  unsuccessful.  The  ivory  balls  so 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  are  constructed,  have  long  ex¬ 
cited  admiration,  and  surprise  at  the  artistic 
skill  and  means  by  which  so  many  concen¬ 
tric  balls  can  be  carved  one  within  the 
other.  I  know  not  [whether  any  one  else 
has  made  the  discovery,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  each  ball  is  constructed  of  two  pieces, 
the  edges  of  which  are  so  finely  scraped 
down,  that  the  edge  of  one  hemisphere  is 
made  to  overlap  its  counterpart  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  Thus  one  ball  is  easily 
enclosed  within  another.  The  joinings  are 
then  united  by  a  peculiarly  strong  cement, 
aided  by  the  employment  of  steam  and 
pressure.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  the 
expensive  trial  wrll  soon  ascertain  the  fact 
by  applying  a  very  powerful  heat  to  one  of 
these  balls,  which  will  open  at  the  joints  in 
due  time.  The  most  curious  variety,  one 
of  which  I  possess,  is  a  ball,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  cut  out  of  the  solid 
mass,  with  perforated  holes,  through  which, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  turned,  spikes  of  ivory 
protrude.  Though  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  weight  such  as  to  imply 
solidity,  without  any  carving  to  conceal  a 
joining,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  executed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  others. 

The  dyes  of  the  Chinese  have  been  before 
alluded  to,  the^  knowledge  of  which  would 
prove  a  source  of  improvement  to  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  but  the  colors  prepared  and 
used  by  their  artists  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  those  used  formerly  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  Italian,  or  Flemish  schools.  When 
in  Canton,  I  went  to  visit  the  atelier  of 
Lura  qua — the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
China — and  my  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  what  I  considered  a  very  pretty 
female  face,  of  round,  plump  contour,  the 
eyes  rather  too  small ;  the  figure  was  habit¬ 
ed  in  Chinese  costume.  On  asking  the 
artist  who  the  lady  was,  he  replied — “  That 
fancy  portrait  for  Englishman.  That  not 
China  beauty.  That  China  beauty,’’  point¬ 
ing  to  the  portrait  of  a  boatwoman,  which 
most  certainly  ill-accorded  with  our  ideas 
of  feminine  loveliness.  The  coloring  of 
this  artist’s  oil-paintings  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  He  showed  me  many  portraits,  several 
of  which  I  instantly  recognized,  both  of 
Europeans  and  Chinese.  Though  deficient 
in  light  and  shade,  they  were  executed  in  a 
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most  masterly  manner.  ^  There  is,  however, 
a  want  of  life  and  expression,  which  no  doubt 
these  ingenious  people  might  soon  rectify. 
I  possess  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  dwelling, 
painted  in  oil  by  this  master,  which  for 
chasteness  of  composition,  accuracy  of  per¬ 
spective,  truthfulness  of  design,  and  sub¬ 
dued  tone  of  coloring,  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  master  of  the  ancient  schools. 
What  renders  this  painting  so  remarkable, 
is  the  diversity  of  subject.  The  figures  and 
costumes  are  perfect  ;  and  the  objects  of 
still  life,  animals  and  flowers,  are  delineated 
with  Chinese  accuracy.  I  was  not  previous¬ 
ly  aware  of  their  proficiency  in  oil-painting, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  is  generally  known. 
Their  water-color  drawings  have  often  been 
imported  to  Europe.  The  late  Doctor 
Adam  Clarke  possessed  a  series  of  great 
beauty,  representing  all  the  legends  of  their 
mythology.  There  is  something  very  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  preparation  of  their  oil-paints. 
On  one  occasion  I  watched  with  an  artist, 
who  was  in  company  with  me,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  pupil  who  was  mixing  some 
paints.  When  Lura-qua  ob.served  us,  he 
instantly  stopped  his  progress,  nor  did  he 
allow  him  to  resume  his  occupation  during 
our  stay.  I  purchased  some  colors  from 
him,  and  mixed  them  in  our  manner,  and 
although  they  appeared  the  same  as  those 
which  he  was  using,  the  tints  were  totally 
different.  1  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  or 
sell  me  some  prepared  colors ;  but  neither 
fair  words  nor  money  could  persuade  him 
to  accede  to  my  request.  Here  I  saw  some 
highly-finished  water-color  drawings  upon 
rice-paper,  representing  human  beings,  ani¬ 
mals,  flowers,  and  birds.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  drawings  were  a  series 
which,  corresponding  with  Shakspeare’s 
Seven  Ages  of  Man,  represented  the  life 
and  death  of  a  mandarin.  The  first  in 
order  exhibited  an  infant  just  born,  whom 
the  female  attendants  immerse  in  his  first 
bath.  Next  his  father  leads  liim  by  the 
hand,  and  conducts  him  to  school.  Then 
he  appears  in  the  house  of  a  mandarin,  to 
whom  he  presents  certain  writings.  Next, 
having  been  just  married,  he  attends  to 
welcome  and  receive  his  bride  at  his  own 
house.  Now,  habited  as  a  soldier,  be  knocks 
his  head  before  the  emperor,  who  confers 
upon  him  the  button  of  a  mandarin,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  military  services.  Arrayed  in 
mandarin  robes,  and  surrounded  by  nume¬ 
rous  attendants,  he  proceeds  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  schoolmaster,  to  thank  him  for  the 
successful  education  he  received  under  his 


charge.  “  The  last  stage  (of  life)  in  this 
eventful  history,”  represents  the  mandarin 
on  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  family  of  weeping  wives,  sons,  daugh¬ 
ters,  grand- children,  and  other  relatives, 
while  near  him  is  placed  a  cofl&n  exquisitely 
decorated.  The  last  drawing  exhibits  the 
deceased  mandarin  borne  to  the  grave,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  innumerable  banners,  on  which  are 
inscribed  his  manifold  titles,  and  various 
good  qualities,  followed  by  a  train  of  sedan 
chairs,  occupied  by  mourners  and  attend¬ 
ants.  The  beauty  of  coloring  in  this  series 
of  drawings  is  inimitable,  and  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  likeness  is  preserved  in  the  face  from 
the  infant  to  the  dying  mandarin.  The 
whole  of  the  accessories  appertaining  to  each 
epoch  are  faithfully  delineated,  and  the 
backgrounds  are  most  delicately  stippled  in. 
The  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  Chinese 
artist  contrasts  amusingly  with  the  attempts 
made  by  our  own  artists  to  represent  Chi¬ 
nese  customs  and  manners.  In  represent¬ 
ing  a  criminal  receiving  the  bastinado 
English  draftsmen  represent  the  feet  held 
by  two  Chinese,  dressed  in  boots  and  wear¬ 
ing  mandarins’  caps  and  feathers.  Execu¬ 
tioners  were  never  graced  with  such  appen¬ 
dages.  This  cap  and  boots  never  are,  and 
dare  never  be  worn  except  by  mandarins. 
The  peacock’s  feather  is  rarely  conferred  by 
the  emperor,  and  then  only  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  some  public  service.  On 
some  rare  occasions,  an  individual  of  merit 
may  receive  the  distinction  of  three  fea¬ 
thers.  It  is  considered  nearly  as  great  an 
honor  to  receive  this  feather,  as  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  gift  of  some  of  his 
personal  appendages — such  as  a  fan  and 
fan-case,  or  his  purse,  which  is  the  highest 
distinction  known. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  China  many  centuries 
earlier  than  in  Europe.  Tradition  affirms 
that  the  invention  is  due  to  a  mandarin,  who 
mixed  silk  and  pulp  of  trees  together, 
which  he  spread  in  the  sun.  The  very  in¬ 
ferior  description  of  paper  which  is  produced 
in  China,  seems  a  tacit  contradiction  to  this 
claim  of  priority,  as  it  is  almost  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  a  nation  which  has  brought  other 
arts  to  so  great  perfection,  and  where  lite¬ 
rature  is  so  highly  prized,  should  so  long 
stand  stationary  in  an  art  so  useful.  Their 
best  and  finest  paper  is  made  of  the  pulp 
of  the  sycamore  tree,  and  their  coarser 
paper  from  paddy-straw,  the  fibre  of  hemp, 
and  the  barks  of  various  trees ;  that  which 
we  erroneously  call  rice-paper  is  made  from 
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a  very  fine  description  of  bark  ;  but  the 
best  paper  comes  from  Nankin. 

The  Chinese  also  lay  claim  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  at  an  equally  early  period. 
From  the  nature  of  the  language,  however, 
this  art  does  not  appear  capable  of  much 
improvement,  since  the  Chinese  language 
consists  of  between  seventy  thousand  and 
eighty  thousand  characters,  each  character 
representing  a  distinct  word.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  impracticable  to  use  moveable  types  ; 
and  therefore  they  adopt  the  plan  of  cutting 
in  relief  all  the  characters  of  the  work  to 
be  printed,  on  slabs  of  a  very  hard  wood. 
The  printer  daubs  these  over  with  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Indian-ink,  and  the  paper,  being 
pressed  upon  them,  receives  the  impression. 
One  coating  of  the  printing  fluid  is  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  impressions,  but  the  paper 
being  of  too  porous  a  nature  to  receive  im¬ 
pressions  on  both  sides,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  fold  the  paper.  These  doubled 
sheets  are  then  stitched  together,  the  fold 
is  at  the  outer  edge,  with  two  coarser  sheets 
of  paper  to  form  a  cover.  But  the  wealth¬ 
ier  classes  are  as  particular  as  we  are,  in 
their  bindings,  which  are  of  beautifully  fig¬ 
ured  silks  and  satins,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver  tinsels.  The  Chinese  being  a  very 
reading  nation,  never  destroy  the  slabs  on 
which  the  characters  of  a  work  are  cut, 
which  are  laid  by  with  great  care,  and  the 
place  of  their  deposit  is  referred  to  in  the 
preface  of  the  work. 

Books  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  it  is 
deplorable  to  witness  the  depravity  of  taste 
so  publicly  exhibited  in  China,  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  an  enormous  number  of  obscene 
publications  and  indecent  engravings, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  taste 
for  reading  may  very  cheaply  be  gratified 
in  China,  by  means  of  itinerant  circulating 
libraries,  which  are  carried  about  by  their 
proprietors,  in  boxes  slung  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  education 
so  universal  as  it  is  in  China.  In  such  esti¬ 
mation  is  literature  held,  that  literary  at¬ 
tainments  form  the  only  passport  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  Each  province 
is  furnished  with  officers  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  claimants  or  aspirants  to  state  pre¬ 
ferment,  who  go  their  circuits  twice  in  each 
year.  Each  candidate  must  submit  to  re¬ 
peated  examinations  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  placed  upon  the  books  for 
preferment.  When  a  man  has  reached  the 
highest  class  of  literary  attainment,  he  is 
examined  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and 


if  approved  of  by  him,  he  attains  the  high¬ 
est  honors.  It  would  appear  that  genius  or 
originality  is  not  so  much  admired  in  China 
as  memory.  The  power  of  reciting  the 
greatest  number  of  the  sayings  of  their  an¬ 
cient  sages,  is  considered  the  acme'  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Every  literary  honor  confers  the  rank 
of  a  mandarin  on  its  possessor  ;  and  each 
grade  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  dress. 
Although  honors  are  not  hereditary  (even 
the  emperor  selects  whom  he  pleases,  as  his 
successor,  from  the  royal  blood),  yet  the 
descendants  of  men  of  learning  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  descendants  of  Confucius,  who  died 
more  than  two  .thousand  years  ago,  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  by 
all  classes,  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest 
coolee.  So  highly  is  learning  prized,  that, 
very  frequently,  deceased  ancestors  are  en¬ 
nobled,  in  compliment  to  the  attainments 
of  their  descendants.  The  emperor  causes 
a  book  of  merit  to  be  kept,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  various  titles  and  descriptions 
of  the  mandarins,  the  causes  of  their  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  all  their  actions  which  are  de¬ 
serving  of  praise.  Should,  however,  a 
mandarin  be  degraded  (which  frequently 
occurs)  the  reason  of  his  punishment  is 
stated  with  equal  accuracy.  Gazettes,  by 
the  emperor’s  command,  are  commonly 
published  at  Pekin,  which  contain  imperial 
grants  of  land,  remission  of  taxes,  public 
acts,  &c.,  &c.  The  day  which  is  selected 
by  the  emperor  for  all  public  executions  is 
notified  by  md&ns  of  this  gazette.  The  de¬ 
gradation  of  mandarins  is  here  announced  ; 
and  the  events  of  war  are  bombastically 
set  forth,  which  invariably  represent  the 
deeds  of  the  nation  as  successful.  The 
official  reports  contained  in  this  gazette,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  of  the  thousands  of  Fan- 
quis  who  were  daily  slain,  and  driven  be¬ 
fore  their  conquerors,  were  truly  astound¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EVILS  OF  OPIUM  TRADE — EFFECTS  ON  ITS  VO¬ 
TARIES,  AND  ON  MERCHANTS - A-CHOU-Y- 

OK — DUTY  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  OPIUM 
TRADE - NEW  TREATY  SUGGESTED — IN¬ 

TERCHANGE  OF  AMBASSADORS  DESIRABLE 
- SUGGESTIONS  ON  TRADE - FURS. 

The  trade  in  opium  is  of  the  most  fearful 
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nature.  To  furnish  poison  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  whatever  may  be  the  gain,  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  Opium  not  only  en¬ 
slaves  its  votaries,  but  destroys  their  bo¬ 
dies  ;  it  commits  such  fearful  ravages  in 
its  progress,  that  the  mental  powers  are 
wholly  paralysed,  and  the  consumers  are 
conducted  onwards  from  one  crime  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  habitual  use  of  this  drug  terminates 
the  smoker’s  life  in  about  five  years.  The 
offspring  of  the  opium-smoker,  may  always 
be  known  by  his  emaciated  appearance 
and  imbecile  mind.  Unborn  generations 
are  thus  doomed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
their  parents,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
heartless  traders.  In  the  empire,  the  smo¬ 
ker,  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is 
compelled  to  use  the  opium-pipe  in  secret. 
A  wealthy  smoker  provides  himself  with  a 
subterranean  chamber,  where  he  may  in¬ 
dulge  his  suicidal  propensity  without  mo¬ 
lestation.  We  cannot  penetrate  into  these 
narcotic  caverns,  or  witness  their  sepulchral 
horrors.  Whole  streets  are  devoted  to  li¬ 
censed  opium-shops,  from  which  the  colo¬ 
nial  government  derives  a  large  revenue. 
It  is  even  a  more  shameful  crime  to  fill  the 
treasury  of  a  colony  from  the  produce  of 
such  a  trade,  than  to  traffic  in  slaves.  Pru¬ 
dery  has  exclaimed  against  our  French 
neighbors  for  taxing  gambling  and  prosti¬ 
tution  ;  but  we  should  look  more  at  home 
before  we  boast  of  our  morality,  and  not 
suffer  our  colony  to  turn  this  murderous 
and  soul-destroying  drug  into  a  source  of 
revenue. 

Man  degraded  into  an  opium-smoker 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  says  : — 

“  One  of  the  objects  at  this  place  (Singapore) 
that  1  had  the  curiosity  to  visit,  was  the  opium- 
smoker  in  his  heaven^  and  certainly  it  is  a  most 
fearful  sight,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  degrading 
to'^the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  wallowing  in  his 
filth.  The  idiot-smile  and  deathlike  stupor  of  the 
opium  debauchee  has  something  far  more  awful 
to  the  gaze  than  the  brutality  of  the  latter.  Pity, 
if  possible,  takes  the  place  of  other  feelings,  as  we 
W’atch  the  faded  cheek  and  haggard  look  of  the 
being  abandoned  to  the  power  of  the  drug ;  whilst 
disgust  is  uppermost  at  the  sight  of  the  human 
creature  levelled  to  the  beast  by  intoxication. 

“  One  of  the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
wholly  devoted  to  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  poi¬ 
son  ;  and  here,  in  the  evening,  may  be  seen,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  crowds  of  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  seek  these  places  to  satisfy  their  de¬ 
praved  appetites. 


•*  The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke  are 
surrounded  by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for 
the  head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side-room  is 
devoted  to  gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl 
for  the  admission  of  opium  is  not  larger  than  a 
pin's  head.  The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind 
of  incense,  and  a  very  small  jiortion  is  sufficient  to 
charge  it,  one  or  two  whiffs  being  the  utmost  that 
cun  be  inhaled  from  a  single  pipe  ;  and  the  smoke 
is  taken  into  the  lungs,  as  from  the  hooka  in  In¬ 
dia.  On  a  beginner,  one  or  two  pipes  will  have 
an  effect,  but  an  old  stager  will  continue  smoking 
for  hours  At  the  head  of  each  couch  is  placed 
a  small  lamp,  as  fire  must  be  applied  to  the  drug 
during  the  process  of  inhaling;  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  filling  and  pro|ierly  lighting  the  pipes, 
there  is  generally  a  person  who  waiis  upon  the 
smoker  to  perform  the  office.  A  few  days  of  this 
fearful  luxury,  when  taken  to  excess,  will  impart 
a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  features,  and  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an 
idiot  skeleton.  The  pain  they  suffer  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  drug,  after  long  habit,  no  language 
can  explain;  and  it  is  only  to  a  certain  degree  un¬ 
der  its  influence  that  their  faculties  are  alive.  In 
the  hours  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  infatuated 
people  may  be  seen,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  all  the  different  stages.  Some  entering, 
half  distracted,  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they 
have  lieeu  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day  ;  others 
laughing  and  talking  under  the  effects  of  the  piiie; 
while  the  couches  around  are  filled  w'ith  their 
different  occupants,  who  lie  languid,  with  an  idiot- 
smile  upon  their  countenances,  too  completely  un¬ 
der  the  influences  of  the  drug,  to  regard  passing 
events,  and  fast  merging  into  the  wished  for  con¬ 
summation.  The  la.st  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is 
generally  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a 
species  of  morgue^  or  dead-house,  where  lie  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium- 
smoker  madly  seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long 
sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying.” 

The  British  merchant  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  every  protection  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  legitimate  trade,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  every  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  his  political  relation.  As  an  inhabitant 
of  Hong- Kong,  every  assistance  and  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  rendered  to  him  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  his  calling,  while  ex¬ 
changing  European  commodities  for  the 
teas,  silks,  and  dyes  of  China  ;  yet  that 
protection  should  be  withdrawn  when  he 
becomes  an  opium-smuggler.  Descending 
from  an  honorable  position,  he  then  brands 
himself  with  infamy,  and  proves  that  he  is 
devoid  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  tacit  sanction  is  given  to  any  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  who  choose  to  embark  in  this  dis¬ 
honorable  trade,  prohibited  alike  by  the 
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laws  of  China,  of  humanity,  and  of  God. 
Hong-Kong  is  openly  permitted  to  be  made 
a  depot  and  roadstead  for  receiving  ships, 
employed  to  enervate,  demoralize,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power. 
They  are  constantly  anchored  both  there 
and  at  Whampoa. 

A  stir,  possibly  for  effect,  was  made  at 
some  of  the  ports  by  the  consuls.  Thus, 
at  Canton,  an  order  was  sent  down  to  the 
receiving  ships,  which  had  been  lying  for 
months  at  Whampoa,  to  send  in  their  pa¬ 
pers.  The  friendly  notice  sufficed  ;  they 
very  quickly  slipped  their  cables,  and 
sailed  away.  The  owners  and  commanders 
were  very  well  known  at  the  consulate,  but 
no  further  steps  were  ever  taken.  When 
the  affair  had  blown  over,  the  receiving 
ships  returned  with  new  cargoes  to  their  an¬ 
chorage. 

If  the  Chinese,  habitually  a  depraved 
race,  and  prone  to  every  vice  to  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  addicted,  deem  it  necessary 
to  enact  the  severest  laws  against  the  sale 
and  use  of  this  poisonous  drug,  how  for¬ 
eign  ought  it  to  be  to  the  British  nation,  and 
the  honor  of  her  merchants,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  to  break  the  laws  of  a  country  with 
which  wo  are^  in  alliance,  and  to  pan¬ 
der  to  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants  ! — 
Britain  may  boast  of  having  abolished  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  she  may  be  proud 
of  her  just  though  tardy  legislation  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Africa  ;  but  it  behoves  her  to  prove 
that  her  policy  was  the  result  of  her  deep 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  If  her  repent¬ 
ance,  as  a  dealer  in  slaves,  be  genuine,  she 
will  not  suffer  an  equally  nefarious  traffic, 
to  be  carried  on  in  her  name  for  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  China.  It  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  British  merchant  to  establish  a 
character  for  probity  and  honesty  with  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  with  other  nations.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  in  China  English  merchants  and 
English  officials  appear  to  have  combined 
together  to  subvert  the  deserved  fame 
Great  Britain  has  established  in  all  her 
other  foreign  relations.  Our  policy  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  opium  trade  has  injured  our 
character  for  political  honesty  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Chinese  government  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  is  most  mischievous  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  upon  our  mercantile  community. 
Our  traders  sanctioned,  or  at  least  connived 
at,  in  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  Chinese, 
and  aiding  them  in  the  transgression  of 
their  national,  and  of  all  moral  laws,  be¬ 
come  defiled  in  their  consciences,  and  feel¬ 


ings  of  common  honesty  are  set  aside. 
Thus,  not  contented  with  the  enormous 
prices  obtained  for  opium  (varying  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  chest  for 
the  Mal-wa,  which  is  of  inferior  quality, 
the  Patna  always  fetching  much  higher 
prices),  they  place  a  layer  of  opium  balls 
upon  the  top  of  a  chest,  which  is  filled  be¬ 
neath  with  hay  and  rubbish.  When  the 
Chinese  smuggler  comes  on  boaid  a  receiv¬ 
ing  ship  or  clipper,  he  is  compelled  to  take 
this  box  without  examining  its  contents — 
compelled,  I  say,  because,  as  a  contraband 
dealer,  he  has  no  appeal.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  British  merchant  is  secured 
against  fraud,  by  the  employment  of  a 
schroff,  a  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
assay  Sycee  silver  and  dollars.  No  opium 
chest  is  allowed  to  go  over  the  side  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  until  the  whole  value  in  silver  has  passed 
through  his  hands.  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  long  in  the  employment 
of  one  of  the  richest  houses  in  China,  that 
when  he  received  the  chests  on  board  the 
clipper,  they  were  not  more  than  half  full 
of  opium,  and  that  he  took  very  good  care 
that  they  should  not  be  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  full  when  he  sold  them.  The  comman¬ 
der  of  a  receiving  ship  at  W’hampoa  boasted 
in  my  presence  that  there  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  chests  on  board  his  ship,  which  did 
not  contain  above  fifty  chests  of  opium.  I 
do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  accuse  all 
the  merchants  engaged  in  the  traffic,  of  such 
gross  dishonesty,  but  it  is  a  constant  prac¬ 
tice  on  board  deceiving  ships.  Two  of  the 
largest  and  richest  houses  in  China  have 
receiving  ships,  anchored  off  Hong-Kong, 
and  occasionally  at  other  ports.  The  fast¬ 
est  vessels,  called  clippers,  are  constantly 
employed  by  them  in  conveying  the  opium 
from  India  in  carrying  on  the  coast  trade, 
and  in  supplying  the  receiving  ships. 

Immediately  before  government  issued 
their  order  to  the  British  to  deliver  up 
their  property  in  opium,  for  which  an  in¬ 
demnity  was  secured  to  them,  a  Chinaman, 
named  A-chou-y-ok,  relying  on  British  pro¬ 
bity,  placed  a  quantity  of  opium  for  secu¬ 
rity  on  hoard  a  clipper,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  houses  above  alluded  to.  All  the  opi¬ 
um  on  board  the  clipper  in  question,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  A-chou-y-ok,  was  surrendered 
without  delay.  The  owner  of  the  clipper 
received  compensation  for  the  whole  of  this 
abominable  cargo,  which  was  entered  in  his 
own  name.  He  refused  to  render  any  ac¬ 
count  to  the  Chinaman,  who  was  compell¬ 
ed  in  1845  to  commence  legal  proceedings 
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for  the  recovery  of  his  own  share  of  the 
indemnity. 

A  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  recently 
took  place  at  Shang-hai,  will  show  how  all 
feelings  of  honor  and  probity,  when  the 
trade  in  opium  is  carried  on,  are  sacrificed. 
A  merchant,  formerly  connected  with  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  com¬ 
menced  building  a’  fourteen-oared  boat, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  was 
suspected  by  the  mandarins  to  be  intended 
for  smuggling  opium.  It  was  a  kind  of 
boat  rarely  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  mandarins  complained  to  the  British 
consul,  who  immediately  sent  for  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  informed  him  of  the  charge 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  He 
at  once  declared,  upon  his  honor,  that  he 
was  only  building  a  pleasure-boat.  The 
consul  felt  satisfied  by  this  declaration,  and 
informed  the  mandarin  that  the  building  of 
the  boat  must  proceed.  The  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities  were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and 
insisted  that  a  native  merchant  should  be¬ 
come  security  in  a  heavy  penalty,  that  the 
boat  should  solely  be  used  for  the  alleged 
purpose.  The  boat  was  built,  and  used 
two  or  three  times  as  a  pleasure-boat.  It 
proved  to  bo  the  fastest  boat  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  those  parts.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  indignation  of  the  consul, 
when  he  learned,  some  time  after,  that  the 
boat  had  been  seized  during  the  night  hea¬ 
vily  laden  with  opium !  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  it  had  been  constanly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manner  from  the  time  it  was 
first  launched!  To  the  credit  of  all  the 
British  in  Shanghai,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  they  instantly  renounced  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  dishonored  merchant — not  on 
account  of  opium-smuggling,  which  possi¬ 
bly  they  might  not  have  objected  to,  but 
because  he  had  pledged  his  honor  to  a  di¬ 
rect  falsehood.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  China  merchant  forfeited  the  sum 
for  which  he  had  become  security ;  but 
most  probably  he  had  a  share  in  the  specu¬ 
lation.  Acts  such  as  these  should  not  go 
unpunished.  The  Chinese  dread  so  much 
the  consequences  resulting  from  an  exposure 
of  their  connexion  with  the  sale  or  use  of 
opium,  and  are  so  fearful  of  being  suspected 
of  smoking  it,  that  1  have  known  a  com- 
predore,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Canton,  with 
great  alarm,  inform  his  employer  that  he 
must  leave  his  situation,  because  a  hand¬ 
some  opium-pipe,  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  was  exhibited  in  his  apartment  as 


a  curiosity.  “  Were  a  mandarin  to  see  it,” 
said  he,  “  he  would  ‘  squeeze  ’  out  all  my 
dollars,  or  inform  against  me,  and  have 
me  severely  punished.”  To  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  compredore,  who  was  an  old  and 
valued  servant,  the  opium- pipe  was  locked 
up. 

Prone  as  the  Chinese  are  to  every  form  of 
vice,  yet  I  believe  there  are  many  who,  like 
the  drunkard,  are  led  on  step  by  step  to  the 
commission  of  outrageous  crimes  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  this  debasing  narcotic. 

I  A  compredore,  whose  character,  as  com 
pared  with  others  of  his  nation,  had  been 
most  exemplary,  both  before  and  after  he 
entered  my  service,  acquired  the  habit  of 
smoking  opium.  He  immediately  fell  a 
victim  to  every  temptation  which  offered ; 
fault  followed  after  fault ;  one  fraud  was 
succeeded  by  a  greater ;  he  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  the  money  he  received  to  pay 
for  provisions,  and  he  finished  his  career  by 
planning  the  robbery  of  my  house. 

The  consumption  of  opium  increases 
rapidly  in  China.  I  regret  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  I  write  deprive  me  of 
the  benefit  of  official  references ;  I  should 
think  it  has  increased,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  tenfold.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
about  fifty  years  ago,  a  governor  of  Canton, 
himself  a  slave  to  opium,  vainly  used  every 
argument  and  threat  he  could  invent  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  He  then  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  remark 
occurs  : — ‘‘  Thus  it  is  that  foreigners,  by 
means  of  a  vile  and  poisonous  substance, 
derive  from  this  empire  the  most  solid  profits 
and  advantage ;  but  that  our  countrymen 
should  blindly  pursue  tbis  destructive  and 
ensnaring  vice,  even  till  death  is  the  conse¬ 
quence,  without  being  undeceived,  is  indeed 
a  fact  odious  and  deplorable  in  the  highest 
degree.”  He  might  have  said,  “  thus  it  is 
that  English  merchants  derive  the  most 
solid  profits  in  China.”  All  who  have 
written  upon  China  represent  the  evils 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  opium  ;  few 
take  into  consideration  the  guilty  share  this 
nation  has  in  a  traffic  which  enriches  her 
degenerate  sons,  and  which  she  could  sup¬ 
press  with  greater  facility  than  she  did  the 
slave-trade. 

The  horrors  and  evils  of  the  opium-trade 
are  such  as  to  render  it  unbecoming  in  a 
Christian  nation  to  sanction,  encourage,  or 
permit  its  continuance.  The  minister  who 
triumphantly  abolished  colonial  slavery 
won  undying  fame,  and  obtained  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  self-approving  conscience  ;  the 
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laurels  he  acquired,  however,  were  dimi¬ 
nished  by  apparent  compliance  with  the 
pressure  from  without.  Were  a  British 
minister,  at  the  present  time,  uninfluenced 
by  external  agitation,  voluntarily  to  effect 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  opium,  the 
credit  would  be  his  alone.  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  would  beset  the  path  of  such  a  man, 
of  no  trifling  description.  The  British 
merchants  trading  in  China,  and  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  drug  in  India,  would  op¬ 
pose,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  any 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium-trade. 
Whatever  their  opposition  to  the  measure 
might  be,  duty  demands  its  adoption,  even 
for  their  benefit.  Abolish  the  traffic  in 
opium,  and  a  remunerative  trade  in  unpro¬ 
hibited  commodities,  now  only  commencing, 
with  China,  would  ensure  new  and  availing 
sources  of  wealth,  free  from  risk  and  anxie¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  from  moral  evil.  A  new  and 
reciprocal  treaty  ought  to  be  entered  into 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,  whereby  it 
should  be  mutually  agreed  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  opium,  on  condition  that  an  am¬ 
bassador  should  be  sent  to  our  court,  and 
another  be  received  at  Pekin  from  the  Queen 
of  England.  Diplomatic  relations  can  only 
be  established  by  holding  out  some  great 
inducement,  or  by  the  successful  termination 
of  another  war.  The  greatest  benefits  would 
accrue  from  such  an  arrangement.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  plenipotentiary  would  be  then  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
governor  of  our  colony  would  be  directed  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  unshackled  by  diplomatic  duties. 

We  should  thus  secure  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  by  separating  two  incongruous  of¬ 
fices.  A  very  good  colonial  governor  might 
make  a  very  bad  diplomatist.  The  expense 
of  the  new  arrangement  would  not  be  so 
great  as  might  be  at  first  contemplated. 
The  governor  of  Hong-Kong  might  be  se¬ 
lected  from  amongst  those  military  officers 
already  trained  to  colonial  government, 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  such 
subjects,  and  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
troops  might  devolve.  The  consular  es¬ 
tablishments  might  then  be  greatly  reduced. 
A  consul-general,  aided  by  a  vice-consul, 
two  assistants,  and  an  interpreter,  would  be 
sufficient  at  one  of  the  ports ;  and  at  each 
of  the  other  ports,  a  vice-consul,  one  assist¬ 
ant,  and  an  interpreter.  The  salaries  of 
four  consuls  and  four  assistants  thus  reduced, 
would  largely  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  an  ambassador.  If  a  Chinese  ambassador 
were  once  received  in  England,  and  could 


witness  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  our 
court,  and  the  position  we  accupy  amongst 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  his  nation 
would  never  dare  again  to  molest  or  insult 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  court 
and  higher  classes  of  Chinese  despise  all 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  contemn  England 
as  a  “  nation  of  shop-keepers y'*'  and  that  the 
rather,  as  our  traffic  in  opium  is  not  of  the 
most  honorable  description.  More  favora¬ 
ble  impressions  would  inevitably  arise  were 
a  Chinese  ambassador  to  report  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  a  Brit¬ 
ish  ambassador  contemporaneously  to  visit 
the  imperial  court  at  Pekin,  exhibiting 
there  the  splendor  of  a  British  noble,  the 
adroitness  of  a  skilful  diplomatist,  and  the 
unflinching  firmness  becoming  his  position. 
The  equipage  alone  of  an  ambassador,  and 
the  external  evidences  of  wealth,  would  im¬ 
press  the  Chinese,  who  attach  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  such  things,  with  ideas  of  the 
power,  greatness,  and  renown  of  England. 
If  some  effort  of  this  kind  be  not  made,  it 
is  not  impossible  (and  the  contingency 
would  certainly  prove  calamitous  to  our  in¬ 
terests)  that  foreign  powers,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  brave  men, 
and  the  successful  termination  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  war,  should  acquire  all  the  solid  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  victories,  advance  their 
wealth,  and  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  would  be 
galling  in  the  extreme  to  find  ourselves  fore¬ 
stalled  in  the* exchange  of  ambassadors  by 
the  French,  or  to  learn  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  Chusan  for  a  colony ! 
This  is  not  improbable.  France  has  sent 
her  ambassador,  M.  le  Comte  Le  Grand,  to 
China  ;  has  incurred  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  four  men-of-war  in  the  Chinese  seas 
at  this  present  time,  December,  1^46  ;  and 
as  she  has  no  possessions  to  protect,  she 
must  have  some  ulterior  views.  Austria, 
also,  has  dispatched  her  agents  to  China,  to 
collect  information,  and  to  procure  speci¬ 
mens  of  raw  materials  and  of  every  article 
of  manufacture.  These,  I  know,  have  been 
collected  with  the  greatest  care  and  research, 
and  classified  by  the  agents  with  considera¬ 
ble  judgment  and  accuracy,  during  their 
protracted  visit  to  China.  France  and 
Prussia  have  done  the  same.  I  know  not 
if  these  visits  have  been  reported  to  Down- 
ing-street ;  but  on  viewing  the  collections 
formed  by  the  Austrian  emissary,  1  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  relative  policy  of  the 
two  countries,  remembering  how  supine  the 
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British  government  were  in  collecting  infor-I  lieved  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  ingenuity, 
mation  for  the  advancement  of  our  mercan-  and  their  mode  of  japanning  would  be  a 
tile  prosperity.  valuable  improvement  in  our  manufactories. 

Our  ambassador  at  Pekin  would  prevent* France  must  have  some  object  in  view  con- 
the  gross  misrepresentations  which  reach  it  nected  with  Japan,  as  her  men  of  war  now 
through  the  present  channels  ot ‘communi-  cruise  off  that  coast, 
cation.  The  Chinese  are  peculiarly  ad-  Of  the  five  ports  which  have  been  opened 
dieted  to  “  bribery  and  corruption.'^  If  ajto  British  trade,  there  are  two  at  which  no 
favor  is  to  be  gained  in  China,  presents  trade  is  carried  on,  namely,  Fou-chow-foo 
must  be  given  from  one  mandarin  to  an-  and  Amoy,  and  comparatively  there  is  but 
other,  from  the  lowest  to  the  greatest.  All  little  business  at  Ning-po  ;  so  that  in  the 
information  or  communications  conveyed  to  event  of  an  ambassador  being  sent  to  Pekin, 
the  court  are  thus  transmitted — one  man-  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to  reduce  the 
darin  after  another  suppressing,  adding  to,  consular  establishments  at  Fou-chow-foo 
or  coloring  the  tale  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  and  Amoy.  But  in  any  case,  those  ports 
views.  The  most  essential  attendant  upon  in  China  which  are  opened  to  our  trade, 
an  ambassador  should  be  an  upright  inter-  and  where  we  have  consular  officers,  should 
preter,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Ian-  not  be  left  unprotected  as  they  are  at  pre- 
guage.  1  have  been  positively  assured  by 'sent.  “An  English  government-cruiser 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  pro-  should  anchor  within  each  of  the  five  ports, 
ceedings,  that  the  government  interpreter,  that  the  consul  may  have  the  means  of  bet- 
during  the  war,  though  his  salary  amounted  ter  restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  pre- 
to  £1,200  per  annum,  was  in  the  habit  of  i  venting  disturbances,’’  according  to  the 
receiving  innumerable  presents  from  '  the 'fourteenth  act  of  the  general  regulations 
Chinese,  and  of  misrepresenting,  in  conse- 1  appended  to  the  treaty, 
quence,  the  tone  of  the  communications  be-  i  Having  alluded  to  Amoy,  a  fact  is  re¬ 
tween  the  negotiating  parties.  When  in- !  called  to  my  mind,  which  shows  the  neces- 
sulting  language  was  used  by  the  Chinese,  j  sity  of  our  being  provided  with  good  inter- 
it  was  softened  down  in  the  English  trans- 1  preters.  The  local  authorities  caused  an 
lation ;  when  fine  or  strong  language  was  inscription  in  large  Chinese  characters  to 
employed  by  us,  it  was  materially  modified ,  be  placed  over  the  wretched  building  which 
in  the  Chinese  translation.  Thus  the  Chinese;  was  accepted  for  the  British  consulate — 
were  induced  to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of!“  This  is  the  Fanqui’s  Hong’’  (the  Foreign 
the  British  character,  conceiving  we  could |  Devil’s  Factory),  which  remained  there  for 
bear  all  their  insults.  When  a  junk  was  ■  a  long  time,  until  seen  by  a  new  interpreter, 
taken,  laden  with  silks,  teas,  &c.,  the  inter- 1  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  the  man- 
preter  was  presented  with  perhaps  half  a :  darins  were  compelled  to  remove  it. 
dozen  chests  of  tea  to  retail  amongst  the  of-  j  It  appears  by  the  returns  from  the  five 
ficers.  Being  asked  how  he  got  them,  he;  p.*. is,  that  the  trade  atShang-hai  is  rapidly 
would  answer,  “  His  friends  had  given  them  increasing,  and  calls  for  a  more  safe  and 
to  him.”  My  informant  added,  that* the | regular  communication  with  Hong-Kong 
Chinese,  knowing  how  to  promote  their  in-  and  Canton.  The  merchants  there  have 
terest  through  the  interpreter,  were  wont  to  constantly  had  freights  ready  for  months, 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  as  they  did  but  no  vessel  to  convey  their  goods.  The 
before  their  greatest  mandarins.  ^The  treaty  only  means  at  present  afforded  of  commu- 
is  well  known  in  China  to  be  erroneously  nicating  with  Hong-Kong  is  by  the  opium 
translated,  hut  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  clippers’  vessels,  which  ought  to  be  disused 
the  interpreter  not  having  been  thoroughly  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  rapid  increase 
acquainted  with  the  court  language.  But|  of  trade  calls  loudly  for  the  facility  of  in- 
such  mistakes,  arising  from  whatever  cause,  j  tercourse  afforded  by  steam  ;  and  it  is, 
might  eventually  lead  to  serious  mischief,  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Peninsular 
A  more  enlightened  intercourse  with  and  Oriental  Company  will  continue  the 
China  would  gradually  open  commercial  in-  line  to  Shang-hai,  which  would  seem  to 
tercourse  with  Japan,  owing  to  the  trade  promise  very  adequate  remuneration, 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  This  Our  woollens  and  cottons  are  not  only 
additional  field  for  British  industry  would  highly  prized  in  China,  but,  their  cutlery 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  and  hardware  being  very  inferior,  Birming- 
trade,  opening  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  ham  and  Sheffield  manufactures  are  mu^ 
wealth  and  traffic.  The  Japanese  are  be-  sought  after.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
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the  fact,  that  if  we  had  an  ambassador  at  Pe¬ 
kin,  at  whose  mansion  all  our  manufactures 
mi^rht  be  seen  in  constant  use,  the  court  and 
higher  orders  of  Chinese  would  very  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  many  articles  now  un¬ 
known  to  them,  whereby  our  exports  would 
be  considerably  increased,  and  the  embassy 
become  a  source  of  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  a 
profitable  trade  in  furs.  The  Chinese  value 
them  very  much,  and  use  them  extensively 
in  cold  weather.  They  are  supplied  with 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  Tartary  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  by  our  merchants  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  pro¬ 
fitable  trade  in  this  article  might  be  opened. 
They  prize  sable  beyond  measure,  and  ad- 1 
mire  ermine  exceedingly.  High  as  the 
prices  are  which  are  given  in  Russia  for  sa¬ 
ble,  still  higher  are  given  in  China.  Even 
the  middling  and  inferior  sorts  of  sable 
might  be  profitably  sold  in  China.  The 
very  commonest  furs,  which  arc  used  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  fetch  high 
prices.  The  marten,  fitch,  squirrel,  and 
many  others  not  prized  in  Europe,  might 
be  made  a  most  lucrative  source  of  traffic. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

FALSE  POLICY  IN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  CHINA,  AND  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HONG-KONG - FIRMNESS  WITH  THE  CHI¬ 
NESE  IS  ESSENTIAL - ANECDOTE  CONNECT¬ 

ED  WITH  THE  CAPTURE  OF  NING-PO — 
PIRACY,  AND  ANECDOTES  CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 

In  our  diplomatic  relations  with  China,  as 
well  as  in  the  government  of  our  half-ruined 
colony,  are  required  men  of  firmness,  de¬ 
cision,  and  experience  in  trade,  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  our  proper  position  with 
the  empire,  which  owing  to  our  false  policy, 
has  been  lost ;  to  remove  the  contempt  and 
scorn  with  which  we  are  now  treated  ;  to 
give  life  and  energy  to  our  colony,  now 
crippled  by  a  petty  system  of  legislation  ; 
and  both  to  protect  the  interests  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  views  of  British  merchants,  in 
their  legitimate  trade. 

The  false  policy  adopted  by  us  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  and  intercourse  with 
China,  may  sufiSciently  be  judged  of  by 
reference  to  some  few  of  the  daily  violations 
of  the  treaty,  ratifications  of  which  were 


exchanged  on  the  26tb  June,  1843,  as  wpU 
as  to  some  of  the  mistakes  in  our  inter¬ 
course,  arising  from  misconception  of  the 
national  character. 

“  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  declares, 
“  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China, 
agrees,  that  British  subjects,  with  their 
families  and  establishments,  shall  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  mercantile  pursuits,  without  molesta¬ 
tion  or  RESTRAINT,  at  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fou-chow-foo,  Ning-po, 
and  Shang-hai,”  &c.  Fresh  in  the  menmry 
of  the  reader  must  be  the  daring  attack 
made  upon  the  unprotected  merchants  in 
Canton,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  who,  in 
self-defence,  shot  some  few  of  the  mob. 
The  Chinese  authorities  took  no  notice  of 
the  outrageous  attack,  and  thereby  gave  it 
a  tacit  sanction.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  British  consul  resident  at  that  port 
adopted  any  decisive  measures  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  nor  did  her  Majesty’s  plenipotentiary. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Chinese, 
seeing  the  passive  manner  in  which  the 
British  authorities  bore  this  outrage,  turned 
round  upon  us,  denounced  us  as  the  aggres¬ 
sors,  and  declaring  that  twenty  of  their 
citizens  had  been  killed,  demanded  an  etpial 
number  of  foreigners  to  be  given  up,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  laws.  Again, 
let  us  exemplify  this  policy  by  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  the  same  port,  during 
the  visit  of  her  Majesty’s  plenipotentiary, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year.  His  excellency, 
accompanied, by  two  or  three  members  of 
the  colonial  government,  and  by  one  official 
from  the  consulate,  were  walking  through 
Canton,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  and  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a 
building,  which  was  literally  pulled  down 
about  their  ears,  and  (as  report  says)  they 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  over  a 
wall,  having  first  been  beaten  and  robbed, 
and  one  of  their  number  being  nearly 
stripped  naked.  The  representative  of  the 
British  crown,  thus  personally  outraged, 
made,  it  appears  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
mandarins,  and  received  for  answer  (as  my 
informant  states,  not  having  been  myself  in 
Canton  at  the  time)  that  no  notice  could 
be  taken  of  this  outrage  and  insult,  as  her 
Majesty’s  plenipotentiary  had  dared  to 
overstep  the  limits  which  the  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities,  in  violation  of  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  above  quoted,  chose  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  British  subjects.  I  think  every 
dispassionate  person  will  agree  with  me, 
that  suffering  such  an  insult  to  the  repre- 
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sentaiive  of  our  gracious  sovereign  is  calcu-  the  populace  mob  her,  and  will  even  pull 
laced  to  bring  the  British  nation  into  cou-  off  the  top  of  the  chair  to  insult  her,  crying, 
tempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.  Had  ac-  “Fanqui,”  and  using  other  opprobrious  epi- 
tive  measures  been  instantly  adopted,  and  thets.  Such  is  our  -position  in  Canton, 
some  portion  of  our  fleet  sent  up  to  punish  where  events  each  day  seem  to  indicsi  te  a 
the  authors,  it  is  most  likely  we  should  coming  crisis,  when  the  inhabitants  shall 
never  have  heard  of  the  attack  upon  the  be  taught  a  lesson  which  their  insolence  so 
merchants  in  a  few  months  after.  But  it  is  richly  deserves.  Once  humbled,  they 
very  possible  the  whole  mischief  might  would  vie  with  each  other,  from  the  high- 
have  been  avoided,  had  the  British  minister  est  to  the  lowest,  in  marks  of  civility  and 
appeared  in  public,  surrounded  by  attend-  attention,  which  firmness  would  ripen  into 
ants  becoming  his  high  station,  and  had  he  lasting  regard  and  respect.  The  govern- 
and  they  been  clad  in  uniform.  ment  being  despotic,  the  Chinese  can  un- 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  derstand  no  medium  between  servile  sub¬ 
example  of  their  superior  has  been  but  too  mission  to  rule,  and  the  exercise  of  tyran- 
frequently  followed  by  the  consular  ofiicers  nic  sway.  The  same  principle  governs  the 
at  the  ports.  The  Chinese,  who  have  im-  conduct  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  towards 
hibed  from  infancy  a  contempt  for  foreign-  each  other,  in  every  rank  and  class  of  socie- 
ers,  are  thus  induced  to  repeat  their  insults,  ty.  The  national  character  cannot  be  better 
A  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  found  too  exemplified,  than  by  the  following  laugh- 
late  to  remedy  an  evil  which  proper  firmness  able  anecdote,  which  was  related  to  me  by 
might  at  first  have  arrested  and  repressed,  the  officer  referred  to.  After  the  taking  of 
without  the  spilling  of  more  blood.  But,  Ning*po,  the  mandarin  sent  a  very  respcct- 
probably,  the  consuls  may  be  deterred  from  ful  deputation  to  one  of  our  officers,  re- 
lollowing  the  course  which  reason  would  questing  to  be  informed  how  many  fans  he 
dictate,  owing  to  the  unprotected  position  would  be  pleased  to  retjuirc  for  our  soldiers, 
in  which  they  are  placed,  in  consequence  of  The  officer  replied  that  he  wanted  no  fans, 
the  British  government  cruisers  having  been  but  that  an  indefinite  number  of  coolies 
withdrawn,  contrary  lo  the  fourteenth  arti-  were  required  to  carry  away  the  “  looti,”  or 
cle  of  the  general  rules  of  regulation,  ap-  treasure,  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
pended  to  the  treaty  under  which  British  town.  The  coolies  were  furnished  with  the 
trade  is  to  be  conducted  at  the  five  ports,  same  alacrity  with  which  the  fans  of  honor 
We  seem  from  the  commencement  to  have  would  have  been  presented,  had  the  corn- 
acted  most  unadvisedly,  in  reference  to  plexions  of  our  troops  required  protection 
Canton  alone  ;  for  when  our  troops  were  on  from  the  sun  ;  and  the  looti"*  was  march- 
the  walls,  and  the  city  was  all  but  taken,  ed  off  without  delay  under  escort.  Thus 
they  were  ordered  suddenly  to  retire,  the  Chinese,  when  soundly  beaten,  will 
Again,  since  the  treaty,  we  have  never  always  kiss  the  rod  that  chastens  them.  It 
availed  ourselves  of  our  right  to  enter  the  should  be  observed  that  the  presentation  of 
city.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  more  bitter  a  fan  amongst  the  Chinese  is  considered  a 
in  their  feelings  of  animosity  towards  the  very  great  compliment,  and  a  distinguishing 
English  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  mark  of  attention.  The  gift  of  fans  to  the 
China,  ascribe  the  whole  to  our  pnsillanim-  British  troops  would  have  amounted  to  an 
ity,  and  treat  us — and,  indeed,  all  foreign-  expression  of  thanks  to  them  for  the  sound 
ers — with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  mob  drubbing  they  had  given  the  defenders  of 
of  Canton  is  the  most  lawless  in  China.  Ning-po. 

The  European  residents  refrain  in  conse-  Piracy  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
quence,  from  visiting  the  city,  knowing  their  China.  The  boats  which  are  constructed 
appeaaance  there  might  raise  a  mob,  whose  for  this  purpose  are  very  fast,  armed  to  a 
violence  and  outrage,  if  once  excited,  might  certain  degree,  and  carry  a  very  large  crew, 
lead  to  the  firing  of  the  factories  and  the  When  they  get  within  reach  of  their  victims, 
destruction  of  all  their  property.  A  Euro-  they  throw  on  board  the  doomed  vessel  a 
pean  lady  must  confine  herself  to  the  gar-  large  quantity  of  fire-balls,  so  prepared  as 
dens  of  the  factories.  She  cannot,  with  any  to  produce  an  intolerable  and  offensive 
degree  of  safety,  venture  into  the  small  odor,  when  explosion  takes  place.  When 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  Europeans  are  the  confusion  thus  occasioned  is  at  its 
allowed  to  perambulate.  When  she  ven-  height,  the  pirates  grapple  and  board  the 
tures  on  such  an  enterprise,  boxed  up  in  a  prize,  and  if  resisted,  kill  all  on  board, 
sedan-chair,  and  surrounded  with  friends,  j  These  pirates  infest  the  sea  between  Hong- 
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kong,  Macao,  and  Canton,  inhabiting  the 
Ladrone  Islands  surrounding  Hong-Kong, 
which  seem  to  be  abandoned  to  them  in 
sovereignty.  The  passage  between  these 
•ports  is  thus  rendered  extremely  hazardous. 
Such  piratical  attacks  constantly  occur 
close  to  Victoria  Harbor,  within  gun-range 
of  four  or  five-men-of-war,  which  lie  com¬ 
fortably  at  their  moorings.  Much  specie  is 
thus  repeatedly  sacrificed,  while  our  cruisers 
and  boats  lie  idle  and  inactive.  The  local 
press,  for  what  reason  I  am  ignorant,  rarely, 
if  ever,  records  these  attacks. 

Two  sons  of  the  major-general,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  military  friend,  were  returning  in 
their  schooner  from  Macao,  when,  at  break 
of  day,  they  were  disturbed  by  a  confused 
noise.  Jumping  up,  they  ran  on  deck,  and 
found  about  one  hundred  Chinese,  climbing 
up  the  side,  and  about  twenty  in  possession 
of  the  schooner,  some  of  whom  were  actively 
engaged  in  cutting  away  the  rigging,  and  all 
were  well  armed.  A  Chinese  servant  told 
his  master,  that  having  informed  the  pirates 
whose  sons  they  were,  they  assured  him  that 
the  lives  of  all  on  board  would  be  spared, 
provided  the  robbers  were  allowed  to  do 
their  work  undisturbed.  The  pirates  then 
commenced  their  operations,  first  taking 
the  watches,  and  other  valuables,  from  the 
persons  of  the  three  gentlemen,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  possessing  themselves  of  all  the  fire¬ 
arms  and  weapons  on  board.  They  then 
proceeded  into  the  cabin,  and  carried  away 
all  their  clothes,  and  every  available  article, 
not  forgetting  a  case  of  champaigne,  which 
was  intended  for  a  pic-nic  party  ;  then,  se¬ 
curing  the  compass,  and  unshipping  the 
rudder,  they  left  the  unfortunates  to  their 
fate.  Their  planet  proved  propitious,  as, 
wind  and  tide  being  in  their  favor,  they 
drifted  into  Victoria  Harbor,  about  4,  p.  m., 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  them. 
The  companion  of  the  major-general’s  sons 
was  obliged  to  send  on  shore  for  new  cloth¬ 
ing,  before  he  could  land,  as  the  pirates, 
having  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  the  suit 
he  wore,  allowed  him  with‘difl5culty  to  retain 
his  shirt  The  story  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  gallant  oflGicer  entered  the  harbor 
with  a  piece  of  old  canvas  wrapped  around 
his  body.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
the  men-of-war  immediately  awoke  from 
their  slumber,  and  the  greatest  activity  was 
displayed  amongst  them  during  the  evening, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dismasted  schooner. 
To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert  themselves, 
that  they  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the 
pirates  on  the  following  day,  who  were 


handed  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities  for 
punishment.  No  part  of  the  property  was 
recovered,  however,  except  a  pair  of  valua¬ 
ble  pistols,  which  were  some  time  after  re¬ 
stored  through  the  mandarin. 

A  very  melancholy  act  of  piracy  occurred 
a  short  time  previous  to  this  transaction. 
A  sergeant  and  his  party  were  ordered 
round  Chuck-choo  in  a  Chinese  boat,  with 
treasure  to  pay  the  troops.  They  left  Vic¬ 
toria  Harbor  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
were  never  again  seen  alive.  The  boat  the 
same  evening,  was  drifted  back  to  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  our  poor 
men,  mutilated  in  a  most  hoitible  manner, 
were  found  in  it.  The  sergeant’s  hands 
were  nearly  severed,  and  he  had  evidently 
died  making  a  brave  resistance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  gun-boat  was  sent  out,  but 
although  the  dreadful  deed  must  have  been 
perpetrated  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
harbor,  these  pirates  were  never  discovered. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  many  acts 
of  piracy  have  occurred  in  the  port,  within 
musket-shot  of  our  men-of-war,  the  authors 
of  which  have  invariably  escaped  unscathed, 
though  their  crimes  were  of  a  most  aggra¬ 
vated  nature,  wholesale  murders  and  plun¬ 
der  having  taken  place. 

After  the  attack  on  the  schooner  above 
related,  the  men-of-war  again  sank  into 
lethargy,  and  seemed  of  no  other  use  than 
occasionally  to  let  loose  their  crews  on  shore 
to  annoy,  with  their  drunken  frolics,  the 
inhabitants  of  Victoria.  1  have  been  oblig¬ 
ed  in  going  ,to  Macao,  to  hire  an  armed 
schooner,  and  to  see  the  guns  loaded  before 
I  left  the  harbor.  A  laughable  circum¬ 
stance  occurred  during  such  a  voyage, 
which  might  have  led  to  something  serious. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  saw  a  vessel 
running  down  upon  us  before  the  wind, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  pirate. 
We  kept  the  guns  ready  pointed,  and  hail¬ 
ed  her  as  she  approached  ;  and  receiving  no 
answer,  we  were  on  the  point  of  firing  into  her, 
when  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  most 
fortunately,  recognised  her  as  one  of  the 
“  Larchas”  which  regularly  run  between 
Hong-Kong  and  Macao.  We  were  in  great 
fright  at  the  moment ;  and  were  not  a  little 
rejoiced  to  continue  our  course  after  meet¬ 
ing  a  friend,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
fight  an  enemy.  It  would  be  endless  to  re¬ 
count  the  instances  which  have  occurred  of 
inhabitants  leaving  Hong-Kong  or  Macao  in 
boats,  who  have  never  after  been  heard  of. 
In  some  instances  their  bodies  have  been 
found,  washed  on  shore,  with  their  throats 
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cut.  The  authors  of  these  acts  have  never 
been  detected,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
never  been  sought.  This  most  unaceounta- 
ble  conduct  of  the  British  navy  in  China, 
leads  to  the  same  result  that  all  our  other 
mistaken  policy  does.  A  premium  is  there¬ 
by  offered  to  piracy,  and  pirates,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  become  daily  more  numerous,  and 
their  acts  daily  more  daring  and  atrocious. 
For  what  purpose  the  admiral  allows  the 
cruisers  to  remain  inactive,  instead  of  sweep¬ 
ing  the  seas,  and  eradicating  these  human 
monsters,  is  an  enigma  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  himself.  But  it  would  not  be 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  these  pirates,  and 
it  would  certainly  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
British  flag,  than  to  undertake  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Borneo,  in  order  to  burn  a  few  bam¬ 
boo  huts,  which  the  natives  had  abandoned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  company  has 
placed  a  steamer  on  this  station,  to  run 
between  Victoria,  Macao,  and  Canton. 
The  freight  of  treasure  and  passage  money 
is  very  high,  and  such  a  speculation  would 
not  only  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  classes  at 
these  ports,  but  would  be  necessarily  very  re¬ 
munerative. 

But  to  return  ;  our  false  policy  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  withdrawing  part  of  our  naval 
force  from  China,  whereby  we  are  unable  to 
keep  a  government  cruiser  anchored  off  each 
of  the  five  ports  to  assist  our  consular  au¬ 
thorities  ;  by  neglecting  to  employ  the  na¬ 
val  force  which  remains,  to  enforce  strict 
compliance  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  punish  the  pirates,  who  injure  our 
trade,  and  endanger  our  intercourse  with 
China.  If  it  be  considered  injudicious  to 
take  the  punishment  of  these  marauders  in¬ 
to  our  own  hands,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  government 
for  a  system  of  co-operation  to  ensure  their 
extirpation  from  the  Ladrone  islands,  sur¬ 
rounding  Hong-Kong,  which  is  the  largest 
of  them  :  This  course  might  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  the  most  becoming  to  adopt  towards  a 
nation  with  whom  we  have  entered  into  a 
mercantile  treaty,  particularly  as  their  laws 
are  most  severe  in  the  punishment  of  pira¬ 
cy,  and  their  war-junks  arc  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  searching  for,  and  intercepting 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CURRENCY  OF  CHINA-^-COPPER  CASH — SPAN¬ 
ISH  AND  MEXICAN  DOLLARS - TAEL — SY- 

CEE  SILVER — GOLD - MONEY  CHANGERS  — 

PAWNBROKERS - BRANCH  OF  ORIENTAL 

BANK  IN  HONG-KONG - HOUSE-RENT - RE¬ 

TAIL  SHOPS. 

In  a  country  where  education  is  so  univer¬ 
sal,  where  civilization  has  so  much  advanced, 
and  where  the  arts  and  manufactures  have 
attained  such  a  state  of  perfection,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  state  should  devote  so 
little  attention  to  the  coinage  of  the  empire, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  una¬ 
dulterated  circulating  medium.  China  has 
but  one  coin  peculiar  to  herself,  which  is 
totally  inadequate,  not  only  for  mercantile 
purposes,  but  for  domestic  accommodation. 
This  is  a  copper  one  called  “  cosA,”  which 
is  a  circular  piece  of  money  about  the  size 
of  our  farthing,  and  of  half  its  weight,  and 
therefore  about  half  its  thickness.  In  the 
centre  is  a  square  hole,  for  the  convenience 
of  stringing  them  together,  and  on  the  coin 
certain  characters  are  inscribed  in  relief. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  an 
immense  quantity  of  spurious  “  cash”  in 
circulation.  These  coin  are  strung  toge¬ 
ther  in  hundreds,  and  commonly  twenty  in 
each  hundred  are  bad.  When  a  shopkeep¬ 
er  is  asked  why  he  mixes  this  bad  coin 
which  he  will  not  receive  back  again,  he  an¬ 
swers,  he  does  not  know,  but  it  is  “  China 
custom.'*'*  I  have  heard  of  one  place  in  the 
interior  of  China  where  there  are  none  but 
spurious  cash  in  circulation.  Spurious  coins 
are  easily  detected,  even  when  strung  up 
with  lawful  money,  by  an  experienced  eye. 
No  steps  are  taken  by  the  state  to  detect 
or  punish  the  forgers.  When  the  cash  is 
good,  about  eight  hundred  go  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  dollar,  but  when  mixed  with  spurious 
coin,  about  one  thousand  are  taken  for  the 
dollar.  Of  silver  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  any  coinage  in  China,  as  the  “  taeP* 
which  is  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  a 
piece  of  silver  of  an  oblong  form,  with  both 
ends  rounded ;  one  being  rather  broader 
than  the  other,  something  like  a  Chinese 
boat.  This  is  very  thick,  and  the  value  va¬ 
ries  from  6s.  l^d.  to  6s.  3d.  The  Chinese 
always  assay  this,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  silver,  and  it  is  then  stamped  with  the 
private  stamp  of  the  merchant  or  shopkeep¬ 
er.  “  Sycee  **  silver  is  always  passed  in 
bars  varying  in  weight ;  it  is  always  assay¬ 
ed,  and  its  weight  valued  in  taels,  at  the 
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price  of  the  day.  There  is  no  pap^r  cur¬ 
rency  of  any  description  in  use  throughout 
China.  Dollars,  both  Spanish  and  Mexi¬ 
can,  are  in  general  circulation,  but  the 
Spanish  are  always  preferred.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  very  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  valu¬ 
ing  dollars.  Of  the  Spanish  dollars  those 
of  Carolus  are  most  prized,  and  of  these, 
there  are  some  more  valuable  than  others. 
To  our  English  eye  they  all  appear  the 
same  ;  however  there  is  some  peculiar  mark 
by  which  the  Chinese  distinguish  them.  1 
have  had  one  of  each  put  into  my  hands, 
but,  with  all  the  attention  possible,  1  was 
unable  to  discover  the  least  difference.  The 
value  of  the  Spanish  dollars  varies  from  4s. 
3d.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  those  of  Carolus  vary  from 
4s.  4d.  to  48.  6d.  Mexican  dollars  never 
reach  a  higher  value  than  4s.  The  local 
government  of  Hong-Kong  have  passed  an 
ordinance  equalizing  the  value  of  all  dollars 
at  4s.  2d. ;  but  this  legislation  can  only  en¬ 
tail  loss  upon  government  servants  and 
troops,  who  are  obliged  to  take  Mexican 
dollars  at  4s.  2d.  for  which  the  Chinese 
shopkeepers  will  only  allow  4s.,  or,  taking 
them  at  4s.  2d.,  put  an  increased  price  up¬ 
on  their  goods.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
make  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Hong- 
Kong  calculate  the  value  of  dollars,  other¬ 
wise  than  according  to  their  peculiar  ideas, 
and  the  mode  universally  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  Chinese  empire  Much,  however, 
as  the  Chinese  dislike  the  Mexican  dollar, 
the  rupee  is  their  abhorrence.  The  govern¬ 
ment  servants  and  troops  used  to  be  paid 
in  Hong-Kong  in  rupees,  the  value  varying, 
according  to  government  calculation,  from 
220  to  227  for  the  100  crowns  Spanish ; 
but  though  the  government  servants  and 
troops  were  compelled  to  take  the  rupees  at 
this  valuation,  the  Chinese  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  them  at  the  same  rate,  but 
gave  only  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7.^d.  for  them, 
and  some  even  refused  them  at  any  price. 
The  Chinese  will  only  occasionally  take 
English  silver,  and  then  not  anything  like 
its  value.  Gold  they  do  not  understand  at 
all,  and  consequently  refuse  our  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  be  occasionally  sold  (for  the 
use  of  the  goldsmiths  who  make  ornaments 
or  trinkets  for  Europeans),  and  then  only 
for  4^  crowns  Mexican,  or  18s. 

Money-changers  seem  to  carry  on  a  most 
lucrative  calling  in  China,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it.  They  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  the  markets,  distinguished  by  a  long 
string  of  cath  hanging,  like  an  alderman’s 


chain,  around  their  necks,  and  piles  of  them 
strung  together  in  heaps  before  them. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  shops 
principally  devoted  to  this  avocation.  No 
dollar  will  be  changed  by  them  except  some 
article  is  bought,  or  a  few  cash  changed.  In 
this  manner,  and  by  intermixing  spurious 
coin,  they  must  make  enormous  profits. 

Pawnbrokers  flourish  as  much  in  China, 
if  not  more,  than  in  England.  Their  rate 
of  interest  is  exorbitant,  and  as  no  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked,  they  are  the  great  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.  Every  description  of  arti¬ 
cle  may  be  pledged,  from  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  to  the  most  trifling  mechanical  tool ; 
tickets  are  given  corresponding  to  ours,  and 
a  duplicate  attached  to  the  article  pledged. 
The  broker  generally  wears  a  most  comely 
appearance  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  very  picture 
of  Chinese  beauty  in  man,  and  his  dress  in¬ 
variably  betokens  wealth.  In  a  thinking 
nation  like  the  Chinese,  and  one  so  deeply 
calculating,  where  the  value  of  every  article 
is  known  to  the  greatest  nicety,  it  seems 
most  unaccountable  that  they  should  dete¬ 
riorate  the  value  of  money  by  their  absurd 
system  of  stamping  each  dollar  as  it  passes 
through  their  hands,  with  the  private  mark 
of  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper.  By  this 
process  it  becomes  at  last  so  thin  and  bat¬ 
tered  that  it  falls  to  pieces.  The  pieces  thus 
broken  off  swell  the  circulating  medium. 
They  pass  by  weight  ;  perhaps  there  may 
be  frequently  as  many  as  forty  pieces  to  the 
value  of  a  single  dollar.  China  is  not  only 
as  striking  an  example  as  can  be  found 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  great 
inequality  of  wealth  amongst  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  po¬ 
verty.  She  has  many  Rothschilds  among 
her  merchants,  and  many  a  Lazarus  in  her 
streets.  Owing  to  her  absolute  monarchy, 
however,  the  fluctuation  of  wealth  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country.  To-day  a  man¬ 
darin  is  amongst  the  richest  in  the  land, 
to-morrow  he  is  disgraced,  and  not  only  the 
whole  of  his  wealth  confiscated,  but  that  of 
his  sons  or  brothers,  if  he  has  any.  A  mer¬ 
chant  is  amongst  the  wealthiest  of  his  class, 
and  being  detected  smuggling  opium,  the 
whole  of  his  property,  and  that  of  his  sons 
and  brothers,  is  in  like  manner  forfeited. 

The  oriental  bank  has  established  a  branch 
at  Hong-Kong.  I  have  heard  from  those 
connected  with  it,  that  it  does  not  answer, 
as  was  foretold  by  every  one  who  understood 
anything  upon  the  subject.  “  From  the 
habits  of  merchants  in  China,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
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banking  accounts.  Spare  cash  is  generally, ! 
if  not  universally,  invested  in  opium,  when 
it  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  which  is 
kept  until  the  market  rises.  To  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  each  merchant  is  invariably  attached 
a  treasury  for  money  sycee  and  opium,which 
is  well  built  and  strongly  secured.  The 
compredore  of  each  establishment  has  the 
custody  of  this  treasury,  whose  fidelity  is 
secured  to  the  merchant  by  the  wealthy 
Chinese;  any  defalcation  either  of  treasure 
or  opium,  is  immediately  made  good. 
This  system  has  been  so  long  adopted  in 
China  amongst  the  merchants,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  try  a  new  one.  The  only  ac¬ 
counts  likely  to  be  kept  at  the  bank  are 
such  as,  from  the  smallness  of  their  amounts, 
could  not  pay,  being  those  in  all  probability 
of  government  servants,  who  could  not  make 
any  considerable  lodgments  from  their 
monthly  payments,or  of  European  shopkeep¬ 
ers  and  speculators,  whose  accounts  would 
rarely  exceed  i^lOO.  From  what  I  have  been 
informed,  it  appears  the  result  is  exactly  in 
conformity  with  the  mercantile  predictions. 
The  government,  however,  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  the  undertaking,  and  very 
properly  have  allowed  the  bank  a  military 
guard. 

House-rent  in  Hong-Kong  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  In  1845  I  rented  a  house,  as  a  favor, 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars  per 
month,  for  which  two  hundred  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars  had  been  oifered  by  another.  The  rage 
for  building  was  greater,  probably,  than  in 
any  other  new  colony.  Although  the 
speculators  may,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
outwitted  themselves  by  overbuilding,  yet 
the  rent  of  a  moderate  sized  house  is  sixty 
Spanish  dollars,  and  in  the  present  year, 
1846,  the  commissariat  have  taken  a  house, 
at  the  monthly  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Spanish  dollars.  This  building  is  of 
the  first  class,  and  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  merchants.  Their  houses,  however,  in¬ 
variably  belong  to  themselves,  but  they  pay 
similarly  high  rents  for  their  houses  in  Can¬ 
ton.  The  expense  of  living  in  China  is 
also  excessive  ;  for  the  benefit  of  others,  1 
will  mention  what  1  learned  from  visiting 
the  East,  that  a  rupee  only  goes  as  far  in 
India  as  a  shilling  in  England.  In  China 
the  ratio  is  doubled  .  The  Spanish  dollar 
will  only  procure  what  a  shilling  would  pur¬ 
chase  at  home.  Vegetables  are  about  the 
same  price  as  in  England,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  old,  ever-varying  prices 
of  poultry  and  pigs ;  it  is  true  that  the  old 
market  prices  are  published  weekly  by  the 


chief  magistrate  at  Hong-Kong,  but  I  never 
have  been  able  to  purchase  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  his  quotations,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
any  one  who  did.  The  compredores  in¬ 
variably  afl&rm  that  the  people  will  not  sell 
at  these  rates.  The  poultry,  pigs,  &c.,  are 
all  sold  by  weight.  The  Chinese  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  increasing  the  weight,  by 
administering  large  doses  of  salt  to  the  pigs 
shortly  betorc  they  are  exposed  for  sale, 
and  giving  them  water,  which  they  conse¬ 
quently  drink  to  a  great  extent.  They 
cram  the  poultry  for  the  same  purpose  with 
pellets  of  wet  sand  and  rub  it  abundantly  into 
their  feathers.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  duck  which  was  purchased  by  my 
compredore,  and  found  half  a  pound  of 
sand  under  each  wing  ;  when  the  bird  was 
killed,  I  found  the  craw  filled  with  the  same 
substance.  The  pork  is  so  disgustingly  fat, 
1  could  seldom  eat  it ;  English  bacon  was 
about  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  per  pound 
and  good  Cheshire  cheese  about  half  a  dol¬ 
lar  ;  inferior  cheese,  such  as  the  Dutch  (that 
servants  in  England  would  refuse  to  eat), 
from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shil¬ 
lings  per  pound.  In  the  rainy  season, 
these  luxuries  might  be  bought  in  large 
quantities  considerably  cheaper,  with  the 
certainty,  however,  of  being  spoiled,  from 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  week’s 
time.  Good  butter  is  about  two  shillings  per 
pound,  and  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Mutton  varies  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
to  two  shillings  per  pound  when  it  is  to  be  had, 
and  beef  is  about  the  same  price  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  a  very  bad  quality  in  Hong-Kong  ; 
but  I  have  ^aten  beef  in  Canton  nearly  as  at 
home,  not  forgetting  green  pease  at  Christ¬ 
mas  !  Bread  is  dearer  than  in  England, 
and  rice,  strange  to  say  in  a  rice  producing 
country,  is  dearer  than  in  Europe  ;  this 
is  owing  to  its  being  the  food  of  the  million. 
The  better  sort  of  Fn  nch  and  Rhenish 
wines,  I  have  bought  much  cheaper  than  at 
home ;  but  every  other  article  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  production  is  very  expensive.  I 
know  many  may  exclaim  at  this,  and  refer 
to  the  much  cheaper  prices  these  articles 
will  fetch  at  auction,  but  the  auction  are 
also  wholesale  prices.  In  many  instances, 
the  goods  thus  bought  must  be  at  a  great 
risk — some  may  prove  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  some  be  damaged.  This  may  answer  very 
well  for  a  speculator,  but  is  in  no  manner 
calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  generally  complained 
of  in  China,  that  good  tea  is  not  purchase- 
able  by  retail ;  in  fact,  I  never  could  get  any 
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except  as  a  favor,  throiij»h  the  merchants. 
But  the  best  and  most  delicious  teas  are  not 
exported,  being  of  too  costly  a  nature  and 
too  much  prized  by  the  Chinese ;  they  are 
kept  for  presents.  The  value  is  calculated 
by  its  weight  in  silver — a  katty  of  silver  to 
a  katty  of  tea. 

I  have  tasted  some  of  this  tea,  and  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  it  is  most  delicious. 
The  mandarins  are  as  curious  in  their  col¬ 
lections  of  teas,  as  our  connoisseurs  are  in 
their  cellars  of  wine ;  and  the  wealthy 
Chinaman  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  getting 
a  friend  to  taste  his  various  teas,  as  an 
English  gentleman  would  experience  in  pro¬ 
ducing  his  various  wines  to  a  good  judge. 

Although  China  is  an  expensive  country 


to  reside  in,  yet  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
realizing  large  fortunes  in  honest  trade,  un¬ 
connected  with  that  abomination,  the  trade 
in  opium.  There  are  many  shops,  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  which, with  few  exceptions,  are  kept 
by  Chinese.  Amongst  these  are  several 
which  attract  the  attention  of  ladies,  where 
curiosities,  and  fancy  articles  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  are  exposed  for  sale.  I  have  never 
entered  one  of  these  shops  with  a  lady  in 
Victoria,  or  in  Canton  (where  certainly  su¬ 
perior  articles  are  to  be  had),  without  fear 
and  trembling.  The  Chinese  are  so  fearful¬ 
ly  depraved,  that  they  expose  publicly  in 
their  shops,  obscene  prints,  books,  and 
even  toys,  thus  attempting  to  deprave  the 
very  mind  of  infancy. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Lifcy  Letters.^  and  Liteiary  Remains  of  John  Keats.  Edited  by  Richard  Monckton 

Milnes.  2  vols.  Edward  Moxon. 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  Keats,  as  a  poet, 
to  be  either  extravagantly  praised  or  un¬ 
mercifully  condemned.  The  former  had 
its  origin  in  the  generous  partialities  of 
friendship,  somewhat  obtrusively  dis¬ 
played  ;  the  latter  in  some  degree,  to  re¬ 
sentment  of  that  friendship,  connected  as  it 
was  with  party  politics,  and  peculiar  views 
of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 

An  interval  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  fully  entitled  a  brother  poet,  to 
come  forward  as  the  biographer  of  John 
Keats  to  dispel  alike  illusions  and  preju¬ 
dices.  Keats,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was 
a  true  poet ;  he  had  the  creative  fancy,  the 
ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  poetical  temperament.  If,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  we  consider  his 
extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his  soli¬ 
tary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
his  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above 
all,  the  original  richness  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery,  even 
when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught 
poets.  Michael  Bruce,  and  Henry  Kirk 
White  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  him :  he  is  more  like  the  Milton  of 
“  Lycidas,”  or  the  Spenser  of  the  “  Tears 
of  the  Muses.” 


‘‘  With  the  works  of  Keats,”  says  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  “  I  had  always  felt  a 
strong  sympathy,  accompanied  by  a  cease¬ 
less  wonder  at  their  wealth  of  diction  and 
imagery,  which  was  increased  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  all  that  he  had  produced 
was  rather  a  promise  than  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  gver  seemed  to  me  to  have 
done  more  at  school  in  poetry,  than  any 
man  who  had  made  it  the  object  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  life.  This  adolescent  character  had 
given  me  an  especial  interest  in  the  moral 
history  of  this  Marcellus  of  the  empire  of 
English  song,  and  when  my  imagination 
measured  what  he  might  have  become  by 
what  he  was,  it  stood  astounded  at  the  re¬ 
sult.” 

The  presenting  to  public  view  the  true 
picture  of  a  man  of  genius,  without  either 
wounding  the  feelings  of  mourning  friends 
or  detracting  from  his  existing  reputation, 
obliged  his  biographer  to  consider  what 
course  was  most  likely  to  raise  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Keats  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
capable  of  judging  it.  • 

“  I  saw,  (says  Mr.  Milnes)  how  grievously  he 
was  misapprehended  even  by  many  who  wished 
to  see  in  him  only  what  was  best.  I  perceived 
that  many,  who  heartily  admired  his  poetry,  looked 
on  it  as  the  production  of  a  wayward,  erratic,  ge¬ 
nius,  self-indulgent  in  conceits,  disrespectful  of  the 
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rules  and  limitations  of  Art,  not  only  unlearned, 
but  careless  of  knowledge,  not  only  exonerated 
but  despising  proportion.  I  knew  that  his  moral 
disposition  was  assumed  to  be  weak,  gluttonous 
of  sensual  excitement,  querulous  of  severe  judg¬ 
ment,  fantastical  in  its  taste,  and  lackadaisical  in 
its  sentiments.  He  was  all  but  universally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  killed  by  a  stupid,  savage, 
article  in  a  review,  and  to  the  compassion  gene¬ 
rated  by  his  untoward  fate  he  was  held  to  owe  a 
certain  personal  interest,  which  his  poetic  reputa¬ 
tion  hardly  justified. 

“  When,  then,  1  found,  from  the  undeniable 
documentary  evidence  of  his  inmost  life,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this 
opinion,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  a  portrait,  so  dis- 
•  similar  from  the  general  assumption,  would  hardly 
obtain  credit,  and  might  rather  look  like  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  paradoxical  partiality  than  the  result 
of  conscientious  inquiry.  I  had  to  show  that 
Keats,  in  his  intellectual  character,  reverence<l  sim¬ 
plicity  and  truth  above  all  things,  and  abhorred 
whatever  was  merely  strange  and  strong — that  he 
was  ever  learning  and  ever  growing  more  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  ignorance, — that  his  models 
were  always  the  highest  and  the  purest,  and  that 
his  earnestness  in  aiming  at  their  excellence,  was 
only  equal  to  the  humble  estimation  of  his  own 
efforts — that  his  poetical  course  was  one  of  dis¬ 
tinct  and  positive  progress,  exhibiting  a  self  com¬ 
mand  and  self-direction  which  enabled  him  to  1 
understand  and  avoid  the  faults  even  of  the  wri- 
f  ters  he  was  most  naturally  inclined  to  esteem,  and 

to  liberate  himself  at  once,  not  only  Irom  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  literary  partizanship,  but  even  from  the 
subtler  influences  and  associations  of  the  accidental 
literary  spirit  of  his  own  time.  I  had  also  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  moral  peculiarities  of  Keats  as  the  effects 
of  a  strong  will,  passionate  temperament,  indomi¬ 
table  courage,  and  a  somewhat  contemptuous  dis¬ 
regard  of  other  men — to  represent  him  as  unflinch¬ 
ingly  meeting  all  criticism  of  his  writings,  and 
caring  for  the  Article,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  such  homicidal  success,  just  so  far  as  it  was 
an  evidence  of  the  little  power  he  had  as  yet  ac- 
I  quired  over  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  no 

more.  I  had  to  make  prominent  the  brave  front 
he  opposed  to  poverty  and  pain — to  show,  how 
love  of  pleasure  was  in  him  continually  subordi¬ 
nate  to  higher  aspirations,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  zest  of  enjoyment  which  his  mercurial  na¬ 
ture  conferred  on  him;  and  above  all,  I  had  to 
illustrate  how  little  he  abused  his  full  possession 
of  that  imaginative  faculty,  which  enables  the 
poet  to  vivify  the  phantoms  of  the  hour,  and  to 
purify  the  objects  of  sense,  beyond  what  the 
moralist  may  sanction,  or  the  mere  practical  man 
can  understand  ” 

To  effect  these  objects,  Mr.  Milnes  deem¬ 
ed  it  best  to  act  simply  as  editor  of  the  Life 
I  which  was,  as  it  were,  already  written. 

Few  of  the  remains  of  the  poet  had  escaped 
the  affectionate  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown, 
a  retired  Kussia  merchant,  at  once  a  de¬ 
voted  friend  and  protector  of  John  Keats. 


Even  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
giving  these  documents  to  the  world,  were 
actually  in  progress,  when  the  accident  of 
attending  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand  altered  all 
Mr.  Brown’s  plans,  and  led  to  his  collec¬ 
tions  of  Keats’s  writings,  accompanied  with 
a  biographical  notice,  being  transferred  to 
their  present  editor. 

John  Keats  was  born  in  London,  October 
29th,  1795  (not  1796,  as  generally  record¬ 
ed),  in  the  house  of  bis  grandfather,  the 
proprietor  of  large  livery  stables  on  the 
Pavement  in  Moorfields.  He  was  a  seventh 
month  child,  but  his  constitution  is  said 
not  to  have  exhibited  any  peculiar  signs  of 
debility  during  childhood.  In  due  time  he 
was  sent  with  his  brother  George,  older 
than  himself,  and  Thomas,  younger,  to  a 
school  at  Enfield,  then  in  high  repute.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  he  had  been 
some  time  at  school,  that  his  intellectual 
ambition  suddenly  developed  itself ;  ho  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  off  all  the  first  prizes  in 
literature,  and  he  succeeded.  The  quantity 
of  translations  which  he  made  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  stay  at  Enfield  is  said 
to  have  been  surprizing. 

On  the  death  of  their  remaining  parent, 
the  young  Keatses  were  consigned  to  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Abbey,  a  merchant. 
John  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  At 
this  time  his  friend  and  literary  counsellor 
was  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  in  whom  the 
poet  found  a  companion  capable  of  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  all  his  highest  tastes  and  finest 
sentiments,  and  his  powers  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  in  so  genial  an  atmosphere.  Spen¬ 
ser,  Chaucer,  and  Byron  were  his  especial 
favorites,  and  the  strange  tragedy  of  the 
fate  of  Chatterton,  the  “  Marvellous  Boy, 
the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  its 
pride,”  so  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which 
it  occurred  and  so  awful  a  warning  to  all 
others  of  the  cruel  evils,  which  the  mere 
apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  world  can  in¬ 
flict  on  genius,  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
allusion  and  interest  in  his  letters  and 
poems  written  at  this  time. 

Upon  removing  to  London,  professedly 
with  the  view  to  walk  the  hospitals,  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  one  who  had  much  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  subsequent  career,  was  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  at  that  time  alike  eminent  for 
his  poetical  originality  and  his  political 
persecutions.  The  heart  of  Keats  leaped 
towards  the  persecuted  poet  in  human  and 
poetic  brotherhood,  and  the  earnest  Sonnet 
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on  the  day  he  left  his  prison  riveted  the 
connexion.  Through  Leigh  Hunt  he  also 
became  intimate  with  Hazlitt,  Shelley, 
Haydon,  and  Godwin,  with  Mr.  Basil 
Montague  and  his  distinguished  family, 
and  with  Mr.  Charles  Ollier,  a  young  pub¬ 
lisher,  himself  a  poet,  who,  out  of  sheer  ad¬ 
miration,  ofifered  to  publish  a  volume  of  his 
productions.  This  little  work,  the  beloved 
first-born  of  so  great  a  genius,  scarcely 
touched  the  public  attention.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Keats  attributed 
his  want  of  success  to  the  favorite  scape¬ 
goat  of  unhappy  authors — an  inactive  pub¬ 
lisher — and  incurred  the  additional  afflic¬ 
tion  of  a  breach  of  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Ollier. 

In  the  previous  autumn  Keats  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  passing  the  evening  in  his  friend’s 
painting-room,  where  many  men  of  genius  were 
wont  to  meet,  and,  sitting  before  some  picture  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  criticize,  argue,  defend, 
attack,  and  quote  their  favorite  writers.  Keats 
used  to  call  it  “  Making  us  wings  for  the  night.” 
The  morning  after  one  of  these  innocent  and 
happy  symposia,  Haydon  received  a  note  inclos¬ 
ing  the  picturesque  sonnet 

Great  Spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning,  Acc. 

Keats  adding,  that  the  preceding  evening  had 
wrought  him  up,  and  he  could  not  forbear  send- 
ing'it.  fS  Haydon  in  his  acknowledgment,  suggest¬ 
ed  the  omission  of  part  of  it ;  and  also  mentioned 
that  he  would  forward  it  to  Wordsworth  ;  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  reply : — 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  filled  me  with 
a  proud  pleasure,  and  shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  1  begin  to  fix  my  eyes  on  an 
horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yours 
with  regard  to  the  ellipsis,  and  1  glory  in  it.  The 
idea  of  your  sending  it  to  Wordsworth  puts  me 
out  of  breath — you  know  with  what  reverence  I 
would  send  my  well  wishes  to  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Keats. 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth 
was  not  then  what  he  is  now,  that  he  was  con- 
founded  with  much  that  was  thought  ridiculous 
and  unmanly  in  the  new  school,  and  that  it  was 
something  for  so  young  a  student  to  have  torn 
away  the  veil  of  prejudice  then  hanging  over  that 
now-honored  name,  and  to  have  proclaimed  his 
reverence  in  such  earnest  words,  while  so  many 
men  of  letters  could  only  scorn  or  jeer. 

The  little  congeniality  of  the  profession 
to  which  Keats  had  been  brought  up,  and 
the  career  opened  to  him  by  his  literary 
success  and  connexions,  became  every  day 
more  manifest.  He  was  soon  convinced 


that  he  was  unfit  for  the  line  of  life  on 
which  he  had  expended  so  many  years  of 
his  study,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
property,  and  he  records  in  a  letter  to 
Reynolds,  how  he  first  repaired  to  the 
country  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  and,  by 
Haydon’s  advice,  to  brace  his  powers  by 
undistracted  study. 

Mt  dear  Reynolds, — My  brothers  were  anx¬ 
ious  that  I  should  go  by  myself  into  the  country  ; 
they  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  me,  and 
now  that  Haydon  has  pointed  out  how  necessary 
it  is  that  I  should  be  alone  to  improve  myself, 
they  give  up  the  temporary  pleasure  of  being  with 
me  continually  for  a  great  good  which  I  hope  will  * 
follow  ;  so  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  town.  You 
must  soon  bring  all  your  present  troubles  to  a 
close,  and  so  must  I,  but  we  must,  like  the  Fox, 
prepare  for  a  fresh  swarm  of  flies.  Banish  mo¬ 
ney — Banish  sofas — Banish  wine — Banish  music ; 
but  right  Jack  Health,  honest  Jack  Health,  true 
Jack  Health.  Banish  Health  and  banish  all  the 
world. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Keats. 

He  first  repaired  to  Carisbrooke,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  amusingly  de¬ 
scribes  himself,  in  another  letter  to  the 
same  invaluable  friend,  as  unpacking  his 
books,  putting  them  in  a  snug  corner,  pin¬ 
ning  up  Haydon,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotts,  and  Milton  with  his  daughters,  in  a 
row.  In  the  same  letter  (dated  April  17, 
1817),  he  announces  his  intention  to  forth¬ 
with  commence  his  “  Endymion.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  sojourn  in  Primrose  Island, 
as  he  called  it,  with  its  alleys,  copses,  and 
quiet  freshes,  did  not  answer  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  written  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  from  Margate,  he 
says : — 

I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thought  bo  much 
about  poetry,  so  long  together,  that  I  could  not 
get  any  sleep  at  night ;  and  moreover,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  I  could  not  get  wholesome  food.  By 
this  means,  in  a  week  or  so,  1  became  not  over 
capable  in  my  upper  stories,  and  set  off  pell-mell 
for  Margate,  at  least  150  miles,  because,  forsooth, 

I  fancied  I  should  like  my  old  lodgings  here,  and 
could  continue  to  do  without  trees.  Another 
thing,  1  was  too  much  in  solitude,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  obliged  to  be  in  continual  burning  of 
thought  as  an  only  resource.  However,  Tom  is 
with  me  at  present,  and  we  are  very  comfortable. 
We  intend,  though,  to  get  among  some  trees. 
How  have  you  got  on  among  them  ?  How  are 
the  nymphs  ?--I  suppose  they  have  led  you  a  fine 
dance.  W  here  are  you  now  ? 

This  letter  is  signed  John  Keats,  alias 
Junkets,  an  appellation  given  him  in  play 
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upon  his  namC}  and  in  allusion  to  his 
friends  of  Fairy-land.  It  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  his  migratory  fever, 
he  was  at  this  time  advancing  with  his 
poem,  and  had  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey  respecting 
its  publication.  The  following  letter, 
which  is  so  liighly  characteristic  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  indicates  that  these  gentlemen  gave 
him  tangible  proofs  of  their  interest  in  his 
welfare. 

Margate,  May  16th,  1817. 

My  dear]Sir, — I  am  extremely  indebted  to  you 
for  your  liberality  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  rag, 
value  £20,  and  shall  immediately  proceed  to  de¬ 
stroy  some  of  the  minor  heads  of  that  hydra  the 
Dun  ;  to  conquer  which  the  knight  need  have  no 
sword,  shield,  cuirass,  cuisses,  herbadgeon,  spear, 
casque,  greaves,  paldrons,  spurs,  chevron,  or  any 
other  scaly  commodity,  but  he  need  only  take  the 
Bank-note  of  Faith  and  Cash  of  Salvation,  and 
set  out  against  the  monster,  invoking  the  aid  of 
no  Archinago  or  Urganda,  but  finger  me  the  paper, 
light  as  the  Sybil’s  leaves  in  Virgil,  whereat  the 
bend  skulks  off  with  the  tail  between  his  legs. 
Touch  him  with  this  enchanted  paper,  and  ne 
whips  you  his  head  away  as  fast  as  a  snail’s 
horn  ;  but  then  the  horrid  propensity  he  has  to  put 
it  up  again  has  discouraged  many  very  valiant 
knights.  He  is  such  a  never-ending,  still- begin¬ 
ning,  sort  of  a  body,  like  my  landlady  of  the 
Bell.  I  think  I  could  make  a  nice  little  allegori¬ 
cal  poem,  called  The  Dun,”  where  we  would 
have  the  Castle  of  Carelessness,  the  Drawbidge  of 
■  Credit,  Sir  Novelty  Fashion’s  expedition  against 
the  City  of  Tailors,  &c.,  &c.  I  went  day  by  day 
at  my  poem  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  other  day,  I  found  my  brain  so  overwrought, 
that  I  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it,  so  wa.s 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  few  days.  1  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  resume  my  work.  1  have  endeavored 
to  do  so  once  or  twice  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  In¬ 
stead  of  poetry,  I  have  a  swimming  in  my  head, 
and  feel  all  the  effects  of  a  mental  debauch,  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  anxiety  to  go  on,  without  the  power 
to  do  so,  which  does  not  at  all  tend  to  my  ulti¬ 
mate  progression.  However,  to-morrow  I  will 
begin  my  next  month.  This  evening  1  go  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  having  got  tired  of  Margate ;  I  was  not 
right  in  my  head  when  I  came.  At  Canterbury  I 
hope  the  remembrance  of  Chaucer  wilt  set  me  for¬ 
ward  tike  a  billiard  ball.  I  have  some  idea  of 
seeing  the  Continent  some  time  this  summer. 

In  repeating  how  sensible  I  am  of  your  kind¬ 
ness,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

John  Keats. 

This  habit  of  following  out  an  idea  into 
all  its  most  fantastic  ramifications,  rollick¬ 
ing  in  the  fun  of  the  thing,  without  much 
regard  to  a  perfectly  correct  diction  or 
imagery,  is  amusingly  pourtrayed  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  from 
Oxford,  whither  he  repaired  in  September. 


“  Give  my  sincerest  respects  to  Mrs.  Dilke 
saying  that  I  have  not  forgiven  myself  for  no 
having  got  her  the  little  box  of  medicine  1  pro¬ 
mised,  and  that,  had  I  remained  at  Hampstead,  I 
would  have  made  precious  havoc  with  her  house 
and  furniture — drawn  a  great  harrow  over  her 
garden — poisoned  Boxer — eaten  her  clothes-pegs 
— fried  her  cabbages — fricaseed  (how  is  it  spelt  ?) 
her  radishes — ragouted  her  onions — belabored  her 
beat-root — outstripped  her  scarlet-runners — par- 
hz-voxjta'd  with  her  french-beans — devoured  her 
mignon  or  mignionette — metamorphosed  her  bell- 
handles — splintered  her  looking-glasses — bullock- 
ed  at  her  cups  and  saucers — agonized  her  decan¬ 
ters— put  old  P - to  pickle  in  the  brine-tub — 

disorganized  her  piano — dislocated  her  candle¬ 
sticks — empted  her  wine-bins  in  a  tit  of  despair — 
turned  out  her  maid  to  grass — and  astonished 

B - ;  whose  letter  to  her  on  these  events  I 

would  rather  see  than  the  original  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.” 

Of  Mr.  Dilke,  he  says,  in  the  same  let¬ 
ter  ;  “  Tell  him  to  shoot  fair,  and  not  to 
have  at  the  poor  devils  in  a  furrow ;  when 
they  are  flying,  he  may  fire,  and  nobody 
will  be  the  wiser.”  To  Reynolds  he  writes 
at  about  the  same  period ;  “  So  you  are 
determined  to  be  my  mortal  foe — draw  a 
sword  at  me,  and  I  will  forgive — put  a  bul¬ 
let  in  my  brain,  and  I  will  shake  it  out  as 
a  dew-drop  from  the  lion’s  mane — put  me 
on  a  gridiron  and  I  will  fry  with  great  com¬ 
placency — but — oh,  horror  !  to  come  upon 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  dun  ! — Send  me  bills ! 
As  1  say  to  my  tailor,  send  me  bills  and  I’ll 
never  employ  you  more.” 

The  first  three  books  of  “  Endymion  ” 
were  finished  in  September,  and  portions  of 
the  poem  had  come  to  be  seen  and  canvass¬ 
ed  by  literary  friends.  With  a  singular 
anticipation  of  the  injustice  and  calumny 
he  should  be  subject  to  as  belonging  to 
“  the  Cockney  School,”  his  biographer  re¬ 
marks,  he  began  at  this  time  to  stand  up 
stoutly  for  his  originality  whatever  it  might 
be,  not  being  marred  by  the  assistance,  in¬ 
fluence,  or  counsel  of  Hunt,  or  any  one 
else. 

In  November,  Keats  was  at  Leatherhead, 
and  his  correspondence  from  thence  con¬ 
tains  many  touches  that  do  credit  to  his 
head  and  heart.  “  To  a  man  of  your  na¬ 
ture,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bailey, 

“  such  a  letter  as - ’s  must  have  been 

extremely  cutting.  What  occasions  the 
greater  part  of  the  world’s  quarrels }  Sim¬ 
ply  this :  two  minds  meet,  and  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  time  enough  to  prevent 
any  shock  or  surprise  at  the  conduct  of 
either  party.  As  soon  as  I  had  known 
- three  days,  I  had  got  enough  of  his 
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character  not  to  have  been  surprised  at 
such  a  letter  as  he  has  hurt  you  with.  Nor, 
when  I  knew  it,  was  it  a  principle  with  me 
to  drop  his  acquaintance  ;  although  with 
you  it  would  have  been  an  imperious  feel¬ 
ing.  I  wish  you  knew  all  that  I  think  about 
Genius  and  the  Heart.”  In  a  letter  to 
Reynolds,  from  the  same  place,  he  says, 
“  why  don’t  you,  as  I  do,  look  unconcerned 
at  what  may  be  called  more  particularly 
heart-vexations  ?  They  never  surprise  me. 
Lord  !  a  man  should  have  the  fine  point  of  I 
his  soul  taken  off,  to  become  fit  for  this 
world.” 

“  Endymion”  was  finished  at  Burford 
Bridge,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1817, 
and  Keats  passed  the  following  winter  at 
Hampstead  gaily  enough  among  his  friends ; 
his  society  it  appears  being  always  much 
sought  after  from  the  delightful  combination 
of  earnestness  and  pleasantry  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  intercourse  with  all  men.  His 
health  does  not  seem  at  this  time  to  have 
prevented  him  from  indulging  somewhat  in 
that  dissipation  which  his  biographer  inti¬ 
mates  is  “  the  natural  outlet  for  the  young 
energies  of  ardent  temperaments.”  His 
bodily  vigor  too  must  at  this  time  have 
been  considerable,  as  he  signalized  himself, 
by  giving  a  drubbing  to  a  butcher,  whom 
he  saw  beating  a  little  boy,  to  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  bystanders. 

Keats  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  him¬ 
self  at  home  in  fashionable  society,  and 
railed  at  it  accordingly.  Speaking  of  a 
dinner  he  had  with  Horace  Smith,  his 
two  brothers,  and  Hill,  and  Kingston,  he 
says. 

They  only  served  to  convince  me  how  supe¬ 
rior  humor  is  to  riot,  in  respect  to  enjoyment. 
These  men  say  things  which  make  one  start, 
without  making  one  feel ;  they  are  all  alike ; 
their  manners  are  alike;  they  all  know  fashion¬ 
ables  ;  they  have  all  a  memnerism  in  their  very 
eating  and  drinking,  in  their  mere  handling  a  de¬ 
canter.  They  talked  of  K^an  and  his  low  com¬ 
pany.  “  Would  I  were  with  that  company  instead 
of  yours,”  said  1  to  myself !  I  know  such-like 
acquaintance  will  never  do  for  me,  and  yet  I  am 
going  to  Reynolds,  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  probably  from  the  same  feeling 
that  he  intimates  in  the  same  letter  that  he 
has  just  had  two  very  pleasant  evenings 
with  Dilke.  Writing  to  his  brother  a 
month  afterwards,  he  says,  in  allusion  to 
Hunt’s  critical  objections  to  the  first  book 
of  “  Endymion,”  “  The  fact  is,  he  and 
Shelley  are  hurt,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  my 
not  having  shown  them  the  affair  officious¬ 


ly  ;  and  from  several  hints  I  have  had, 
they  appear  much  disposed  to  dissect  and 
anatomize  any  trip  or  slip  I  may  have 
made.  But  who’s  afraid.^  Ay!  Tom! 
demme  if  I  am.”  A  month  more  and  he 
writes  also  to  his  brother — “  Honors  rush 
so  thickly  upon  me  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  bear  up  against  them.  What  think  you 
— am  I  to  be  crowned  in  the  capitol  ?  Am 
I  to  be  made  a  Mandarin  ?  No  !  I  am  to 
be  invited,  Mrs.  Hunt  tells  me,  to  a  party 
at  Ollier’s  to  keep  Shakspeare’s  birthday. 
Shakspeare  would  stare  to  see  me  there.” 
Another  month,  and  one  of  his  letters  con¬ 
tains  a  passage  upon  which  his  biographer 
justly  remarks  never  have  words  more 
effectively  expressed  the  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  virtue  above  beauty,  never 
has  a  poet  more  devoutly  submitted  the 
glory  of  imagination  to  the  power  of  con¬ 
science  : — 

I  am  quite  perplexed  in  a  world  of  doubts  and 
fancies ;  there  is  nothing  stable  in  the  world  ;  up¬ 
roar’s  your  only  music.  I  don’t  mean  to  include 
Bailey  in  this,  and  so  I  dismiss  him  from  this, 
with  all  the  opprobrium  he  deserves ;  that  is,  in 
so  many  words,  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  alive 
at  the  present  day.  In  a  note  to  Haydon,  about 
a  week  ago  (which  I  wrote  with  a  full  sense  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  never  mani¬ 
fested  any  little  mean  drawback  in  his  value  of  me), 
I  said,  if  there  were  three  things  superior  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  world,  they  were  “  The  Excursion,”  “  Hay- 
don’s  Pictures,”  and  Hazlitt’s  depth  of  Taste.  So 
I  believe — not  thus  speaking  with  any  poor 
vanity — that  works  of  genius  are  the  first  things 
in  this  world.  No  !  for  that  sort  of  probity  and 
disinterestedness  which  such  men  as  Bailey  pos¬ 
sess  does  hold  and  grasp  the  tip-top  of  any  spiritual 
honors  that  can  be  paid  to  any  thing  in  this  world. 
And,  moreover,  having  this  feeling  at  this  present 
come  over  me  in  its  full  force,  I  sat  down  to  write 
to  you  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  that  I  had  not  a 
brother  who  did  not  feet  and  credit  me  for  a  deep¬ 
er  feeling  and  devotion  for  his  uprightness,  than 
for  any  marks  of  genius,  however  splendid. 

The  correction  and  publication  of  “  En¬ 
dymion  ”  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
first  half  of  1818,  and  naturally  furnish  the 
chief  matter  of  his  correspondence.  There 
are  some  fine  examples  of  criticism  in  some 
of  these  letters.  For  example ; — 

I 

1st.  I  think  poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine 
excess,  and  not  by  singularity ;  it  should  strike 
the  reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own  highest 
thoughts,  and  appear  almost  a  resemblance. 

2nd.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be 
halfway,  thereby  making  the  reader  breathless, 
instead  of  content.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the 
setting  of  imagery,  should,  like  the  sun,  come 
natural  to  him,  shine  over  him,  and  set  soberly, 
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although  in  magnificence,  leaving  him  in  the 
luxury  of  twilight.  But  it  is  easier  to  think  what 
poetry  should  be,  than  to  write  it.  And  this  leads 
me  to 

Another  axiom— That  if  poetry  comes  not  as 
naturally  as  the  leaves  to  a  tree,  it  had  better  not 
come  at  all. 

On  getting  down  to  Teignmouth  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year,  he  once  more  al¬ 
lowed  his  imagination  to  riot  in  the  frolick- 
someness  which  appeared  to  he  natural  to 
it,  in  its  healthy  tone. 

Buy  a  girdle,  put  a  pebble  in  your  mouth, 
loosen  your  braces  (he  writes  to  Reynolds),  for  I 
am  going  among  scenery  whence  I  intend  to  tip 
you  the  Damosel  Radclitfe.  I'll  cavern  you,  and 
grotto  you,  and  water-fall  you,  and  wood  you, 
and  water  you,  and  immense-rock  you,  and  tre¬ 
mendous-sound  you,  and  solitude  you.  I’ll  make 
a  lodgment  on  your  glacis  by  a  row  of  pines,  and 
storm  your  covered  way  with  bramble-bushes. 
I’ll  have  at  you  with  hip-and-haw  small  shot, 
and  cannonade  you  with  shingles.  Til  be  witty 
upon  salt  fish,  and  impede  your  cavalry  with 
clotted-cream.  But  ah.  Coward !  to  talk  at  this 
rate  to  a  sick  man,  or,  I  hope,  to  one  that  was 
sick — for  I  hope  by  this  you  stand  on  your  right 
foot.  If  you  are  not — that’s  all — 1  intend  to  cut 
all  sick  people  if  they  do  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  cut  Sickness — a  fellow  to  whom  1  have  a  com¬ 
plete  aversion,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  is  har¬ 
bored  and  countenanced  in  several  hou.ses  where 
I  visit ;  he  is  sitting  now,  quite  impudent,  between 
me  and  Tom ;  he  insults  me  at  poor  Jem  Rice’s ; 
and  you  have  seated  him,  before  now,  between  us 
at  the  theatre,  when  I  thought  he  looked  with  a 
longing  eye  at  poor  Kean.  I  shall  say,  once  for 
all,  to  my  friends,  generally  and  severally,  cut 
that  fellow,  or  I  cut  you. 

There  is  a  letter  almost  as  playful  and 
of  a  still  more  imaginative  character,  writ¬ 
ten  to  Rice  from  the  same  place.  The 
vacillation  that  is  almost  inseparable  from 
poetic  genius,  is  made  peculiarly  and  yet 
pleasingly  manifest  at  this  same  epoch. 
In  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  dated  April  9, 
1818,  he  says,  “  I  have  many  reasons  for 
going  wonder- ways,  to  make  my  winter 
chair  free  from  spleen ;  to  enlarge  my  vi¬ 
sion;  to  escape  disquisitions  on  poetry, 
and  Kingston-criticism ;  to  promote  diges¬ 
tion  and  economize  shoe-leather.  Pll  have 
leather  mittens  and  belt;  and  if  Brown 
holds  his  mind,  ‘  over  hills  we  go.’  If  my 
books  will  help  me  to  it,  then  will  I  take 
all  Europe  in  turn,  and  see  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them.” 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote 
to  Taylor  in  a  more  humble  and  philoso¬ 
phic  humor. 


I  was  proposing' to  travel  over  the  North  this 
summer.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  prevent  me. 

I  know  nothing — I  have  read  nothing — and  I 
mean  to  follow  Solomon’s  directions,  **  (Jet  leam- 
ing — get  understanding.”  I  find  earlier  days  are 
gone  by — I  find  that  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  in 
the  world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge. 

I  find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but  the  idea  of 
doing  some  good  to  the  world.  Some  do  it  with 
their  society ;  some  with  their  wit ;  some  with  their 
benevolence ;  some  with  a  sort  of  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  pleasure  and  good  humor  on  all  they  meet 
— and  in  a  thousand  ways,  all  dutiful  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  great  Nature.  There  is  but  one  way  for 
me.  The  road  lies  through  application,  study, 
and  thought.  I  will  pursue  it ;  and,  for  that  end, 
purpose  retiring  for  some  years.  I  have  been  ho¬ 
vering  for  some  time  between  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for  philosophy :  were 
I  calculated  for  the  former  I  should  be  glad.  But 
as  I  am  not,  1  shall  turn  all  my  soul  to  the  latter. 

John  Keats’s  philosophy  is  not,  however, 
always  either  very  lucid  or  logical ;  witness 
what  he  says  upon  his  brother  George’s 
marriage. 

I  had  known  my  sister-in-law  some  time  before 
she  was  my  sister,  and  was  very  fond  of  her.  I 
like  her  better  and  better.  She  is  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  woman  I  ever  knew — that  is  to  say,  she 
goes  beyond  degrees  in  it  To  see  an  entirely  dis¬ 
interested  girl  quite  happy  is  the  most  pleasant 
and  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world.  It  depends 
upon  a  thousand  circumstances.  On  my  word  it 
is  extraordinary.  Women  must  want  imagination, 
and  they  may  thank  (Jod  for  it;  and  so  may  we, 
that  a  delicate  being  can  feel  happy  without  any 
sense  of  crime.  It  puzzles  me,  and  I  have  no 
sort  of  logic  to  comfort  me  ;  I  shall  think  it  over. 

An  agreeable  diversion  to  his  somewhat 
monotonous  life  was  afforded  this  summer, 

,  by  a  walking-tour  through  the  Lakes  and 
Highlands  with  his  friend  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  recorded  the  rapture  of  Keats,  when  he 
j  became  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  the  full 
effect  of  mountain  scenery.  At  a  turn  of 
the  road  above  Bowness,  where  the  Lake 
of  Windermere  first  bursts  on  the  view,  he 
stopped  as  if  stupified  with  beauty.  In 
writing  to  his  brother  Tom,  he  says,  that 
in  the  ascent  of  Skiddaw,  ho  felt  as  if  he 
were  going  to  a  tournament.  Keats,  how¬ 
ever,  loved  mankind  better  than  any  of  the 
other  works  of  nature. 

After  Skiddaw,  we  walked  to  Treby,  the  oldest 
market  town  in  Cumberland,  where  we  were 
greatly  amused  by  a  country  dancing-school, 
holden  at  the  “  Tun.”  It  was  indeed,  “  no  new 
cotillion  fresh  from  France.”  No,  they  kickit  and 
jumpit  with  mettle  extraordinary,  and  whiskit,  and 
friskit,  and  toed  it,  and  go’d  it,  and  twirl’d  it,  and 
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'whirl'd  it,  and  stamped  it,  and  sweated  it,  tattooing 
the  floor  like  mad.  The  difference  between  our 
country  dances  and  these  Scottish  figures  is  about 
the  same  as  leisurely  stirring  a  cup  of  tea  and 
beating  up  a  batter- pudding.  I  was  extremely 

glad  to  think  that,  if  I  had  pleasures  they  knew 
nothing  of,  they  bad  also  some  into  which  I  could 
not  possibly  enter.  I  hope  I  shall  not  return  with¬ 
out  having  got  the  Highland  fling.  There  was  as 
fine  a  row  of  boys  and  girls  as  you  ever  saw ; 
some  beautiful  faces,  and  one  exquisite  mouth. ; 
I  never  felt  so  near  the  glory  of  patriotism,  the 
glory  of  making,  by  any  means,  a  country  hap¬ 
pier.  This  is  what  I  like  better  than  scenery.  I 
fear  our  continued  moving  from  place  to  place 
will  prevent  our  becoming  learned  in  village  af¬ 
fairs  ;  we  are  mere  creatures  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
mountains. 

Of  Burns’s  tomb,  Keats  says,  it  was  not 
much  to  his  taste,  though  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  show  they  wanted  to  honor  him. 
In  a  sonnet  written  on  the  spot,  he  also  in¬ 
timates  that  the  town,  the  church-yard,  and 
the  setting-siin — the  very  clouds,  trees,  and 
rounded  hills — all  seemed  beautiful,  but 
cold  and  strange,  and  then  he  beautifully 
adds. 

Bums !  with  honor  due 

I  oft  have  honor’d  thee.  Great  shadow,  hide 

Thy  face ;  I  sin  against  thy  native  skies. 

He,  however,  wrote  a  more  genial  sonnet 
in  the  whisky-shop  into  which  the  cottage 
where  Bums  was  born  was  converted.  He 
also  commemorates  in  simple  prose,  that 
“  we  have  now  begun  upon  whisky,  called 
here  ‘  whuskey’ — very  smart  stuflF  it  is. 
Mixed  like  our  liquors,  with  sugar  and  wa¬ 
ter,  ’tis  called  toddy ;  very  pretty  drink, 
and  much  praised  by  Bums.” 

The  pedestrians  next  passed  through  the 
country  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  crossed 
thence  to  Ireland.  Most  curious  are  Keats’s 
reflections  upon  the  chamber-maid  in  the 
latter  country,  who  is  fair,  kind,  and  ready 
to  laugh,  because  she  is  out  of  the  horrible 
dominion  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  goes  on 
to  describe  how  the  kirk  men  have  done 
good  by  making  cottagers  thrifty,  and  how 
they  have  done  harm  by  banishing  puns, 
love,  and  laughter,  and  he  concludes  the 
argument  by  saying, 

I  have  not  sufficient  reasoning  faculty'to’settle 
the  doctrine  of  thrift,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  human  society — with  the  happiness  of 
cottagers;  all  I  can  do  is  by  plump  contrasts: 
were  the  fingers  made  to  squeeze  a  guinea  or  a 
white  hand  ? — were  the  lips  made  to  hold  a  pen 
or  a  kiss  ?  And  yet,  in  cities,  man  is  shut  out 
from  his  fellows  if  he  is  poor ;  the  cottager  must 


be  very  dirty,  and  very  wretched,  if  she  be  not 
thrifty— the  present  state  of  society  demands  this, 
and  this  convinces  me  that  the  world  is  very 
young,  and  in  a  very  ignorant  state.  We  live  in 
a  barbarous  age.  1  would  sooner  be  a  wild  deer, 
than  a  girl  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk  ;  and 
I  would  sooner  be  a  wild  hog,  than  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  poor  creature’s  penance  before  those  ex¬ 
ecrable  elders. 

Ireland  was  found  to  be  expensive,  and 
the  travellers  stopped  there  but  a  short 
time.  They  returned  by  Ailsa  Crag,  im¬ 
mortalized  in  verse,  and  Burns’s  cottage, 
Inverary,  Mull,  and  Iona,  and  the  account 
given  of  these  travels  in  his  letters,  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  entertaining.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  return  by  Edinburgh,  not 
to  conciliate  his  literary  enemies,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  series  called  the  “  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry,”  a  thing  which  would 
have  outraged  his  sensibility  and  sense  of 
moral  dignity,  but  an  illness  brought  on  by 
the  accidents  of  travel,  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  at  once  to  London.  On  returning  to 
the  south,  Keats  found  his  brother  alarm¬ 
ingly  ill,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died,  af¬ 
fectionately  tended  and  fraternally  mourned. 
The  correspondence  of  this  period  contains 
little  reference  to  the  celebrated  attacks 
made  by  the  Quarterly  Remew  and  Black- 
wood's  Magazine.  In  a  letter  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  dated  October  29th,  instead  of  being 
“  snuff’d  out  by  an  article,”  he  says. 

There  have  been  two  letters  in  my  defence  in 
the  Chronicle^  and  one  in  the  Examiner^  copied 
from  the  Exetpr  paper,  and  written  by  Reynolds. 
I  don’t  know  who  wrote  those  in  the  Chronicle. 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  moment :  I  think  I 
shall  be  among  the  English  Poets  after  my  death. 
Even  as  a  matter  of  present  interest,  the  attempt 
to  crush  me  in  the  Quarterly  has  only  brought  me 
more  into  notice,  and  it  is  a  common  expression 
among  book-men,  “  I  wonder  the  Quarterly 
should  cut  its  own  throat.”  It  does  me  not  the 
least  harm  in  society  to  make  me  appear  little  and 
ridiculous ;  I  know  when  a  man  is  superior  to  me, 
and  give  him  all  due  respect;  he  will  be  the  last 
to  laugh  at  me  ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  I  feel  that  I 
make  an  impression  upon  them  which  ensures  me 
personal  respect  while  1  am  in  sight,  whatever 
they  may  say  when  my  back  is  turned. 

Keats’s  account  of  the  sensations  awaken¬ 
ed  by  her  whom  he  designates  as  his  Chair¬ 
man,  are  as  full  of  - originality  as  almost 
everything  that  falls  from  his  pen,  but 
his  remarks  upon  the  American  intel¬ 
lect  appear,  in  the  dearth  of  space,  better 
worth  extracting. 

Dilke,  whom  you  know  to  be  a  Godwin-per- 
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fectibility  man,  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that 
America  will  be  the  country  to  lake  up  the  human 
intellect  where  England  leaves  off.  I  differ  there 
with  him  greatly :  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
whose  greatest  men  are  Franklins  and  Washing¬ 
tons,  will  never  do  that:  they  are  great  men 
doubtless ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  compared  to 
those,  our  countrymen,  Milton,  and  the  two  Sid¬ 
neys  ?  The  one  is  a  philosophical  Quaker,  full 
of  mean  and  thrifty  maxims ;  the  other  sold  the 
very  charger  which  had  taken  him  through  all  his 
battles.  Those  Americans  are  ^reat,  but  they  are 
not  sublime  men ;  the  humanity  ot  the  United 
States  can  never  reach  the  sublime.  Birkbeck’s 
mind  is  too  much  in  the  American  style ;  you 
must  endeavor  to  enforce  a  little  spirit  of  another 
sort  into  the  settlement, — always  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  ;  for  thereby  you  may  do  your  descendants 
more  good  than  you  may  imagine.  If  I  had  a  prayer 
to  make  for  any  great  good,  next  to  Tom’s  re¬ 
covery,  it  should  be  that  one  of  your  children 
should  be  the  first  American  poet. 

When  Keats  was  left  alone  by  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  death,  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  then  began  his 
“  Hyperion,”  a  poem  written  as  clearly 
under  Miltonic  influence  as  “  Endymion” 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Spenser, 
Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  of  which 
Shelley  said,  that  the  scenery  and  drawing 
of  Satan  dethroned  by  the  fallen  Titans, 
surpassed  those  of  Satan  and  his  rebellious 
angels  in  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1819 
was  passed  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  and 
where  they  jointly  produced  a  tragedy  called 
“  Otho  the  Great,”  and  Keats  wrote  his 
“  Lamia,”  a  story  taken  from  that  treasure 
house  of  legendary  philosophy.  Burton’s 
“  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  versified  after 
Dryden.  In  August,  Keats  removed  to 
Winchester,  whose  noble  cathedral  and 
quiet  Close  was  much  favored  by  the  poet. 
He  also  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bailey  to 
the  library  as  a  great  convenience  to  him. 
The  gloomy  tone  of  his  letters  and  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties  under  which  he  labored 
soon  brought  back  Mr.  Brown  to  him  and 
the  friends  returned  together  to  London, 
but  a  still  stronger  impulse  drew  him  back  I 
again  to  Hampstead.  She,  whose  name  ‘‘was 
ever  on  his  lips,  but  never  on  his  tongue,” 
exercised  too  mighty  a  control  over  his 
being  for  him  to  remain  at  a  distance, 
which,  says  Mr.  Milnes,  was  neither  ab¬ 
sence  nor  presence,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
where  he  could  rest  his  eyes  on  her  habita¬ 
tion,  and  enjoy  each  chance  opportunity  of 
her  society.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in 
Keats’s  life,  that  just  at  this  moment,  when 


real  anxietie.s  were  pressing  most  threaten¬ 
ingly  upon  him,  when  the  struggle  between 
his  ever-growing  passion  and  the  miserable 
circumstances  of  his  daily  life  was  beating 
down  his  spirit,  and  when  disease  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  stealthy  progress,  to  consum¬ 
mate  by  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  the  hard 
conditions  of  his  mortal  being,  that  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  his  first  humorous  poem 
which  he  intended  to  have  called  “  Lucy 
Vaughan  Lloyd,”  from  .some  untraceable 
association,  and  which  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labors. 

One  night,  on  returning  home  after  tra¬ 
velling  outside  the  stage  coach,  Keats  was 
seized  with  haemoptysis,  and  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  studies  he  knew  the  blood  to  be  ar¬ 
terial  and  proclaimed  his  doom.  He  rallied 
a  little,  removed  to  Gravesend  and  Kentish 
town,  and  back  again  to  Hampstead,  where 
he  remained  with  the  family  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached.  No  marked  im¬ 
provement,  however,  manifesting  itself,  Mr. 
Severn,  who  had  just  obtained  the  gold  me¬ 
dal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  best  his¬ 
torical  painting,  at  once  offered,  regardless 
of  his  future  prospects,  to  accompany  him 
to  Italy.  Change  of  climate  now  remained 
the  only  chance  of  prolonging  a  life  so  dear 
to  genius  and  to  friendship.  Previous  to 
his  departure  he  laid  open  his  most  secret 
griefs  to  Mr.  Brown. 

1  wish  to  write  on  subjects  that  will  not  agitate 
me  much.  There  is  one  I  must  mention  and  have 
done  with  it.  Even  if  my  body  would  recover  of 
itself,  this  would  prevent  it.  The  very  thing 
which  I  want  to  live  most  for  will  be  a  great  oc- 
casion  of  my  death.  I  cannot  help  it.  Who  can 
help  it  ?  Were  1  in  health  it  would  make  me  ill, 
and  how  can  I  bear  it  in  my  state  ?  1  dare  say 
ou  will  be  able  to  guess  on  what  subject  I  am 
arping — you  know  what  was  my  greatest  pain 
during  the  first  part  of  my  illness  at  your  house. 
I  wish  for  death  every  day  and  night  to  deliver  me 
from  these  pains,  and  then  I  wish  death  away,  for 
death  would  destroy  even  those  pains,  which  are 
better  than  nothing.  Land  and  sea,  weakness  and 
decline,  are  great  separators,  but  Death  is  the 
great  divorcer  for  ever.  When  the  pang  of  this 
thought  has  passed  through  my  mind,  I  may  say 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.  I  often  wish 
for  you,  that  you  might  flatter  me  with  the  best. 
I  think,  without  my  mentioning  it,  for  my  sake, 

you  would  be  a  friend  to  Miss - when  I  am 

dead.  You  think  she  has  many  faults,  but  for  my 
sake  think  she  has  not  one.  If  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  for  her  by  word  or  deed  I  know  you 
will  do  it.  I  am  in  a  state  at  present  in  which 
woman,  merely  as  woman,  can  have  no  more 
power  over  me  than  stocks  and  stones,  and  yet  the 
difference  of  my  sensations  with  respect  to  Miss 
- and  my  sister  is  amazing — the  one  seems  to 
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absorb  the  other  to  a  degree  incredible.  I  seldom 
think  of  my  brother  and  sister  in  America ;  the 
thought  of  leaving  Miss - is  beyond  every¬ 

thing  horrible — the  sense  of  darkness  coming  over 
me — 1  eternally  see  her  figure  eternally  vanishing; 
some  of  the  phrases  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
during  my  last  nursing  at  Wenlwonh  Place  ring 
in  my  ears.  Is  there  another  life  ?  Shall  I  awake 
and  find  all  this  a  dream  ?  There  must  be,  we 
cannot  be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffering. 

Once  at  Naples  his  spirits  revived  for  a 
short  time  and  he  somewhat  recovered  the 
fatigues  of  a  stormy  journey  and  a  vexatious 
quarantine.  The  sight  of  the  sentinels  on 
the  stage  drove  him  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  the  benefiit  of  the  skill  and 
kindly  attentions  of  Doctor,  now  Sir  James 
Clark.  “  All,”  says  his  biographer,  “  that 
wise  solicitude  and  delicate  thoughtfulness  j 
could  do  to  light  up  the  dark  passages  of 
mortal  sickness  and  soothe  the  pillow  of  the 
forlorn  stranger  was  done,  and  if  that  was 
little,  the  effort  was  not  the  less.  ”  Pecuniary 
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difficulties  came,  but  Dr.  Clark,  as  all  who 
know  him  would  anticipate,  remained  the 
same  careful,  anxious,  attendant.  At  length 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1821,  the  scene 
closed.  ‘‘  He  is  gone  writes  his  excellent 
friend  Severn,  “  he  died  with  the  most 
perfect  ease — he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep.  On 
the  twenty-third,  about  four,  the  approach¬ 
es  of  death  came  on.  *  Severn — 1 — lift  me 
up — I  am  dying — I  shall  die  easy  ;  don’t 
be  frightened — be  firm,  and  thank  God  it 
has  come.’  ” 

What  a  treasury  of  intellect  have  we  not 
in  the  literary  remains  of  such  a  man  ? 
Such  a  mine  of  wealth,  such  a  mass  of  new, 
interesting,  and  truly  valuable  matter,  has 
not  for  a  long  time  been  added  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  literature  of  the  country  as  that  now 

S resented  to  us  by  Richard  Monckton 
lilnes,  and  from  which  it  would  be  but  too 
pleasant  to  go  on  stealing  sweet  snatches, 
and  culling  fair  flowers,  till  even  so  precious 
a  work  was  itself  exhausted. 
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1.  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  etc.  Mitgetheilt  von  Justinus  Keener,  3te  Auflage. 
Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1838. 

2.  Arcanes  de  la  Vie  Future  devoilis,  etc.  Par  M.  Alph.  Cahagnet.  Paris,  1848. 

3.  The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  By  Catherine  Crowe.  In  2  volumes.  London, 
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In  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  mankind, 
when  alike  unguided  and  untrammeled  by 
a  definite  method  of  investigation,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  unembodied  spirits  in  general, 
and  in  that  of  disembodied  human  ones  in 
particular.  Nor  has  this  belief  or  half¬ 
belief  always  been  dissociated  from  the 
supposition  that  such  spirits  occasionally 
visit  or  revisit  the  earth,  making  them¬ 
selves  sensible  to  people  yet  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  upon  the  records  of  such  apparitions, 
indeed,  that  it  rests  its  claims  as  a  part  of 
the  popular  creed  of  the  world.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  according  to  the  curious  work 
now  under  review,  both  ghosts  and  ghost- 
seers  are  as  plentiful  and  incontrovertible 
as  ever.  We  are  told  that  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  fashioned  by  the  positive 
or  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
sent  time,  renders  some  of  the  seers  and 


believers  in  ghosts  afraid,  and  others  of 
them  ashamed  to  confess  their  experiences 
and  convictions  ;  but  that  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  both  these  sorts  of  spiritualists  in 
the  society,  of  every  grade  and  kind,  of 
the  miserable  and  sense-beclouded  age  in 
which  we  live !  Moreover  not  only  did 
Plato,  Pliny,  Henry  More,  Donne,  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  Samuel  Johnson,  Addison,  and 
a  host  of  other  worthies  believe  in  such 
appearances,  but  there  is  actually  a  band 
of  living  authors  on  the  subject.  Among 
“  the  Germans,”  Passavant  and  Eschen- 
mayer  and  Ennemoser,  to  say  nothing  of 
Stilling  and  Kerner  and  Schubert,  have  all 
investigated  this  shadowy  question  in  the 
character  of  believers ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  former  three  of 
those  men,  will  deny  the  great  ability  and 
vast  erudition  they  bring  to  the  discussion 
of  their  theories,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
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the  weak-eyed  mysticism  of  Schubert,  Ker- 
ner  and  Jung-Stilling.  Such  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  most  important  fact  of  the 
existence  of  ghost-seers  and  ghost-be¬ 
lievers,  implying  that  of  ghosts  to  see  and 
believe  in.  Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  other  side  of  the  subject. 

There  have  always  been  Sadducees  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  Jewry.  There  have 
everywhere  existed  Empirics,  or  men  for 
experience,  and  not  only  in  the  schools  of 
ancient  Greece.  It  is  these  men  who  have 
ever  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poor 
ghost.  True  to  the  sensuous  instinct,  which 
shapes  their  purely  phenomenal  science, 
they  have  impetuously  rejeeted  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  unincorporated  finite  spirits,  as  at 
once  nonentities  and  impossibilities.  Ad¬ 
mitting  only  phenomena,  as  observed  by 
the  healthy  sensation  and  the  healthy  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  race  ;  admitting  only  such 
phenomena,  together  with  generalizations 
drawn  from  such  phenomena,  into  their 
schemes  of  the  universe,  the  appearance  of 
incorporeal  spirits  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
human  nervous  system  has  infallibly  and 
necessarily  been  excluded  from  their  sys¬ 
tems.  This  merely  scientific  generation  of 
thinkers  ignores  the  very  evidence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  as  corrupted  and 
useless ;  ghost-seeing  being  nothing  but  a 
disease,  ghost-seers  are  incapable  of  stating 
their  own  case  in  a  trust-worthy  manner. 
There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  that  we  find  the  ingenuous  author¬ 
ess  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature  confessing 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  experienced 
and  written  about  ghosts  and  ghost-seeing, 
there  is  nothing  like  scientific  evidence  of 
the  facts  yet  forthcoming.  Full  of  faith 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  apparitions 
though  she  is,  she  candidly  allows  that,  so 
far  as  a  scientific  or  empirical  judgment  is 
concerned,  the  whole  subject  still  remains 
“  in  the  region  of  opinion.”  Now  the  Sad- 
du^aio  spirit  gained  the  decided  and  all  but 
supreme  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
Even  those  faithful  souls  who  continued  to 
hold  by  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and 
still  more  those  who  only  thought  they  did 
or  pretended  to  do  so,  acquired  the  habit 
of  calling  everything  to  the  bar  of  concrete 
experience.  Rationalism  became  the  spirit 
of  all  criticism.  Positivism  was  the  exclu¬ 
sive  methodology  of  the  age.  Wonders 
ceased,  for  everything  was  to  be  explained 
on  natural  principles.  Miracles,  witch¬ 
crafts,  philosopher’s  stones,  elixirs  of  life, 


powders  of  attraction,  oracles  and  ghosts 
had  been  only  dreams  of  the  black  night, 
or  mirages  of  the  grey  morning ;  and  they 
were  now  banished  for  ever  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  life  by  the  ascending  sun  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  bringing  down  of  every  assert¬ 
ed  thing  to  the  measure  of  the  sensuous 
experience  of  the  age  was  easily  put  in 
execution  upon  ghostly  apparitions.  They 
were  spectral  illusions,  they  were  coinci¬ 
dences,  they  were  peculiar  dreams,  they 
were  this  and  they  were  that.  One  thing 
was  certain,  at  least,  they  were  not  ghosts. 
In  fine,  it  became  a  mark  of  vulgarity  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  could  be  spirits. 
Accordingly  it  is  true  that,  to  the  present 
hour,  very  few  people  can  find  courage 
enough  even  to  raise  the  question  ! 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  change  has 
begun  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  positive  experiential  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  questioned. 
Both  its  methodology  and  its  results  have 
been  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and,  in 
I  the  sincere  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  new  time,  found  miserably  wanting. 
Accordingly  all  the  pristine  beliefs  and 
objects  of  inquiry,  which  it  had  rejected 
with  disdain,  are  now  come  in  for  re-exami¬ 
nation.  All  its  negative  judgments  are  to 
be  revised,  ghost-seeing  among  the  rest. 
Thoughtful  men  are  no  longer  content  with 
denial :  they  begin  to  see  that  the  limited 
experiences  of  an  individual,  or  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  age,  constitute  no  criterion  for  those 
of  another  individual  or  another  age.  The 
best  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
becoming  sceptics,  in  the  sense  of  being 
considerers  not  deniers.  The  whole  of  so¬ 
ciety  is  as  usual  sharing  the  movement. 
There  is  a  danger  of  the  immethodical 
mind,  indeed,  swinging  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  unreflective  credulity.  Rash  and 
incapable  writers  are  showing  the  example 
of  unlearning  the  lesson  of  the  positive 
school  or  epoch,  and  going  right  back  into 
the  younger  age,  the  more  elementary 
school  that  preceded  it.  It  is  clear  that 
the  reconsideration  of  the  ghost  question  is 
not  now  to  be  settled  exactly  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers  did  it,  and  the  views  of  our  fathers 
to  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as 
if  they,  forsooth,  had  lived  in  vain.  They 
were  nothing  less  than  a  kind  of  dotage  or 
second  childhood  of  the  human  mind ;  a 
second  childhood  wanting  the  beauty,  inno¬ 
cence  and  boundless  prombe  of  the  first. 
Nobody  that  understands  the  government 
of  God,  or  perceives  the  on-growing  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  destiny  of  mankind,  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  positive  science  must  be  at 
least  one  of  our  guides  in  the  renewed  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  this  diflBcult  and  myste¬ 
rious  class  of  subjects.  Not  a  step  must 
he  taken  without  it.  It  is  because  we  la¬ 
ment  to  see  this  great  principle  wholly 
misunderstood  among  the  mesmerists,  one- 
irologists  and  pneumatologists  of  Germany, 
France,  America,  and  Great  Britain,  that 
we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  ghosts  and 
ghost-seers.  It  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  clue  to  the  method  in  which  alone 
all  such  researches  must  be  carried  on,  if 
they  are  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results ; 
and  it  may  also  forewarn  and  forearm  his 
mind  against  the  rambling  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  speculations  of  scientific  fanatics. 

Since,  then,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  inexo¬ 
rably  conducted  on  the  inductive  principle, 
let  us  begin  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Here  it  is  once  for  all  to  be  premised  that 
the  accurate  and  sufi&cient  observation  of 
the  constituent  facts  of  the  universe  is  a 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  an  all-important  de¬ 
partment  of  science.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  art 
of  simple  observation.  That  art  consists 
not  only  in  the  ability  to  perceive  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  through  uncolored  eyes, 
but  also  of  the  talent  to  describe  them  in 
unobstructed  and  transparent  words.  To 
observe  properly  in  the  very  simplest  of 
the  physical  sciences  requires  a  long  and 
severe  training.  No  one  knows  this  sol 
feelingly  as  the  great  discoverer.  Faraday 
once  said  that  he  always  doubts  his  own 
observations.  Mitscherlich,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  remarked  to  a  man  of  science  of  our 
acquaintance  that  it  takes  fourteen  years 
to  discover  and  establish  a  single  new  fact 
in  chemistry.  An  enthusiastic  student  one 
day  betook  himself  to  Baron  Cuvier  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  organ,  we  think  it  was  a 
muscle,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living  crea¬ 
ture  or  other ;  but  the  experienced  and  sa¬ 
gacious  naturalist  kindly  bade  the  young 
man  return  to  him  with  the  same  discovery 
in  six  months.  The  Baron  would  not  even 
listen  to  the  student’s  demonstration,  nor 
examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eager  and 
youthful  discoverer  had  hung  over  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  for  half-a-year ;  and  yet 
that  object  was  a  mere  thing  of  the  senses  ! 
In  a  word,  the  records  of  physical  science 
are  full  of  instances  in  which  genuine  re¬ 
searchers,  men  formed  by  nature  and  train- 
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ed  by  toil  for  the  life  of  observation,  have 
misstated  the  least  complicated  phenome¬ 
na.  Nor  would  the  intelligent  public  not 
be  amused,  as  well  as  astonished,  if  they 
only  knew  how  very  few  of  the  noisy 
host  of  professing  men  of  science,  in 
even  this  matter-of-fact  country,  ever  dis¬ 
cover  a  single  new  fact ;  ever  describe  with 
irreversible  fidelity  a  new  phenomenon  of 
any  significance  ;  ever  add  one  true  word 
to  the  written  science  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  it  be  one  of  the  hardest  of 
problems  to  make  observations  with  unbi¬ 
assed  simplicity,  and  useful  accuracy  on 
inorganic  nature,  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  there  are  superadded  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  to  those  of  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity,  mechanical  cohesion  and  celes¬ 
tial  gravitation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  physiology.  Mechanics  is  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  was  first  brought  to  something 
like  perfection ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
for  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  conver¬ 
sant  are  not  only  the  nearest  to  the  senses 
of  the  observer,  but  they  are  the  least 
complicated  ones  in  creation.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  astronomy  in  the  process  of  time  ; 
and  then  chemistry,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  still  more  complicated  than  those 
of  the  science  of  stars ;  and  it  is  clear  to 
every  thoughtful  and  competent  mind  that 
physiology  is  now  awaiting  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  chemistry.  When  the  vast  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  science  of  physiology  is  con¬ 
sidered  with  thoughtfulness,  and  when  it  is 
remembered *that  chemistry  is  still  so  far 
from  perfection  that  the  chemist  cannot 
construct  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  any  other 
organic  substance,  although  he  knows  the 
exact  quantities  of  charcoal  and  water  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  reader  will  not 
be  astonished  to  find  that  M.  Comte,  the 
amplest  yet  the  most  severe  representative 
of  positive  science  that  European  influ¬ 
ences  have  yet  produced,  speaks  of  the  for¬ 
mer  department  of  knowledge  as  hardly  yet 
within  the  bounds  of  positive  science.  He 
characterizes  it  as  just  emerging  into  that 
sphere. 

But  there  is  a  science  more  intricate  still 
than  the  physiology  of  organization.  The 
phenomena  of  thought,  emotion  and  pas¬ 
sion  fall  within  the  ■  reach  of  positive  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  direct  proportion  in  which 
these  phenomena  are  connected  with  the 
nervous  system,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of 
those  organisms  in  which  they  transpire. 
Not  to  intermeddle  with  the  question  of 
phrenology,  and  to  unite  the  most  diverse 
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systems,  we  shall  for  the  meantime  call  this 
possible  science  by  the  name  of  physio- 
psychology.  Its  object  is,  or  shall  be  to 
investigate  psychological  or  spiritual  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are 
dependent  on  the  physiological  condition  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nervous  systems. 
Something  has  already  been  done  in  this 
fifth  or  five-fold  science  already,  something 
in  the  way  of  facts  by  the  medical  psycho¬ 
logists,  something  by  the  phrenologists,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  formulae  by  the 
metaphysicians;  but  very  little  after  all. 
Still  more’  than  mere  physiology,  it  is  a 
science  of  the  future.  It  is  the  most  inex¬ 
tricable  of  all  the  physical  departments  ; 
for  not  only  are  its  phenomena  complicated 
with  those  of  all  the  other  physical  scien¬ 
ces, — physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy 
and  mechanics;  but  it  also  stretches  to¬ 
wards,  and  lies  in  the  light  of  another  world 
than  that  of  atoms.  To  make  accurate 
and  profitable  observations  in  this  sphere  of 
inquiry  must  be  the  most  difl&cult  of  all 
earthly  tasks  of  the  sort.  If  the  observer 
in  chemistry  or  botany  requires  to  be  a  man 
of  long  experience,  great  patience,  preci¬ 
sion  and  freedom,  the  observer  in  this  high 
domain  must  be  one  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tent  and  profundity  of  knowledge,  entirely 
liberated  from  the  dominion  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  calm,  clear  and  belonging  to 
the  present  day.  It  must  be  evident  that 
this  last  requisite  is  essential.  The  names 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon  or  Newton  are  ot 
no  authority  in  this  region,  for  it  actually 
did  not  exist  to  the  scientific  consciousness 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  fact, 
every  past  observation  or  narrative  that 
may  seem  to  belong  to  this  science,  but 
which  cannot  be  repeated  to-day,  must  go 
for  nothing.  This  is  the  rule  in  all  the 
other  sciences  ;  or  rather  they  have  needed 
no  rule  about  it,  but  the  heroes  of  these 
sciences  have  instinctively  begun  anew,  as 
soon  as  these  sciences  have  become  the  de¬ 
finite  objects  of  conscious  methodical  in¬ 
quiry.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  this  elevat¬ 
ed  and  exceedingly  complicated  province 
of  investigation  that  the  question  of  ghosts 
and  ghost-seers  is  involved.  It  is  in  this 
shadowy  border-land  betwixt  physiology 
proper  and  pure  psychology  that  appari¬ 
tions  wander,  be  these  apparitions  what 
they  may.  This  is  the  sole  haunt  and  re¬ 
gion  of  all  such  questionable  shapes.  The 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  all  the  infe¬ 
rior  strata  of  science,  and  the  degree  of 
skill  in  the  disentangling  of  scientific  in- 


lies,  which  are  absolutely  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  anything  like  a  successful  inquiry  in 
these  perilous  shades  of  nature,  must  be 
equally  rare  and  extraordinary.  It  was 
quite  impossible  even  to  enter  this  field  of 
research  till  the  present  age,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  inferior  sciences,  as  they  may 
he  denominated  for  the  moment,  have 
reached  something  like  a  consummation. 
Indeed  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose 
under  discussion ;  although  it  may  be  time 
to  be  collecting  instances,  and  classifying 
them  for  ulterior  methodization,  just  as 
physiology  was  begun  long  before  chemistry 
approached  perfection.  The  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  observations  is  at  any  rate  utter¬ 
ly  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  former  obser¬ 
vations,  that  is  of  all  ghost-stories,  in  so 
far  as  anything  like  science  is  concern¬ 
ed.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author  of 
the  third  of  those  works,  which  have  sug¬ 
gested  these  remarks,  that  this  principle  is 
distinctly  recognised  in  it ;  and  that 
even  in  connexion  with  the  contemporane¬ 
ous  cases  which  arc  there  related.  Nor 
was  this  confession  unnecessary,  for  this 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  physio- 
psychological  wonders  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  its  predecessors  in  this  particular  re¬ 
spect.  Its  merit  consists  in  the  vivid,  for¬ 
cible,  idiomatic  and  memorable  way  in 
which  it  is  written.  It  contains  a  fund  of 
lively  and  somewhat  impressive  reading, 
and  it  will  be  very  extensively  read.  But 
its  scientific  value  is  nothing.  It  wants 
dates,  names,  medical  observations,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  analyses  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  characters  of  the  seers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  narrators,  and  all  those  search¬ 
ing  details  which  are  necessary  to  a  metho¬ 
dical  comparison  of  instances.  There  is 
not  a  single  point  of  solidity  for  the  man 
of  induction  to  plant  his  foot  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  first  step.  The  whole 
fabric  sinks  away  from  him  like  clouds. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that 
books  of  this  sort  are  totally  without  value 
of  any  kind,  although  they  are  possessed  of 
no  utility  whatever  in  relation  to  science. 
They  may  conduce  to  make  the  unscienti¬ 
fic  but  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  there  is  some  actual  basis 
in  nature  for  such  things  as  they  record  ; 
such  things  as  presentiments,  warning- 
dreams,  wraith-seeing  and  ghost-seeing. 
The  multitude  of  the  cases  narrated,  their 
constant  recurreDoe  in  all  times  and  places, 
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their  extreme  similarity  in  all  sorts  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
published  in  the  works  now  under  review 
that  the  enormities  of  the  kind  are  quite 
as  rife  in  our  own  days,  and  in  our  own 
houses,  and  among  our  own  friends,  as  ever 
they  were,  combine  to  indicate  the  great, 
broad,  common  under-ground  of  some  vast 
and  complicated  order  of  neglected  and 
misunderstood  phenomena. 

Although  our  rigor  concerning  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  facts  in  this  ambiguous  science  of 
physio-psychology  cannot  well  be  exceeded, 
and  although  as  men  of  science  we  cannot 
relax  our  demands  an  iota  in  that  respect, 
we  are  willing,  with  the  help  of  faith  and 
fancy  as  well  as  charity,  to  suppose  that 
every  word  in  such  ghost-books  is  not  only 
morally,  but  also  scientifically  true  :  we  shall 
voluntarily  labor  under  this  illusion,  until 
we  shall  have  said  whatever  else  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  understanding  of  the  question 
that  lies  beyond  the  so-called  facts.  The 
reader  will  observe,  upon  the  very  thres¬ 
hold  of  this  second  department  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  mere  fact  of  all  these  seemings 
or  phenomena  does  by  no  means  imply  the 
theory  either  of  spectral  illusions  or  of 
ghosts.  The  conception  of  spectral  illu¬ 
sions  on  one  hand,  and  that  of  ghosts  on  the 
other,  are  devices  of  the  human  mind,  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  ap¬ 
pearances  in  question.  The  vast  majority 
of  those  who  read  such  books  as  the  Invisi¬ 
ble  World  Displayed,  are  no  doubt  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  that,  if  the  truth  of  the 
stories  be  established,  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  to  doubt  the  visitation  of  spirits. 
They  leap  at  once  from  the  wonder  to  the 
ghost,  not  observing  that  the  ghost  is  only 
one  way  among  many  possible  ones  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  wonder.  The  medical  mind  of 
this  age,  again,  being  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  sensuous  illusions  in  deliriums  and 
other  cerebral  disorders,  refers  it  as  instinc¬ 
tively  and  as  instantaneously  to  the  illusion 
of  the  senses.  The  ghost  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  spectre  of  the  medical  theorists  are 
equally  hypothetical.  Neither  of  them  is 
in  the  phenomena ;  they  are  both  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  perplexed  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  appearances  ;  they  are  rival  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  the  same  fact.  Two  night  wanderers 
see  a  high  and  glimmering  light  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  one  of  them  thinks  it  is  on  the  top 
of  a  tower  at  sea,  the  other  that  it  is  upon  | 
the  summit  of  an  inland  hill ;  the  tower  and 
the  hill  are  the  things  they  severally  put 
under  the  flame  in  order  to  hold  it  up  ;  by 


his  separate  supposition  the  mind  of  each 
understands  the  remote  appearance,  and  he 
may  guide  himsell  accordingly.  Both  of 
them,  however,  may  be  wrong.  It  may  be 
neither  a  lighthouse  nor  a  beacon-fire ;  it 
may  be  one  of  many  other  things.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  unusual  ap¬ 
pearances  at  present  under  suppositious  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  may  be  neither  popular 
ghosts  nor  medical  spectres.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  may  be  neither  uninteresting 
nor  unprofitable  to  question  both  of  these 
opinions  somewhat  closely  ;  it  will  at  least 
amuse  the  spirits,  and  exercise  the  specu¬ 
lative  intellect  of  our  patient  readers.  In 
deference  to  the  science  of  the  day,  and 
courteously  presuming  that  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  near  the  truth,  the  medi¬ 
cal  spectres  fall  to  be  examined  first. 

In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  eye,  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  brain,  the  phenomenon 
of  sight  may  be  represented  in  parts. 
There  is  first  the  visible  object,  say  a  tree, 
sending  green  and  other  rays  of  light  to  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  or  first  glass  of  the 
eyeball ;  there  is  then  that  light  so  refract¬ 
ed  within  the  eye,  by  its  glasses,  humors 
and  lenses,  as  to  form  an  image  of  the  tree 
upon  the  retina,  precisely  like  that  which  is 
caught  upon  the  white  table  of  a  camera 
obscura  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  this  image 
is  invariably  followed  by  the  perception  of 
a  tree.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed 
that  we  do  not  see  the  image  ;  we  do  not  sus¬ 
pect  its  existence  till  science  discovers  it ; 
and  even  after  it  is  found  out  by  anatomists 
and  opticians,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavor 
to  descry  its  tiny  form.  It  is  the  tall  pine, 
or  the  enormous  oak  alone  that  we  behold. 
It  can  only  be  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
that  such  a  picture  in  miniature  of  a  great 
tree  upon  the  sound  retina  of  an  eye  is  the 
cause  of  the  perception  of  the  tree  by  the 
creature  that  owns  the  eye.  To  borrow 
from  Hartley,  and  accept  a  hint  from  all 
the  physical  sciences  of  which  anything  is 
known,  the  process  by  which  this  stupendous 
result  is  effected,  may  meanwhile  be  formu¬ 
lated  as  a  vibratory  movement  instituted 
among  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
brain  by  the  image  on  the  retina,  propa¬ 
gated  from  without  inwards.  This  is  not 
an  explanation,  it  is  not  meant  even  as  a 
hypothesis.  It  is  employed  solely  as  a 
formula,  as  a  symbol,  as  x,  y  or  z  is  used 
in  algebra.  All  that  is  positive  in  it  is 
contained  in  the  words  propagated  from 
without  inwards  ;  that  phrase  resembles  the 
little  figure  two  or  three  in  x’  or  y' ;  and 
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no  one  can  object  to  it,  for  certainly,  be 
the  image’s  influence  on  the  retina  what  it 
may,  it  is  at  least  shed  inwards. 

Nor  will  this  be  thought  a  useless  com¬ 
monplace,  when  it  is  remembered  that  me¬ 
mory  can  reproduce  the  perception  of  the 
tree  as  well  as  light ;  memory  whether 
voluntary  or  associative.  The  eye  shut,  one 
can  see  the  tree  a  second  time.  That  se¬ 
cond  sight  of  anything  formerly  seen  with 
the  help  of  light  is,  in  some  cireumstances, 
so  vivid  and  lifelike  as  to  puzzle  the  will. 
In  the  case  of  painters,  and  such  as  arc  pos¬ 
sessed  of  delicate  optical  organizations,  the 
lucidity  of  these  secondary  images  is  one  of 
the  inferior  secrets  of  power.  In  truth,  the 
second-seeing  sensibility,  of  which  this  is  a 
species,  is  the  bodily  essential  of  every  kind 
of  artist,  from  the  poet  round  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor  ;  and  indeed  of  the  man  of  genius  in 
general.  Now,  as  little  is  known  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  wonderful  process  as  of 
that  of  the  first  sight  of  things.  Yet  it 
seems  very  clear  that  it  consists  in  part  of 
the  inversion  of  the  latter  one.  It  depends, 
in  its  physical  contingency,  on  a  vibratory 
motion  (to  speak  algebraically  again)  pro¬ 
pagated  from  within  outwards  :  and,  in  the 
instance  of  any  one  object,  first  seen  then 
remembered,  on  the  same  vibratory  motion, 
that  is  the  same  x,  y  or  z.  The  condition 
which  seems  to  limit  these  images  of  the 
memory,  at  least  among  men  as  we  find 
them,  is  a  degree  of  clearness  much  inferior 
to  that  of  direct  sight.  The  tree  of  memo¬ 
ry,  the  tree  of  the  association  of  ideas,  is 
generally  but  a  faint  reflection  of  that 
which  the  eye  saw.  The  nearer  they  come 
to  one  another,  there  is  the  more  of  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  artist,  for  the  poet  is  the 
“  lightly  moved”  as  well  as  the  “  all-con¬ 
ceiving”  man.  In  following  out  these 
hints  concerning  the  physical  nature  of  the 
poet,  the  reader  must  generalize  for  him¬ 
self  ;  for  the  present  argument  does  not 
permit  a  digression  from  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  remembrance  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  their  products.  In  Blake,  the 
painter  and  mystic  poet,  this  propagation 
from  within  outwards  was  so  intense  as  to 
paint  the  absent  and  the  dead  visibly  be¬ 
fore  him.  Whatever  images  he  remember¬ 
ed  in  whole,  or  constructed  out  of  parts 
drawn  from  memory,  reached  the  retina 
from  within  with  outlines  so  clear,  light  and 
shade  so  unmistakable,  and  colors  so  true 
that  he  could  not  but  believe  that  he  saw 
them  face  to  face.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Sir  William  Wallace,  King  Robert  Bruce, 
VoL.  XV.  No.  111.  23 
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and  several  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  stood 
before  him  while  he  painted  their  portraits 
with  equal  innocence,  enthusiasm  and  po¬ 
etical  fidelity.  There  is  a  poet  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  not  unfrequently  awakes  with 
the  remnant  image  of  some  scene  from 
dreamland  in  his  eye,  and  it  is  some  time 
till  it  evanesces.  In  fact,  everybody  has 
experienced  this  sort  of  thing,  if  not  in 
health,  at  least  in  delirium  :  if  not  awake, 
at  least  asleep.  There  is  a  state  of  nerv¬ 
ous  system  brought  on  by  the  long  and  in¬ 
ordinate  use  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  cannot  disentangle  himself  from 
these  images  of  the  associative  principle  or 
the  involuntary  memory.  He  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  real  objects  around 
him  and  those  second-sights  of  his ;  and  he 
is  actually  more  loyal  to  the  latter,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  morbidly  self-sen¬ 
sitive  frame  of  body.  The  case  of  the 
maniac  needs  scarcely  be  added  to  these 
illustrations  of  the  inverted  identity  of  se¬ 
cond  and  first  sensations  of  things  in  their 
purely  physical  contingencies  ;  for  it  is  only 
of  these  contingencies  that  there  is  any 
question  at  present.  Lastly,  there  is  that 
peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in  which 
a  person  apparently  in  good  health,  but  in 
reality  disordered,  however  obscurely,  is 
visited  by  what  are  more  ordinarily  called 
spectral  illusions.  There  are  innumerable 
cases  of  this  sort  on  record.  Abercrombie 
and  Hibbert,  Ferriar  and  Macnish,  Feuch- 
terleben  and  Combe,  and  in  fact  the  medi¬ 
cal  psychologists  of  every  age  and  country 
are  full  of  them.  Every  reader  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  them.  Suffice  it  in  this  place, 
then,  that  these  illusions  are  different  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  of  mania,  deli¬ 
rium  tremens,  common  delirium  and  dream. 
Nor  do  any  of  them  differ  materially  from 
the  landscapes  of  the  Edinburgh  poet,  or 
the  unwearied  sitters  of  the  happy  Blake. 
There  is  in  reality  no  difference  in  kind  be¬ 
tween  all  of  them  together,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  dimmest  instance  of  second  sight  or 
remembered  sensation  that  ever  transpired 
in  the  brain  of  a  clodpole  on  the  other. 
The  latter  could  be  converted  into  the  like 
of  any  one  of  the  former  by  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  intensification,  in  this  degree  and  in 
that,  of  the  i,  tj  or  z,  propagated  froin 
within  outwards.  In  a  word,  let  x,  y  or  2 
be  exalted  in  tension  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
equal  the  vividness  of  an  actual  image  in 
an  ordinary  and  healthy  man,  and  there  is 
furnished  the  physical  condition  of  a  sensu¬ 
ous  hallucination ;  and  that  whether  the 
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intensification  be  produced  by  the  abate-  The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
ment  of  other  influences,  as  in  dreams  ;  or  tiful  kind  of  the  narratives  under  review, 


by  actual  inflammation,  as  in  mania  or  de¬ 
lirium  ;  or  by  compositions  of  these  two,  as 
is  likely  in  all  the  other  examples.  Such, 
in  fine,  is  the  fact  and  the  theory  of  the 
medical  spectre,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see 
how  it  confronts  the  popular  ghost. 

It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this 
well  known  fact  and  principle  of  the  sensu¬ 
ous  illusion,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
away  the  innumerable  narratives  concerning 
spiritual  apparitions  that  are  current  in  the 
world,  is  both  feasible  and  ingenious.  Jt  is 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  scientific 
mind  indeed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  more  a  physician  or  a  psychologist  is 
acquainted  with  the  boundless  variety  of 
disease  in  general,  and  of  morbid  nervous 
manifestations  in  particular,  the  more  will 
he  cling  to  this  solution  of  ghost  stories. 
It  is  at  once  his  instinct  and  his  habit  to 
hold  by  analogy,  and  to  render  the  un¬ 
known  intelligible  by  union  with  the  known. 
The  popular  mind  perceives,  or  reads  about 
an  apparition,  and  at  once  concludes  it  is  a 
ghost,  without  reflection  worthy  of  the  name, 
without  definition,  and  therefore  without 
intelligibility.  The  medical  denier  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  credulous  layman. 
His  opinion  is  pronounced  with  some  re¬ 
flection  at  least,  even  if  it  eventually  prove 
to  have  been  too  little  ;  it  contains  a  well- 
defined  conception,  and  it  is  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible.  But  although  it  is  clear  and 
considered,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  wrong ;  and  that  either  in  the  way  of 
being  altogether  irrelevant,  or  in  that  of 
being  only  a  part  of  the  whole  truth  of  the 
case.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
rigorous  induction  of  instances ;  but  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  along 
with  good  reasons  for  it,  that  there  is  yet 
no  set  of  observed  facts  in  this  region  of 
inquiry  worth  a  single  straw  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  inflexible  science.  Accordingly  our 
task  as  critics  is  properly  speaking  at  an 
end,  for  no  more  can  be  said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  till  some  one  compear  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  an  orderly  and  definite  edifice  of 
new  observations.  But  we  are  to  suppose 
that  ghost  stories  are  not  only  founded  in 
truth,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  that  the 
popular  accounts  of  them  are  circumstan¬ 
tially  correct ;  a  thing  which  nobody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  statement  of  the  facts  of  nature  will 
ever  believe.  Be  it  supposed,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  the  discussion. 


is  that  of  wraiths.  Can  the  medical  spectre 
explain  the  wraith  ^  The  ordinary  manner 
in  which  the  wraith  is  said  to  be  seen  is  very 
aflfecting.  One  dies,  or  is  killed,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  is  murdered  ;  and  at  the  very  hour 
in  which  his  dissolution  is  transpiring,  an 
image  of  him  flits  before  some  absent  friend 
in  another  city,  in  another  country,  or  even 
in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
extremity  under  which  the  sufferer  suc¬ 
cumbs. 

“  Very  lately,”  says  our  modern  lady-patroness 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  “  a  gentleman  living  in 
Edinburgh,  whilst  sitting  with  his  wife,  suddenly 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards  the  door 
with  his  hand  extended,  as  if  about  to  welcome  a 
visitor.  On  his  wife’s  inquiring  what  he  was 
about,  he  answered  that  he  had  seen  so-and-so 
enter  the  room.  She  had  seen  nobody.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  post  brought  a  letter  announcing 
the  death  of  the  person  seen.” — Vol.  i.  p.  240. 

“Mr.  H.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  left  him,  saying,  ‘  Oh,  there’s  my  brother !’ 
He  had  seen  him  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  but 
was  confounded  by  losing  sight  of  him,  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  whither  he  had  vanished. 
News  came,  ere  long,  that  at  that  precise  period 
his  brother  had  died.” — Vol.  i..p.  237. 

“  A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  After  sitting  with  the  invalid 
for  some  time,  he  left  him  to  take  some  rest,  and 
w’ent  below.  He  had  been  reading  in  the  library 
some  little  time,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  the 
sick  man  st^ding  at  the  door.  *  G(xl  bless  me,’ 
he  cried,  starting  up,  ‘  how  can  you  be  so  impru¬ 
dent  ?’  The  figure  disappeared ;  and  hastening  up 
stairs  he  found  his  friend  had  expired.” — P.  238. 

Such  are  the  appearances  called  wraiths. 
They  seem  to  steal  along  the  streets,  and 
into  the  freestone  houses  of  Edinburgh,  as 
numerously  as  they  glide  up  Highland  glens, 
and  hover  around  Highland  shellings.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  a  venerable  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  who  never  loses  a  friend,  or 
even  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but  he  sees 
a  “  fetch.”  VVe  never  saw  such  a  thing, 
nor  did  we  ever  hear  anybody  say  he  had 
ever  seen  one ;  but  everybody  seems  to  know 
somebody  who  knows  that  somebody  else 
has  done  so.  In  fact,  the  examples  of  this 
sort  of  thing  which  have  been  published  are 
not  few,  and  those  which  are  withheld  from 
publicity  by  the  fear  of  enlightened  opinion 
are  quite  innumerable,  it  would  appear.  It 
is  upon  the  number  of  cases  in  truth,  and 
on  the  complete  similarity  of  them  all,  that 
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belief  in  them  can  be  most  securely  ground¬ 
ed.  If  there  were  only  a  few  instances, 
they  might  be  attributable  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  to  coincidence.  It  is  with  the 
aid  of  the  conception  of  coincidence,  indeed, 
that  Hibbert  and  the  medical  theorists  ex¬ 
plain  them  away.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  until  it  be  known  how  many  unsub¬ 
stantial  images  of  absent  friends  are  not 
coincident  with  the  deaths  of  these  friends, 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  number 
of  coincidences  is  too  great  for  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  The  synchronism  of  the  appa¬ 
rition  with  the  hour  of  death  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  here,  and  it  is  the  only  one. 
Yet  no  man  is  in  a  condition  to  settle  it 
scientifically :  and  it  never  will  be  settled 
until  all  the  apparitions  of  absent  friends, 
occurring  during  a  given  time  throughout  a 
given  population,  shall  be  collected,  and 
until  the  number  of  these  which  were  coin¬ 
cident  with  deaths  be  thereafter  eliminated. 
The  proportion  of  the  coincidences  to  the 
negations  will  show  whether  the  former  can 
be  comprehended  under  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  Until  this  vast  and  difficult  col¬ 
lection  and  comparison  of  instances  be 
undertaken  and  completed,  no  scientific 
judgment  can  be  pronounced.  Does  this 
seem  to  be  too  great  a  demand  of  evidence  ^ 
Let  the  reader  consider  the  enormous 
schemes  of  observation  which  are  necessary 
to  determine  astronomical  results.  Let 
him  remember  how  many  long  years  of 
toilsome  experimentation  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  some  central  fact  in  che¬ 
mistry.  Yet  these  are  physical  subjects, 
and  not  once  to  be  compared  in  intricacy 
with  the  occult  phenomena  of  that  manifold 
epitome  of  nature,  the  body  of  man.  Nor 
would  such  an  enterprise  be  hopeless  if  it 
were  an  attainable  one,  for  the  j)Ositive 
number  of  coincident  cases  (while  nothing 
is  known  concerning  their  comparative 
number)  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  insi¬ 
nuate  the  suspicion  that  the  apparitions  are 
actually  connected  with  the  deaths  of  those 
who  appear.  This  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
indeed ;  but  we  are  quite  forgetting  that 
we  have  agreed  to  consider  everything  in 
these  narratives  as  if  it  were  already  proved. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  theory 
of  sensuous  illusion  cannot  explain,  for  it 
does  not  embrace,  the  connexion  of  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  absent,  and  sometimes  very  far 
distant  person,  with  the  appearance  of  an 
image  of  him  at  that  very  time.  If  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  Mr.  H.’s  brother  was  a  spectral 
illusion,  why  did  that  illusion  come  upon  the 


survivor  at  that  particular  time  ?  This  is 
generally  thought  a  triumphant  question  by 
the  believers  in  ghosts.  But  it  is  not  so. 
It  only  shows  that,  on  the  gratuitous  sup¬ 
position  that  the  coincidence  is  not  mere 
coincidence — a  supposition  which  has  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — sensu¬ 
ous  illusion  is  not  the  whole  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon.  It  may  still  be  a  part  of  it ;  and 
we  shall  return  to  this  conception  in  the 
sequel  ;  the  conception,  namely,  that 
wraiths,  doubles  and  ghosts  are  all  spectral 
illusions,  combined  uoiih  something  eke.  But 
it  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  popular 
theory  of  all  these  things,  or  rather  the 
imaginative  solvent  of  themj  which  pretends 
to  be  a  theory  in  certain  high  places ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vulgar,  as 
has  already  been  hinted.  It  is  even  be¬ 
ginning  to  swagger  like  a  young  science  :  it 
is  learning  the  use  of  big  resounding  words : 
it  is  arming  itself  with  something  like  a 
technical  terminology  :  and  in  a  word  we 
must  fight  it. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  spirit  then, 
as  it  has  been  more  artistically,  if  not  more 
scientifically  figured  by  people  of  refine¬ 
ment,  is  the  following  ;  or  rather  something 
like  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
vague  and  indefinite  image  now  under  con- 
sideration.  It  seems  to  be  essentially  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  division  of  a  man  into  three 
parts  ;  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  This  analy¬ 
sis  is  almost  universally  made  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  and  it  is  very  ancient.  Professor 
Bush  has  made  an  elaborate  induction  of  all 
the  anthropological  language  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible. 
Guided  by  that  induction,  considering  that 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the 
true  view  of  the  constitution  of  man,  al¬ 
though  astronomy,  geology,  and  medicine 
are  beyond  their  province,  and  availing 
himself  of  some  of  the  questionable  results 
of  modern  science,  that  fanciful  orientalist 
has  fashioned  the  popular  notion  of  a  human 
being  into  a  proposition.  He  represents 
the  shapeless  spirit  as  embodied  in  the  soul, 
an  ethereal  entity  aff-cting  the  fonn  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  soul,  with  its  indwelling 
spirit,  as  incarnated  in  the  body.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  without  inwards,  there  is  the 
body  first,  then  the  etheriform  soul,  and 
lastly  the  spirit.  When  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle,  the  body,  is  dissolved  by 
death,  we  have  a  house  with  God,  the  soul 
of  ether,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  This  unfleshed,  psychical 
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frame  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye  ;  but 
it  is  visible  to  some  peculiar  individuals,  or 
to  some  peculiar  individuals  when  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  state  of  nervous  system  ;  or  it  is  per¬ 
ceptible  by  a  supposed  universal  sense  in 
them,  and  thence  translated  into  the  visi¬ 
ble  species  of  that  general  sense  :  for  there 
are  endless  refinements  and  subtleties  among 
those  adventurous  men  who,  in  a  thing  of 
sheer  concrete  science,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
were,  abandon  the  method  of  positive  ob¬ 
servation,  and  give  themselves  over  to  sys¬ 
tem  building. 

This  view,  if  it  could  only  be  admitted 
with  all  its  suppositions  within  suppositions, 
“  laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,” 
would  of  course  explain  the  whole  night  side 
of  nature  at  once.  It  is  the  popular  one 
invested  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  technicality.  It  is  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  pneumatology  of  Swedenborg,  that 
greatest,  pu.cst,  most  accomplished  and 
most  philosophical  of  hallucinators.  It  is 
that  of  the  somnambulists  of  Mesmer  and 
his  disciples.  It  is  also  that  of  the  poets. 
English  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  foreign  muse,  abounds  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  psychical  configuration  ;  for 
we  will  not  call  it  a  spiritual  body,  simply 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  find  any  coun¬ 
tenance  whatev  r  in  the  prophecy  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  the  legitimate  child  of  poetry, 
and  lying  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  it  is 
not  without  its  beauty.  Take  Shelley’s 
graceful  picture  of  the  soul  of  lanthe, — 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe’s  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 

The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 

Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earihliness 
Had  passed  away ;  it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin. 

♦  *  ♦  ’twas  a  sight 

Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  tliere ; 

Yet,  oh  how  different ! 

It  is  painful  to  disturb  this  fair  image, 
and  torment  it  with  all  the  vulgar  and  in¬ 
exorable  tests  of  physical  science.  Nor 
shall  we  do  so.  Let  it  live  for  ever  in  the 
consecrated  home  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  this  fine  ethereal  creation  of  the  poet 
that  is  to  be  questioned ;  it  is  the  thin  etheri- 
form  fabrication  of  those  who  believe  in 
ghosts.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all,  and 
useful  to  some  minds  to  see  how  all  the  con¬ 
ceivable  modifications  of  this  view  can 


[Nov. 

stand  the  scrutiny  of  physical  and  psychical 
science. 

It  is  very  obvious  then,  that  if  these  so- 
called  ghosts  or  psychical  bodies  he  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  they  must  he  either  material  or 
spiritual,  unless  some  third  kind  of  exist¬ 
ence  can  be  demonstrated  to  he  actually  in 
the  universe.  If  they  he  material,  they 
must  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gasiform  ;  or  at 
least  one  of  the  modifications  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  forms  of  matter.  In  truth,  it 
is  subsumed  even  by  the  ghost-mongers,  as 
they  are  called  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  that 
they  are  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  so  that  the 
gaseous  or  vaporiform  shapes  are  the  only 
ones  that  remain  for  them.  Now  vapors  or 
gases  they  cannot  be,  for  these  simple  and 
irresistible  reasons.  Neither  a  gas  nor  a 
vapor  can  permanently  hound  a  figure,  even 
of  the  most  irregular  or  cloudlike  species, 
within  our  atmosphere.  There  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  diffusion  which  forbids  it.  Two 
masses  of  aeriform  matter  cannot  remain  in 
contact.  Instantly  one  such  sensible  form 
is  brought  into  contact  with  another,  they 
begin  to  melt  away  into  each  other.  Dalton 
discovered  many  years  ago  that  one  gas  acts 
as  a  vacuum  to  another,  and  Mr.  Graham 
has  eliminated  the  rate  of  that  kind  of  mu¬ 
tual  dissolution  with  his  w’onted  precision. 
There  is  no  exception  to  the  law  ;  and  a 
most  beautiful  and  beneficent  one  it  is,  for 
it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  sink  below  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  like  water  below  oil, 
and  suffocate  the  organic  kingdoms  of  na¬ 
ture.  A  man  made  of  air  could  not  con¬ 
sist  in  integrity  one  moment  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  any  sort  whatever  ;  and  the  more 
ethereal  the  thin  substance,  which  such  a 
figure  might  be  supposed  to  be  composed 
of,  the  more  rapidly  would  it  evanish.  Nor 
would  the  incoherent  speculator  improve  his 
position  by  insinuating  that  there  may  be, 
or  even  that  there  probably  is,  a  finer  kind 
of  matter  than  even  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
of  gases,  for  the  etheriform  body  thus  in¬ 
vented  were  only  still  more  stringently  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  great  ordinance  of  the  Creator. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  to  he  sur¬ 
mised  by  “  those  of  the  opposite  faction,” 
that  the  force  of  vital  affinity  may  possibly 
raise  their  favorite  images  above  the  control 
of  a  physical  rule,  just  as  the  vital  force  of 
the  body  of  flesh  renders  it  not  amenable  to 
the  apparent  laws  of  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion,  the  new  defence  would  be  no  better 
than  “a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy.” 
Organization  does  not  defy  chemical  affinity 
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at  all.  It  only  unites  with  it  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  proximate  principles,  which  do  not 
indeed  exist  in  the  mineral  world,  but  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  which  are 
Strictly  regulated  by  chemical  forces  and 
proportions.  Does  its  vitality  hinder  a 
plant  or  an  animal  from  being  burnt  to 
ashes  ?  Do  not  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic 
proceed  at  onco  to  destroy  the  stoutest  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world  ?  Can  the  power 
of  life  interfere  with  a  man’s  falling  with 
accumulating  velocity  to  the  ground,  if  he 
trip  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice } 
In  a  word,  the  vital  forces  operate  always  in 
consentaneity  with,  never  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 

Supposing  these  ‘  erring  and  extravagant 
spirits’  to  be  composed  of  spiritual  substance, 
to  use  the  correct  phraseology  of  the 
Westminster  Divines,  the  difficulty  of  the 
ghost-lover  is  only  enhanced.  A  part  of 
the  essential  definition  of  spirit  is  the  simple 
negation  that  it  is  insensible.  It  cannot  be 
literally  seen,  else  it  is  not  spiritual.  But 
our  ingenious  English  authoress  seems  to 
conjecture  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have 
the  power  of  investing  themselves  with  an 
ethereal  body  of  some  kind,  which  they 
cannot  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
so  it  speedily  vanishes.  She  appears  to 
think  that  a  supposition  of  this  sort  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  explain  the  dress  of  the 
poor  soul  who  visits  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon  most  usually,  if  not  always,  ‘  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,’  the  ghost  of  a  robe,  or  of 
a  scroll  of  paper  being  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  even  for  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast.  If 
we  have  understood  our  authoress  in  this,  it 
must  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  nothing  short 
of  enduing  a  finite  creature  with  an  infinite 
or  divine  power  ;  but  the  opinions  in  the 
work  under  review,  arc  so  shadowy  and  in¬ 
tangible,  except  when  daily  human  nature 
is  the  subject  of  them,  that  we  cannot  be 
confident  of  having  seized  the  meaning  of 
our  interesting  opinionist  in  this  instance. 
Perhaps,  there  is  meant  to  be  expressed  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  another  conjecture, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  some  years 
ago.  That  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  departed  spirit  may  have  the  power  of 
communicating  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
a  living  man,  not  through  his  senses,  but 
without  any  bodily  mediation  at  all,  and 
that  such  an  impulse,  acting  from  within 
outwards  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sense, 
might  fashion  a  spectral  illusion,  which 
would  in  this  way  have  its  foundation  in 


reality,  although,  so  far  as  the  eye  were 
concerned,  a  sensuous  illusion.  This  is  the 
only  clear  thought  we  have  ever  met  on  the 
ghostly  side  of  the  question.  The  Christian 
and  the  disciples  of  that  school  of  theanthro- 
pists,  of  which  Emerson  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample,  as  well  as  all  poets,  entertain  the  as¬ 
sured  belief  that  God  works  upon  man  while 
yet  in  the  flesh  otherwise  than  through  the 
senses,  and  without  any  corporeal  mediation 
whatever.  With  all  the  force  of  that  great 
truth  in  its  favor,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  this  view,  even  as  a  just 
conception,  are  quite  overwhelming.  In  the 
first  place,  God  can  mould  and  change  the 
creatures  of  his  might  as  he  wills  ;  almighty 
power,  and  almighty  power  alone,  exalts 
the  possessor  above  law.  The  poor  ghost 
must  work  in  sweet  consent  with  the  laws  of 
God,  or  else  not  work  at  all.  In  the  second 
place,  God  never  operates  through  the 
spirit  of  man  in  the  way  of  producing  sen¬ 
suous  illusions,  excepting  of  course  in  the 
sense  in  which  every  illusion,  as  well  as 
every  reality,  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  the  analogy  is  only  the  ghost 
of  one  after  all.  Again,  a  finite  spirit  has 
no  part  in  space.  God  is  everywhere,  or 
rather  everything  is  always  present  to  Him ; 
but  everything  is  not  present  to  the  finite 
spirit.  The  finite  spirit  is  not  everywhere. 
Place  cannot  be  predicated  of  it,  till  it  be  re- 
embodied;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not 
re-embodied  within  our  atmosphere.  Yet 
the  ghosts  of  Kerner,  Cahagnet,  and  all  the 
authors  on  their  side  of  the  question,  infest 
particular  places,  as  well  as  come  at  parti¬ 
cular  hours,  and  frighten  particular  people  ; 
the  people  being  generally  either  in  a  visi¬ 
bly  morbid  condition,  or  the  members  of 
ghost-seeing  families,  the  hours  twilight  and 
the  witching  time  of  night,  and  the  places 
being  houses  where  terrible  things  have 
some  time  or  other  transpired.  According¬ 
ly  the  subtle  supposition  we  are  now  contest¬ 
ing  can  find  neither  the  support  of  a  single 
analogy  in  the  domain  of  ascending  science, 
nor  the  countenance  of  one  definite  idea  in 
philosophy.  Experience  in  the  other  re¬ 
gions  of  human  inquiry,  the  understanding 
of  the  individual,  and  the  common  reason 
of  the  race,  combine  to  disown  it.  Nor 
must  it  bo  forgotten,  in  addition  to  these 
irreversible  considerations,  that  the  burden 
of  proving  all  the  fantastic  conjectures, 
which  have  just  been  examined,  lies  with 
those  very  inventive  people  who  construct 
them,  and  those  very  easily  contented  ones 
who  give  them  welcome  to  their  minds. 
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There  has  been  only  one  other  view  of 
these  ghosts  referred  to.  It  is  possible,  or 
rather  it  is  probable,  that  such  analysts  of 
man  into  three  elements,  as  Professor  Bush, 
may  maintain  the  opinion  that  there  are 
'three  kinks  of  substance  in  the  universe.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  there  exist  not  only 
matter  and  spirit,  but  a  substance  which  is 
neither  of  them.  It  is  almost  implied  in 
the  partition  of  human  nature  into  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  that  there  is  such  an  entity 
aspsj’chical  substance, the  substance  of  which 
the  supposed  soul  is  made  ;  using  the  word 
substance  in  its  philosophical  sense,  of 
bourse,  and  not  in  its  popular  one.  No 
one,  however,  has  been  careful  to  define 
such  a  substance ;  for  it  is  po  definition 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  not  matter  and  not 
spirit.  As  the  definition  of  matter  is  not  that 
it  is  the  negative  of  spirit,  and  as  that  of 
spirit  is  not  that  it  is  the  negative  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  each  of  these  two  substances 
has  its  positive  qualities  in  addition  to 
those  which  inhere  in  it  as  the  opposite  of 
the  other,  so  we  await  the  affirmative  defini¬ 
tion  of  this  hypothetical  thing.  I’he  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  entertained  till  a  positive  de¬ 
finition  be  forthcoming.  Yet  it  is  needless 
to  hold  the  willing  disciples  of  these  disco¬ 
verers  in  suspense  ;  for  it  is  as  evident  as 
anything  can  be  that,  be  it  eventually  de¬ 
fined  and  qualified  as  it  may,  the  very  same 
objections  as  apply  to  the  supposition  of  a 
spirit’s  direct  or  indirect  appearance  to  a 
bodily  man,  withstand  that  of  this  conjec¬ 
tural  frame,  composed  of  any  conjectural 
psychical  substance  whatever.  It  may  be 
just  as  well  perhaps  to  suggest  to  the  young 
or  untrained  inquirer  our  own  belief  —  it 
would  sound  uncharitably  to  say  our  certain 
knowledge — that  the  psychical  body,  or 
nerve-spirit,  or  whatever  else  these  new 
scholars  may  choose  to  name  it,  is  nothing 
but  the  abstract  conception  of  the  pheno¬ 
menal  unity  or  tertinm-qvid^  which  results 
from  the  combination  of  the  body  and  the 
spirit,  and  that  solidified  for  the  under¬ 
standing  by  the  fancy.  It  is  like  the  phlo¬ 
giston  of  the  old  chemists,  a  fictitious  thing 
endowed  with  incredible  no-properties  ;  it  is 
like  the  caloric  of  the  new  ones,  a  supposi¬ 
tious  substance  invested  with  qualities  the 
most  unsubstantial.  Nascent  science  is 
prone  to  the  suffiction  of  entities  where  en¬ 
tities  are  not  required  ;  but  popular  opinion 
is  incomparably  more  so,  and  especially  the 
opinion  of  people  possessed  of  more  sensi¬ 
bility  than  judgment.  It  is  particularly  to 
the  purpose,  also,  in  the  present  instance,  to 


observe  that  the  most  judicious  are  apt  to 
be  bribed  into  inconsequence  when  the 
heart  is  retained  on  the  side  of  nonsense  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Our  English 
writer,  for  example,  is  enamoured  of  her 
revenants  and  restants,  because  they  con¬ 
vey  the  dear  assurance  of  a  world  to  come 
to  her  soul.  The  purpose  of  the  Night 
Side  of  Nature  is  the  conveyance  of  that 
blessed  conviction  to  other  minds.  The 
motive  principle  of  all  her  sedulity  and 
eloquence  is  a  highly  honorable  one,  but 
it  is  mistaken.  He  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake  teaches  in  another  way  :  ‘  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.’  VVe  trust,  however,  that  our  in¬ 
teresting  enthusiast  is  really  accustomed  to 
rest  her  hope  of  immortality  on  grounds 
which  are  deeper  and  more  immovable  than 
these  phenomenal  and  outward  shows. 
Many  people,  and  especially  women,  believe 
the  great  doctrines  of  humanity  in  the  right 
way,  while  they  argue  for  their  belief  in  a 
wrong  one.  Like  children,  soft  and  true, 
they  stand  as  firmly  on  the  ground  as  they 
need  to  do,  although  they  know  nothing  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  about  all  these 
strange  stories,  drawn  from  the  three  great¬ 
est  countries  of  Europe  }  Rejecting  the 
spectre-theory  as  insufficient,  always  assum¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that  there  are 
no  fallacies  of  narration  about  them ;  and 
dismissing  the  ghost-theory  as  incoherent, 
where  shall  one  find  a  clue  to  the  perplexi¬ 
ty  Wisdom  unites  with  the  past  history 
of  science  to  warn  the  investigator  against 
premature  hypothesis.  The  facts  must  first 
be  determined  with  experimental  severity, 
and  then  co-ordinated  with  the  slow  care  of 
the  naturalist,  before  the  dynamics  of  the 
inquiry  can  be  approached  with  hope.  The 
world  must  learn  to  wait.  It  waited  four 
thousand  years  for  Kepler  and  Bacon,  and 
still  longer  for  Dalton  and  Kant  ;  and 
neither  the  scientific  nor  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  nearly  ready  to 
eliminate  the  secret  process  of  these  won¬ 
derful  phenomena.  VV'e  are  serious,  for  it 
is  a  grave  subject.  There  are  things  related 
simply,  soberly,  and  with  great  show  of  evi¬ 
dence,  in  the  three  works  now  before  us, 
which  the  ingenuous  mind  cannot  dismiss 
with  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer  ;  which  the 
man  of  science  can  neither  explain,  nor  ex¬ 
plain  away ;  which  the  philosopher  can  no 
more  deduce  from  his  ideas  than  he  can  as¬ 
similate  them  with  his  system. 
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The  Seeress  of  Prevorst  has  been  long 
before  the  German  public,  and  is  written 
by  Justinus  Kerner,  a  painstaking  physi¬ 
cian,  a  lyric  poet,  somewhat  of  an  idealist 
in  philosophy,  and  a  pious  Christian  of  the 
evangelical  school.  It  was  introduced  to 
the  British  reader  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
English  gentlewoman,  widely  reputed  for 
her  novels  of  remorselessly  real  life,  at  that 
time  a  thorough  realist  in  philosophy,  and 
a  person  whose  goodness  has  never  assumed 
the  form  which  is  ordinarily  called  piety 
at  all.  Kerner  is  a  good,  honest,  learned 
soul ;  of  a  considerably  attenuated  consti¬ 
tution  of  mind,  but  possessed  of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  courage.  His 
translator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  women,  remarkable  for  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  common  things,  and  prone  to 
naturalism,  even  now  that  she  has  donned 
a  little  mysticism,  and  become  the  author¬ 
ess  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature.  Yet  the 
lyrical  physician  of  Wein^berg  and  the 
English  novelist  do  touch  one  another  at 
several  points  of  their  respeetive  characters. 
They  are  both  independent  of  every  earthly 
consideration  but  their  convictions  of  the 
truth.  They  are  equally  eager  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  any  new  facts,  in  how  ques¬ 
tionable  a  guise  soever  they  may  come, 
which  may  perhaps  let  in  some  more  light 
upon  the  darkness  by  which  they  both  feel, 
although  standing  in  such  diflerent  points 
of  view,  the  mystery  of  life  to  be  encom¬ 
passed.  In  fine,  they  both  love  the  won¬ 
derful.  As  for  the  work  itself  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  give  an  account  of 
its  contents.  It  is  the  detail  of  a  multitude 
of  singular  phenomena  displayed  during 
years  of  suffering,  evidently  from  some  ra¬ 
dical  derangement  of  the  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  by  Frederica  Kauflfe,  a  native  of  Pre¬ 
vorst  in  the  Highlands  of  VVirtemberg.  It 
is  beaded  with  numerous  citations  from 
Plato,  Van  Helmont,  Schelling,  Ennemo- 
ser,  Eschenmayer,  Bohm,  Swedenborg  and 
other  distinguished  mystics  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  story  of  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  appears  at  first  sight  to  countenance 
the  reality  of  many  things,  which  the  posi¬ 
tive  science  of  modern  times  has  either 
swept  away,  or  explained  upon  well  known 
natural  principles.  The  seeress  was  visited 
by  presentiments  which  seemed  to  be 
subsequently  verified ;  she  had  dreams 
which  were  apparently  fulfilled ;  she  saw 
into  the  human  frame,  describing  the 
nerves  of  the  body,  and  prescribing  for 
herself  and  others  with  something  like  suc¬ 


cess  ;  and  she  drew  without  instruments  the 
most  accurate  and  complicated  of  spherical 
diagrams  in  order  to  express  some  of  her 
unique  experiences.-  She  was  attended  by 
a  guardian  spirit,  who  solaced,  guided,  and 
protected  her ;  having  ministered  so  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  down-smitten  patient  as  to 
withdraw  hurtful  objects  from  her  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  law  of  gravity  was  suspend¬ 
ed  in  her  favor,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her 
attendants  attempted  to  keep  her  under 
water.  In  addition  to  all  these  marvels 
she  sang  extempore  hymns  and  spoke  in 
unknown  tongues.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
case  as  stated  by  Kerner,  involves  the  re¬ 
ality  of  prophetic  dreams,  amulets,  the  swim¬ 
ming  of  witches,  the  apparition  of  departed 
spirits,  a  possible  communion  on  the  part 
of  men  with  the  innermost  secrets  of  inor¬ 
ganic  nature,  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  But 
above  all,  the  seeress  revealed,  and  Kerner 
believes,  that  the  world  of  spirits  is  inter- 
diffused  through  the  one  we  inhabit.  She 
conferred  with  angels,  saints  and  woful 
spirits  face  to  face. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  all  this ;  and  so 
do  we,  but  it  is  not  with  disdain.  It  is 
with  eager  curiosity  to  know  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  things.  This  is  not  the  first 
nor  the  fiftieth  instance  of  this  sort  of  nar¬ 
ration.  M.  Cahagnet’s  Arcanes  is  a  work 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  he  seems  to  be  an 
ingenuous  creature  too,  belonging  to  the 
French  or  rather  the  Parisian  school  of 
scientific  mystics,  as  Kerner  is  a  disciple 
of  the  German  school  of  philosophifal  ones; 
using  the  substantive  term  qot  in  its  old 
Greek  meaning,  but  in  its  new  sinister  sig¬ 
nification.  The  authoress  of  the  Night 
Side  is  a  great  accession  to  the  cause  of 
Kerner  and  Cahagnet.  She  has  furnished 
the  most  readable  book  of  the  three.  Al- 
[  though  all  the  speculative  portions  of  the 
work  are  simply  incoherent,  the  religious 
and  moral  observations  in  it  are  frequently 
excellent,  and  all  the  narrative  is  first-rate 
Its  merits  in  the  last  respect  will  secure  it 
a  very  large  number  of  readers.  Such  is 
this  segment  of  the  literature  of  angelology. 
There  has  been  no  need  of  making  extracts 
from  it,  for  really  everybody  knows  the 
sort  of  things  which  are  woven  into  stories 
of  ghosts,  doubles  and  haunted  houses,  so 
that  these  books  will  replenish  the  memory 
quite  as  much  as  they  will  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention. 

Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor 
perhaps  possible  to  propose  a  rationale, 
which  should  reduce  the  chaos  of  this 
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pliysio-psychological  department  of  inquiry 
to  order  and  intelligibility,  it  may  not  be 
so  difficult  to  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  light  is  likely  to  arise  upon  it.  As 
the  subject  is  distinctly  of  a  twofold  cha¬ 
racter,  and  lies  in  the  twilight  rather  than 
in  the  night  of  nature,  there  are  two  quar¬ 
ters  on  which  the  investigator  must  bend 
his  cautious  eye.  There  is  the  fact  of  sen¬ 
suous  illusion,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  extended  to  those  of 
hearing,  and  even  of  touch,  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  never  absent  in  these  phenomena ; 
and  there  is  the  unknown  fact  or  process, 
which  initiates  such  more  than  ordinary 
illusions,  and  renders  them  so  specific  and 
determinate  that  they  are  sometimes  pre- 
sentimental,  sometimes  representative,  and 
sometimes  retrospective  of  actual  future, 
distant  or  past  persons.  It  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  nervous 
sympathy.  The  doctrine  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy  has  fallen  into  too  much  neglect 
among  the  regulars  of  science.  It  feels  too 
mystical  for  the  sensuous  and  numerical 
spirit  of  the  present  stage  of  positive  re¬ 
search,  a  spirit  so  statical  and  even  gross, 
that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  no  one 
has  proposed  the  supposition  that  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  a  new  imponderable ! 
“  This  too,  too  solid  flesh,’’  is  impeding 
the  development  of  those  more  dynamical 
notions  of  nature,  which  have  notwithstand¬ 
ing  begun  to  germinate  within  the  more 
logical  minds  of  the  time.  The  notion  of 
one  nervous  system  acting  upon  another 
one  at  a  distance,  or  otherwise  than  through 
the  five  senses,  is  hardly  admitted  in  these 
days.  Yet  Bacon  not  only  believed  in 
such  a  thing,  but  proposed  experiments  to 
limit  and  determine  its  results.  That  great 
clear-seer,  we  remember,  suggests  among 
other  things,  that  two  lovers  should  record 
all  the  critical  movements  transpiring  with¬ 
in  them  during  a  time  of  separation,  and 
afterwards  compare  their  notes  and  dates 
with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  they 
seemed  to  have  been  aflPected  by  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  proposal 
that  the  fact  of  conscious  observation  of 
one’s  self  is  the  death  of  true  emotion ;  and 
it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  to  think  of 
a  soft  spontaneous  woman,  her  heart  almost 
in  pain  with  budding  hopes,  with  her  note¬ 
book  on  the  pillow  beside  her  wakeful  little 
head,  to  write  down  the  minute,  hour  and 
day  of  this  tender  agitation,  and  of  that, 
in  the  radiance  of  a  rush-light !  But  the 
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Baconian  or  scientific  apprehension  of  the 
physio-psychological  relation  between  ab¬ 
sent  friends  is  not  necessarily  absurd. 

If  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  take 
place  within  the  limit  of  the  sun,  the  shock 
would  be  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 
would  answer  the  appeal  to  its  gravitative 
and  other  cosmical  sympathies.  But  what 
if  sun  and  earth  had  been  a  pair  of  palpi¬ 
tating,  mobile,  vibrant  nervous  systems,  the 
organs  of  sensations  that  stretch  through 
countless  solar  systems  and  many  a  firma¬ 
ment,  the  ministers  of  “  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,”  the  vehicles  of 
emotions  that  embrace  Almighty  God  ? — 
Nor  is  the  application  of  this  illustration 
to  the  wraith,  to  take  the  least  complicated 
case  of  ghost-seeing,  very  far-fetched.  The 
brother  of  Mr.  H.  is  dying,  the  last  great 
change  is  passing  over  his  frame,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  shaken  into  the  dust  again.  The  ex- 
I  cellent  painter,  a  man  of  the  most  tremu¬ 
lous  sensibility,  unweeting  of  the  dire  ca¬ 
tastrophe  that  is  rocking  the  fraternal 
nervous  system  to  the  centre,  is  yet  in¬ 
teriorly  and  secretly  commoved  by  the 
event ;  but  he  does  not  understand  or  even 
observe  the  latent  trouble  of  his  marrow, 
until  it  throw  itself  down  upon  the  eye  as 
a  spectre,  and  he  exclaims,  “  There’s  my 
brother!”  It  is  more  difficult  indeed  to 
put  this  construction  upon  the  stories  of 
haunted  houses,  and  some  of  the  other  cu- 
liosities  of  literature,  which  are  faithfully 
narrated  by  our  German,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  authors.  Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or 
advisable  to  do  *so,  for  we  have  no  theory 
to  support ;  even  in  the  instance  of  the 
wraith  we  are  but  sceptics  in  the  sense  of 
being  considerers  ;  and  it  was  our  present 
purpose  to  do  no  more  than  offer  a  hint  to 
minds  more  inquisitive  than  our  own.  As 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question,  it 
is  at  all  events  our  assured  belief  that  it 
will  never  be  effected  until  some  great  and 
comprehensive  medical  psychologist,  not  of 
the  merely  phrenological,  not  of  the  purely 
psychological,  but  of  the  physio-psycholo¬ 
gical  school,  shall  devote  a  lifetime  to  its 
investigation.  A  lucid  thinker  like  Feuch- 
terleben,  with  equally  vast  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation,  equally  Catholic  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  equally  enormous  learning,  but 
with  more  originally  of  spirit,  with  more  of 
that  poetic  quality  by  which  all  great  dis¬ 
coverers  have  been  notoriously  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  erudite  artisans  and  the  busy 
dilettants  of  science,  with  more  imaginative 
insight,  would  find  this  sphere  of  research 
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full  of  noble  results.  So  extensive  and  per¬ 
plexed  indeed  is  the  whole  subject,  that  the 
union  of  two  energetic  researchers,  one  of 
them  a  physiologist,  the  other  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  both  psychologists,  a  pair  of  men 
like  Reil  and  Hoffbauer,  would  render  us 
still  more  sanguine  of  the  speedy  clearing 
up  of  the  mystery.  At  all  events,  it  is  with 
students  like  these  alone  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  inquiry ;  and  we  do  so 
with  hope. 

There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  to 
which  the  wisely  sceptical  student  of  ghosts, 
spectres,  prophetic  dreams,  presentiments, 
clear-seeing,  and  the  like,  may  come  with¬ 
out  waiting  a  single  day  longer  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  such  urgent  importance,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  demand  immediate  attention. 
If  morbid  sensibility  renders  the  connexion 
between  a  human  nervous  system  and  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  betwixt  one  nervous  system 
and  another,  so  delicate,  searching  and  far- 
extending,  what  would  be  the  results  to  the 
individual,  and  the  race,  if  there  prevailed 
throughout  society  a  pure,  wholesome  and 
natural  susceptibility  to  every  kind  of  phy¬ 
sical  impressions  ;  For  surely  no  one  will 
deny  that  man  is  still  very  far  from  the 
realization  of  his  ideal  condition.  He  does 
not  fulfil  the  law  of  his  nature.  He  is  no¬ 
where  perfect  in  his  kind,  in  the  manner 
and  degree  in  which,  for  example,  the  wing- 
footed  red-deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
or  those  whirlwinds  of  unmounted  cavalry 
that  sweep  the  plains  of  South  America,  or 
the  self-relying  lion  of  Zahara  is  perfect, 
each  in  its  kind.  Even  the  daisy,  or  our 
still  more  favorite  flower,  the  blue-eyed 
speedwell,  is  enabled  to  show  forth  all  its 
little  capabilities,  and  it  is  complete  ;  but 
man  is  neither  what  he  should  be,  nor  what 
be  shall  become.  To  speak  only  of  the 
lower  ingredient  of  his  constitution,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  very  nervous  system  does  not 
habitually  attain  to  anything  like  a  free 
and  a  full  manifestation  of  the  wonderous 
properties  lying  latent  within  its  round. 
All  men,  considered  merely  as  so  many 
cerebro- spinal  axes,  are  maimed  and  de¬ 
fective.  They  all  want  something  that  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  Like  Harry  Bertram  in  the 
Romance  of  Guy  Mannering,  they  do  not 
know  the  fields  that  are  their  own,  their  an¬ 
cestral  rights,  nor  yet  the  small  voice  of  na¬ 
ture  that  stirs  their  hearts  into  remem¬ 
brance.  Nor  is  there  any  room  for  won¬ 
der  !  Think  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
hereditary,  chronic,  and  lurking  disease  in 
the  world.  Consider  the  vast  consumption 


of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium  ; 
remembering  that  the  taste  for  all  of  these 
drugs  has  actually  to  be  acquired,  even  by 
otherwise  unnatural  creatures  like  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day,  and  that  taste' 
is  therefore  not  congenial  with  the  paradi¬ 
saic  instincts  of  ideal  man.  Examine  the 
very  meats  which  the  flaccid  genius  of  dys- 
pepsy  has  invented.  Count  the  hundred 
spices  and  impurities  by  which  the  fine  edge 
of  ordinary  sensibility  is  blunted  and  torn. 
Recollect  the  extent  to  which  night  is  uni¬ 
versally  turned  into  day.  Take  particular 
notice  of  the  excessive  and  exclusive  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  mere  muscles  of  the  body  in 
one  class  of  people,  of  the  mere  stomach  and 
lungs  in  another,  of  the  mere  nerves  of  su¬ 
perficial  and  sentimental  sensibility  in  a 
third,  and  of  the  mere  miserable  brain  in  a 
fourth  one,  and  so  forth.  Think,  in  fine, 
of  everything  in  the  daily  life  of  Europe 
that  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  thrust 
man  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  finer 
movements  of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  his  own  unfathomable  soul  on  the  other. 
Nor  can  anybody  claim  exemption  from  the 
rule.  Be  one  ever  so  wholesome  in  physi¬ 
cal  living,  ever  so  virtuous  in  moral  con¬ 
duct,  and  ever  so  generally  cultivated  in 
mind,  it  will  avail  him  only  a  little  ;  but 
that  excellent  little  is  worth  a  world  of  self- 
denial.  The  disorder,  the  dulncss,  and  the 
perversion  of  the  native  sensibilities  of  the 
frame  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
race  by  marriage,  as  well  as  by  example  and 
consent.  Civilized  language  contains  at 
least  one  significant  indication  of  the  fact. 
When  there  appears  among  men  a  person 
of  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the  more 
sacred  influences  of  that  temple  of  nature, 
in  which  they  are  changing  money  more 
than  serving  like  priests,  they  call  him  a 
genius,  leave  him  to  shift  as  he  can,  and 
let  posterity  discover  that  he  was  the  most 
genuine  man  of  them  all.  Aye,  and  so  bad 
is  the  horrid  imbroglio  of  custom,  that  no 
sooner  does  a  soul  come  into  the  world  in 
such  an  organization,  than  he  is  entangled 
in  the  habits  of  society,  and,  falling  from  a 
greater  height,  he  frequently  sinks  lower 
than  the  lowest. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  a  more 
penetrating  and  better  tuned  sensibility  is 
only  one  of  the  co-efficie%ts  of  genius  ;  it  is 
I  the  immeasurably,  and  even  the  incalcula¬ 
bly  inferior  of  the  two  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
circumstance  of  creative  power  over  which 
anybody  has  daily  control.  Let  it  then  be 
seen  to.  There  is  no  saying  what  a  few  ages 
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of  simplicity  and  equable  culture  may  ef¬ 
fect.  That  eloquent  analyst  Isaac  Taylor 
has  shown  how  greatly  the  mere  exaltation 
of  the  present  qualities  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  man  wo^d  add  to  the  felicities  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  in  Hea¬ 
ven.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  assert  it 
will  do  the  same  on  earth.  It  will  bring 
him  closer  to  the  heart  of  nature.  It  will 
extend,  deepen  and  ennoble  his  whole  be¬ 
ing.  It  will  gradually  restore  him  to  his 
abdicated  sovereignty  over  creation.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  all  men  to  work,  in¬ 
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dividually  and  together,  towards  this  con¬ 
summation  among  others — namely,  the  im¬ 
mediate  attainment  of  as  high  a  strain  as 
possible  of  physical  purity.  There  aie  in¬ 
deed  things  of  higher  value,  but  this  is  at 
once  the  most  substantial  and  the  most  be¬ 
coming  of  foundations,  for  the  erection  of 
every  grace  that  is  more  excellent  still. 
Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  avow  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  far-spreading  and  thorough  re¬ 
formation  of  this  sort,  is  destined  to  approve 
itself  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  thorough  and 
far-spreading  millennium. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSY  AND  AGINCOURT. 

IN  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  H.  P.  SMITH,  ESQ.  BY  HENRY  L  iWS  LONG,  ESQ. 


LETTER  I. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  SOMME  AT  THE  FORD  OF 
BLANQUETAQUE. 

To  your  suggestions,  my  dear  Smith,  I  owe 
the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  I  could  | 
have  wished  that  the  same  kindly  stars  j 
which  conducted  us  in  early  life  to  explore 
the  Plain  of  Marathon  together  had  on  this 
occasion  combined  our  visits  to  the  scenes 
of  the  glory  of  the  Plantagenets.  I  should 
have  rejoiced,  too,  in  the  guidance  of  a 
friend  already  acquainted  with  the  locali¬ 
ties,  for  our  countrymen,  who  penetrate 
everywhere,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
left  unvisited  two  celebrated  spots  almost 
within  sight  of  England,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  published  memoranda  for 
the  service  of  succeeding  travellers  ;  true  it 
is  that  the  elaborate  work  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  on  Agincourt  has  left  us  nothing  to 
desire  in  the  way  of  a  narrative  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Henry  V.  ;  but  the  plan  of  the 
battle-field  is  erroneous,  and  we  have  no 
descriptive  sketch  of  it,  or  of  its  approaches 
from  any  recent  inspection.  As  far  as 
Cressy  is  concerned,  no  English  work,  that 
I  know  of,  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 
Froissart  is  the  great  authority  for  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Campaign,  and  those  readers  to 
whom  his  antique  style  and  language  may 


not  be  attractive,  find  him  admirably  “  done 
into  English”  by  Johnes,  who  has,  with  a 
peculiarly  happy  spirit,  preserved  in  the 
translation  the  quaint  gossiping  flow  of  the 
original.  It  would  seem  from  Johnes’s  own 
showing  that  the  manuscripts  of  Froissart 
present  considerable  diversities,  and  since 
his  time  M.  Rigollot  has  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  la  So- 
ciete  des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie”  various 
j  fragments  of  a  MS.  of  Froissart’s  which 
I  exists  in  the  library  of  Amiens.  From  this 
i  work  M.  Louandre  in  his  “  History  of  Ab¬ 
beville  and  Ponthieu”  has  drawn  copiously 
to  illustrate  his  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Cressy.  M.  Bucher  des  Perthes,  whom  I 
i  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Abbeville,  re¬ 
commended  me  M.  Louandre’s  volumes  as 
containing  the  best  and  most  recent  details 
of  the  action,  and  from  his  stores  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  borrow  whenever  I  find  anything 
'  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  you,  and  to 
I  illustrate  the  subject  of  my  letter. 

•  The  whole  campaign  of  Edward  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Calais,  would  form  an  agreeable  outline 
for  a  drive  through  France — his  terrific 
march. 

Amazement  in  theVan  with  flight  combined, 

And  sorrow's  faded  form  and  solitude  behind ! 

with  its  various  scenes  and  events  would  be 
,  the  main  object  of  examination,  while  an 
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abundance  of  collateral  sources  of  interest 
would  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  might  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  progress  of  tracing  his  steps. 
For  ourselves,  we  confined  our  observations 
to  Picardy,  and  approached  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 

You  remember  how  Edward,  while  War¬ 
wick  and  Harcourt  advanced  as  far  as  St. 
Germain  and  St.  Cloud,  remained  in  the 
nunnery  of  Poissy  until  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  celebrated  there  the  feast  of  the 
Virgin,  “  sitting  at  table  in  his  scarlet 
robes,  without  sleeves,  trimmed  with  fur 
and  ermine  and  how  his  adversary, 
Philip,  had  quitted  Paris,  much  to  the  sor¬ 
row  and  terror  of  its  inhabitants,  and  fixing 
his  head-quarters  at  St.  Denis,  collected  an 
army  of  imposing  strength,  and  of  unusual 
splendor,  for  three  kings  served  under  his 
banners.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
English  forces  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  position  in  the  face  of  such  formidable 
numbers,  and  Edward  commenced  a  retreat 
towards  Calais,  which  had  the  appearance 
almost  of  a  flight,  inspiring  the  French  with 
an  energy  and  activity  wholly  wanting  be¬ 
fore,  and  encouraging  them  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  But  the  march 
of  Edward  was  impeded  on  reaching  the 
Somme,  the  bridges  were  all  either  destroy¬ 
ed  or  in  possession  of  well-fortified  hostile 
forces,  and  Philip  approached  fully  expect¬ 
ing  to  shut  the  English  up  between  the 
river  and  the  sea,  and  to  starve  them  into 
a  capitulation,  or  fight  them  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  on  his  own  side. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1346,  we  find  the 
relative  positions  of  the  armies  to  have 
been  thus.  Philip  was  at  Airaines,  which 
the  English  had  quitted  so  precipitately 
that  the  French  on  entering  found  meat  on 
the  spits,  bread  in  the  ovens,  “  et  moult 
tables  quo  les  Anglais  avaient  laissees.” 
Edward  after  ineffectually  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  at  Abbeville,  had  retired, 
“  moult  pensif,”  to  Oisemont,  and  there, 
apparently  not  kuowing  by  which  way  to 
proceed,  proclaimed  rewards  and  liberty  to 
any  one  among  his  prisoners  who  would 
guide  him  to  a  ford  by  which  he  might  pass 
the  river  with  safety.  A  “  varlet”  of  Mons, 
by  name  Gobin  Agache,  undertook  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  a  spot,  where  “  twice  a  day,” 
in  the  words  of  Froissart,  “  the  river  is 
pa.ssable  for  twelve  men  abreast,  with  water 
not  higher  than  their  knees,  over  a  bottom 
hard  with  gravel  and  white  stones.”  The 
English  king  caught  joyfully  at  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  quitted  Oisemont  at  midnight, 


in  order  to  outstrip  the  enemy,  and  reach 
the  river  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  pro¬ 
per  state  of  the  tide  for  effecting  the  pas¬ 
sage.  A  chemin-de-travers  extends  from 
Oisement  to  St.  Valery;  of  this  Edward 
seems  to  have  availed  himself,  and  although 
the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles,  he  reached  the  river  at  the 
desired  spot  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August.  Tt  was  low-water, 
and  the  ford,  perfectly  practicable,  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  but  upon  the  opposite  bank  was 
posted  a  Norman  baron,  Godemar  de  Fay, 
with  a  force  of  some  thousand  men  prepar¬ 
ed  to  dispute  the  passage.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  for  an  hundred  thousand  men 
were  close  upon  his  rear,  and  Edward  or¬ 
dered  his  marshals  with  the  best  of  his  men- 
at-arms,  to  advance  into  the  river,  nor  did 
the  French  wait  until  their  enemy  had 
gained  dry  ground,  but  rushing  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  combatants  met  and  fought 
furiously  in  the  water.  The  battle  was, 
however,  of  brief  duration,  the  English 
column  reached  the  opposite  bank,  Gode¬ 
mar  was  totally  defeated,  wounded,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  up  to  the  gates  of  Abbe¬ 
ville. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip,  following  pre¬ 
viously  from  Oisemont,  and  imagining  his 
prey  now  fairly  within  his  grasp,  reached 
the  south  bank  of  the  Somme,  time  enough 
to  destroy  some  few  unlucky  stragglers  of 
the  English  army,  but  too  late  to  pursue  it 
across  the  ford.  The  tide  was  returning, 
and  without  exposing  himself  to  the  fate  of 
“  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,”  he 
could  not  have  attempted  the  passage.  He 
retired  “  tout  dolent”  to  Abbeville,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Pierre. 

The  village  of  Noyelles,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  ford  of  Blanquetaque,  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  garrison  and  a  strong  chateau, 
which  now  “  n’offre  plus  qu’une  vaste  butte 
de  decombres  entouree  de  quelques  debris 
de  murailles,  et  des  fosses  profonds.”  The 
labors  of  the  English  army,  after  effecting 
their  passage  of  the  Somme,  and  putting  to 
flight  the  forces  of  Fay,  were  not  entirely 
over.  Noyelles,  however,  was  soon  taken, 
the  village  was  burnt,  and  the  castle  would 
have  shared  its  fate,  had  not  its  noble  lady, 
Catharine  d’Artois,  Countess  d’Aumale, 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Edward.  It  was 
true  that  her  daughter’s  husband  and  his 
father  were  in  arms  against  him,  serving 
under  the  standard  of  Philip,  but  the  father 
(doomed  to  perish  within  a  few  hours  on 
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the  field  of  Cressy  !)  was  brother  to  Geof- 
froy  d’Harcourt,  Edward’s  favorite  mar¬ 
shal,  and  Catharine  herself  was  daughter  to 
his  equally  favorite  adherent,  Robert  d’Ar- 
tois,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  thus  was  she  connected  with  two 
great  men  in  Edward’s  service,  who  had 
both  quitted  that  of  the  French  monarch 
out  of  some  pique  or  disgust,  and  who,  how¬ 
ever  valiant  and  faithful  in  their  fealty  to 
their  adopted  master,  can  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  traitors.  Catharine,  too, 
although  constrained  to  admit  Philip’s  gar¬ 
rison  within  the  walls  of  her  castle,  partook 
of  the  general  dislike,  which  all  the  French 
noblesse  at  that  period  entertained  towards 
that  monarch.  She  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Edward,  and  by  the  intercession  of 
GeoflFroy  d’Harcourt,  preserved  her  castle 
and  her  liberty.  | 

At  Noyelles,  the  English  army  halted  for 
the  night,  and  Edward’s  good  faith  towards 
his  guide,  “  the  varlet,”  Gobin,  is  recorded 
so  carefully  by  the  chroniclers,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  them  that 
he  adhered  to  his  promises.  Gohin  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  hundred  nobles  of  gold,  a  horse 
“  pour  se  sauver,”  his  freedom  being  granted 
together  with  that  of  his  companions. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  English  monarch 
owed  his  preservation  and  that  of  his  army 
to  the  happy  accident  of  finding  among  his 
humble  prisoners  a  “  varlet,”  who,  acting 
the  part  of  the  mouse  in  the  fable  of 
the  lion  caught  in  the  toils,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
great  enemy  of  his  country  could  conquer 
an  apparently  insuperable  obstacle,  and 
extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassments. 
It  was  reserved  for  oar  own  days  to  witness 
the  converse  of  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
when  a  French  sovereign  was  indebted  to 
English  prisoners  for  his  passage  across  an 
adverse  river.  I  allude  to  N apoleon  at  Givet, 
on  the  Meuse ;  and  the  anecdote  is  too  cu¬ 
rious  and  too  little  known,  to  require  an 
apology  for  introducing  it  here  as  a  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  above.  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  extracting  it  from  the  “  Guide  Pittor- 
esque  du  Voyageur  en  France  (Paris,  1834). 

“  On  communique  des  deux  Givets  par 
un  beau  pont  en  pierre,  dont  la  construc¬ 
tion  decretee  par  I’empereur  en  1810  fut 
achevee  en  1816.  Void  a  quelle  occasion 
Napoleon  ordonna  cette  construction,  I’em¬ 
pereur  revenant  de  la  Belgique  arriva  a 
Givet  par  un  temps  affreux ;  la  Meuse, 
grossie  par  de  longues  pluies,  avoit  rompu 
et  emporte  le  pont  de  bois  qui  existait  de> 
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puis  longtemps  et  tombait  de  vetust^.  Ce 
contretemps  contraria  beaucoup  I’empereur 
qui  avait  hate  d’an  iver  a  Paris  ;  le  passage 
par  bateau  etait  extr^mement  dangereux, 
aucun  batelier  ne  voulut  le  tenter :  cepen- 
dant  I’empereur  se  souvint  qu’il  y  avait  a 
Givet  un  depot  de  prisonniers  Anglais  ;  il 
ordonna  qu’on  en  fit  venir  quelques  uns  de- 
vant  lui,  et  auxquels  il  demauda  leur  avis 
!  sur  la  possibilite  de  passer  la  riviere ;  un 
grand  nombre  de  ces  marins  assurerent  quo  la 
traversee,  quoique  presentant  quelques  dan¬ 
gers,  etait  cependant  possible,  et  oflfrirent 
leurs  services,  I’empereur  en  choisit  vingt ; 
et,  plein  de  confiance  en  leur  habilite,  par- 
vint  heureusement  a  I’autrc  rive.  Les  vingt 
Anglais  re^urent  avec  la  liberte,  un  habille- 
ment  complet  et  une  recompense  pecuniaire. 
A  son  retour  a  Paris  Napoleon  ordonna  la 
construction  du  beau  pont  qui  lie  aujourd’- 
hui  les  deux  parties  de  la  ville.” 

I  considered  the  ford  of  Blanquetaque 
possessed  of  quite  sufficient  interest  to  in¬ 
vite  us  to  its  examination,  and  accordingly 
we  quitted  the  great  post  road  at  Nouvion, 
and  taking  a  sandy  track  over  an  open  un¬ 
dulating  country,  we  drove  to  Noyelles, 
and  thence  by  a  little  road  bearing  the 
magnificent  appelation  of  Chemin  des  Va¬ 
lois,  and  connecting  the  eastern  end  of  the 
village  with  the  bank  where  the  ford  begins, 
we  reached  Blanquetaque.  The  wide  bed 
of  the  Somme,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  enlarging  towards  its  mouth,  where  the 
towns  of  St.  Valery  and  Le  Crotoy  confront 
each  other,  seemed  at  first  sight  an  awful 
place  for  the  existence  of  a  ford  of  any  de¬ 
scription.  VVe  arranged  to  arrive  there  at 
low  water,  but  the  wet  sands  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  them  did  not  present  any  other  ap¬ 
pearance  than  that  of  water,  giving  a  most 
perilous  aspect  to  such  extensive  shoals 
through  which  an  army  would  have  to  wade. 
But  its  dangers  disappeared  upon  examina¬ 
tion  ;  the  sands  are  perfectly  solid  and  safe, 
and  the  current  of  the  Somme  occupies  but 
a  very  narrow  space,  and  is  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  a  very  civil  per¬ 
son  employed  on  the  spot  as  a  douaniery 
explained  to  us  the  usual  track  adopted  hy 
any  vehicles  traversing  the  river,  but  at  the 
same  time  intimated  that  he  was  in  the 
hahit  of  walking  almost  everywhere — even 
direct  to  St.  Valery  itself. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
Edward,  there  might  have  been  far  greater 
hazard  attending  the  passage  ;  the  continual 
drift  of  sand  all  along  this  coast  must  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  the  embou- 
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cbure  of  the  Somme,  aod,  moreover,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  waters  have  been  diverted  from 
their  course  to  form  the  canal  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  between  Abbeville  and  St. 
Valery.  The  name  of  Blanquetaque  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Picard  pronunciation 
of  Blanche  tache,  or  “  white  spot.”  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  the  words  of 
Froissart  quoted  above,  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  “  gravel  and  white 
stones.”  It  was,  however,  one  waste  of 
common  sea  sand,  such  as  one  gallops  over 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  between  Worthing  and 
Littleharapton.  The  name  is  properly  given, 
and  well  derived  from  another  circumstance. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  such  as  attend  in  the 
least  to  the  geological  features  of  this  part 
of  France,  that  tlie  chalk  hereabouts,  sink¬ 
ing  under  the  tertiary  formations,  forms  the 
lip  of  a  basin  of  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  the  western  margin  in  Hampshire.  It 
is  exactly  at  Blanquetaque  that  the  chalk 
unites  with  thc'^superior  strata,  and  exhibits 
itself  for  a  moment  before  its  disappearance 
under  them  in  a  little  cliff  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  at  high  water.  This 
little  cliff,  or  bank,  is  the  “  Blanchetach 
which,  serving  as  a  landmark,  guides  the 
traveller  across  the  ford  in  a  direct  path 
from  the  southern  side.  This  chalk  is  of 
the  soft  or  free  sort,  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  appears  shivered  into  small  cubiform 
pieces.  It  is  possible  that  in  its  direction 
southwards  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  it 
may  have  some  effect  in  supporting  and 
consolidating  the  sand,  forming  a  sort  of 
natural  barrage,  which  may  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  ford. 

It  is  not,  by-the-by,  without  some  risk  of 
excommunication  that  I  have  proposed 
natural  causes  to  account  for  the  ford  at 
Blanquetaque.  The  monkish  mythology  of 
Picardy  assures  ns  of  its  enjoying  a  very 
different,  and  far  more  sublime  origin.  The 
town  of  St.  Valery  bore  anciently  another 
appellation,  and  owes  its  present  name  to 
its  famous  eponymous  saint,  the  great  apos¬ 
tolic  hero  of  Ponthieu,  an  d  it  is  to  his  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  that  the  ford  of  the  Somme  is 
to  be  ascribed,  the  “  gue,  que  le  corps  de 
St.  Valery  franchit  en  981,  n’etant  pas  con- 
nu  alors  on  fut  persuade  que  les  eaux  du 
fleuve  se  separerent  par  miracle  pour  laisser 
passer  cette  precieuse  relique.”  But  after 
all,  the  claim  of  St.  V alery,  dead  or  living, 
to  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  mortals 
who  crossed  the  estuary  of  the  Somme  is 
not  altogether  undisputed.  “  After  this, 
the  King  of  England  marched  towards 


Pountife,  upon  Bartholomew’s  day,  and 
came  to  the  water  of  Some*,  where  the 
French  king  had  laid  500  me  mat-arms,  and 
3000  footmen,  purposing  to  have  kept  and 
stopped  our  passage,  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
the  K.  of  England  and  his  host  entered  the 
same  water  of  Some,  icAerc  never  man  passed 
6^orc,  without  loss  of  any  of  our  men,”  &c. 
So  says  Northburgh,  the  king’s  confessor, 
and  companion  in  t^he  campaign,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Calais.  Northburgh’s  testimo¬ 
ny,  as  he  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  must 
be  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  but  we  will 
leave  the  saint  and  the  bishop  to  settle  their 
own  differences. 

We  could  not  look  upon  the  distant 
towers  of  St.-  Valery,  without  reflecting 
j  upon  the  other  event  in  English  history, 

I  more  mighty  than  Edw’ard’s  adventure, 
j  which  has  distinguished  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.  From  St.  Valery,  Duke  William’s 
expedition  set  forth  to  overthrow  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in  England,  and  commence  an  era 
for  us  from  which  we  seem  to  begin  to  date 
as  a  nation.  A  note  in  Thierry’s  “  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  defeats  all  claim 
of  St.  Valery-en-Caux  to  dispute  the  honor 
of  witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Normans.* 
The  Conqueror  little  thought  that  within 
the  lapse  of  threo  centuries,  his  descendant 
and  successor  on  the  throne  of  England 
would  be  leading  an  army  of  Saxon  yeomen 
into  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  requite  at 
Cressy  the  debt  of  blood  contracted  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Hastings. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  Edward,  I  must  re¬ 
mark  that,  after  passing  the  night  at  Noyel- 
les,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  the  following 
morning,  August  25th,  adopting  the  same 
order  of  march  he  had  employed  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  His  army  broke  into  three  divi¬ 
sions,  and  while  his  captains  right  and  left 
of  him  carried  havoc  to  the  gates  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  St.  Ricquier  on  one  side,  and  to  Le 
Crotoy  and  Rue  on  the  other,  he  himself, 
with  the  main  body,  took  the  road  to  Cressy. 
When  he  ascended  the  hills,  which  gently 

♦  “  Some  respectable  savans  have  considered  that 
the  place  to  which  William’s  fleet  was  thus  driven, 
was  Valery-en-Caux,  and  not  Valery-sur-Somme, 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
manuscript  recently  discovered  at  Brussels  sets  all 
doubt  on  the  point  at  rest : — 

‘  Tuque,  velis  nolis,  tandem  tua  litora  linquens, 
Navigium  vertis  litus  ad  alterius. 

Portus  ab  antiquis  Vimaci  fertur  haberi, 

:  Clue  vallat  portum  Somana  nomen  aquae. 

De  super  est  castrum  quoddam  Sancti  W  alarici, 
Hie  tibi  longa  fuit  difficilisque  mora.’  ” 

Widon. — Carmen  de  Hastingee  pralio.  Chroniques 
Anglo-NormandeSj  iii.  3. 
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sloping  decline  to  the  waters  of  the  Somme, 
he  would  have  had  before  him,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  or  five  miles,  the  dark  outline  of 
the  forest  of  Cressy,  bounding  his  horizon  to 
the  north  ;  and  although  a  “  chemin  vert” 
led  directly  through  it  to  the  town  of  Cressy, 
and  neither  the  season  nor  the  soil  were 
likely  to  have  rendered  the  road  difficult, 
yet  it  is  generally  asserted  by  the  French 
authors  that  he  avoided  a  passage  through 
the  wood,  and  making  a  circuit  to  the  right, 
by  way  of  Titre,  and  La  Motte  Valcux,  fell 
into  the  main-road,  leading  from  Abbeville 
to  St.  Omer  at  Canchy  ;  then,  quitting  it 
almost  immediately,  he  turned  to  the  left 
by  way  of  Marcheville  to  Cressy.  1  own,  I 
can  find  no  sufficient  proof  for  this  appa¬ 
rently  needless  circuit ;  but,  however,  it 
may  have  been,  the  sun  of  the  25th  of  Au¬ 
gust  went  down,  leaving  Edward  with  his 
re-assembled  army  admirably  posted  on  the 
heights  above  Cressy,  and  his  adversary, 
Philip,  feasting  with  his  royal  and  noble 
chiefs  at  Abbeville.  The  French  monarch 
had  remained  inactive  during  the  whole  day, 
out  of  respect  to  St.  Denis,  whose  fete  it  was. 
After  the  supper,  the  last  convivial  repast 
to  the  greater  portion  of  his  guests,  he  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  given  them  some  counsel, 
which,  had  they  followed  it,  might  have 
stood  them  in  good  service  on  the  following 
day  :  “  Qu’ils  faissent  Pun  a  Pautre  amis, 
et  courtois  sans  envie,  sans  haine  et  sans 
orgueil.” 

Hereafter,*  from  the  month  of  Septem- 
next,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  railway 
to  Paris  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Etaplcs, 
the  localities  of  Blanquetaque  will  become 
sufficiently  discernible  to  all  travellers  ap¬ 
proaching  Paris  by  that  route,  for  at  the 
identical  spot  where  this  famous  ford  is 
found,  the  railway,  running  in  a  course 
nearly  due  south  from  Rue,  comes  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Somme,  and  then  making  a 
gentle  inclination  eastward,  ascends  the 
valley  of  that  river  as  far  as  Amiens.  The 
dreary  bed  of  the  river,  the  scene  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  hazardous  exploit,  will  be  easily  sur¬ 
veyed  from  the  right  windows  of  the  car¬ 
riages  whenever  the  trains  happen  to  be 
passing  at  the  moment  of  low-water,  but 
when  the  tide  is  up  and  a  south-westerly 
gale  brings  the  waves  close  up  to  the  side  of 
the  railway,  it  will  appear  almost  incredible 
that  human  beings  could  ever  have  walked 
across  such  an  expanse  of  raging  water.  As 

*  Ii  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  entire  line 
of  railway  from  Boolo^e  to  Paris  is  now  open  to 
the  public. 
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the  travellers  proceed  along  the  valley  they 
will  continue  along  the  line  of  Godemar  de 
Fay’s  flight  towards  Abbeville,  and  will  ob¬ 
serve  from  the  left  windows  the  agreeable 
lawny  slopes  crowned  with  beech-wood, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  rallied  some  of 
his  forces,  and  for  a  few  minutes  to  have 
attempted  ineffectually  to  renew  the  com¬ 
bat.  This  Norman  baron  has  been  suspect¬ 
ed  of  treachery,  but  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
“  Etudes  Historiques,”  has  vindicated  him 
from  the  reproach.  He  has  also  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  retiring  from  his  post  “  sans  coup 
ferir,  comme  le  pretendent  a  tort  des  au¬ 
teurs  qui  oublient  qu’il  etait  Frangais.” 
The  Norman  family  of  Fay  appears  to  have 
had  a  branch  established  in  England,  for  I 
observe  some  individuals  of  the  name  re¬ 
corded  as  holding  certain  estates  and  man¬ 
ors  in  Surrey  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  excavations  attending  the  foundation 
of  a  small  bridge  over  which  the  railway 
passes  immediately  on  leaving  Blanque¬ 
taque,  brought  to  light  some  thirty  or  forty 
skeletons.  All  of  them  were  the  remains 
of  men  who  had  perished  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  ;  this  was  clearly  discoverable  from 
the  perfect  state  of  the  teeth,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  and  only  inference  is  that  they  all  fell 
together  in  battle.  It  is  highly  probable 
they  were  some  of  the  victims  of  Godemar’s 
defeat.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
tumuli  visible  on  the  hill  close  by,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  singular  interment  was  dis¬ 
covered  of  a  great  many  human  skulls, 
separated  from  ,their  trunks,  and  arranged 
together  in  a  sort  of  cone.  All  this  gives 
evidence  that  Blanquetaque  must  have  been 
the  scene  of  battles  before  the  days  of  Ed¬ 
ward — vixfre  fortes  ante  Agamemnona.  Even 
the  legend  of  St.  Valery  himself,  claiming 
the  establishment  of  the  ford,  expressly  for 
the  convenience  of  his  own  sacred  exuviae, 
will  not  destroy  the  presumption  that  these 
Celtic  interments,  and  the  ancient  “  chemin 
vert”  leading  to  the  river,  indicate  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  ford  existed  in  very  re¬ 
mote  times,  although  perhaps  rarely  used, 
and  accompanied  by  greater  danger. 

We  drove  along  an  excellent  department¬ 
al  road  from  Blanquetaque  to  Abbeville, 
and  passed  some  pretty  country.  The  val¬ 
ley  first  exchanges  its  wide  sandy  aspect,  as 
the  bed  of  a  tide  river,  for  green  meadows, 
then  for  wooded  marshy  fields,  among  which 
is  seated  the  antique  city  of  Abbeville. 
Here  we  remained  for  the  night,  at  the 
well-known  H6tel  de  I’Europe. 
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LETTER  n. 

CRES6Y. 

It  was  not  mere  accident  or  caprice  that 
conducted  Edward  to  the  fields  of  Cressy, 
as  a  suitable  arena  for  bringing  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  adversary  Philip  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  “  Here,” 
said  he,  “  we  will  fight.  I  am  now  upon 
the  lawful  possessions  of  my  lady  mother, 
given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion.”  Ed¬ 
ward  drew  some  happy  augury  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  standing,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  own  territory,  and  therefore  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  in  the  character  of  an  ag¬ 
gressor.  He  was  himself  Comte  de  Ponthieu, 
and  when  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Chester,  had  done  homage  to 
Charles-le-Bel  for  the  fief,  having  been  in¬ 
vested  with  it  by  his  father,  in  order  to  es¬ 
cape  himself  from  an  act  of  submission 
which  was  insufferable  to  him.  Again  in 
1328,  even  when  King  of  England,  Edward 
the  Third  had  done  homage  at  Amiens  on 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois,  as  a  vas¬ 
sal  of  the  French  crown,  which  at  the  very 
time  he  laid  claim  to  as  his  own.  VVe  may 
well  believe  that  if  these  humiliations  were 
disgusting  to  the  English  monarch,  it  was 
not  less  offensive  to  the  King  of  France  to 
have  a  rival  sovereign  in  possession  of  ter¬ 
ritories  situated  within  the  precincts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
while  one  party  was  perpetually  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  evade  the  odious  ceremony  of  doing 
homage,  the  other  was  seeking  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  confiscating  the  fief,  and  an¬ 
nexing  it  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
Comte  of  Ponthieu  was  the  heritage  of 
Eleanor  of  Castille,  the  beloved  consort  of 
the  first  Edward.  It  descended  to  her  as 
the  heiress  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of 
different  houses,  among  whom  Robert-le- 
Diable  enjoys  an  unenviable  distinction. 
This  comte  boasted  itself  as  the  most  an¬ 
cient  fief  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  claim¬ 
ing  an  existence  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  V arious  are  the  deri¬ 
vations  assigned  to  the  name  of  “  Pagus 
Pontinus,”  or  “  Provincia  Pontina,”  some 
deducing  it  “  a  multitudine  Pentium,”  and 
one  author,  less  felicitously,  discovers  it  to 
be  a  translation  of  Portus  Itius,  “  mot-a- 
mot  Pons  Itieu,  et  par  contraction,  Pon¬ 
thieu  ”  and  yet  the  early  title  of  “  Dux 
Franciae  maritimae  seu  Pon/ic«,”  seems  to 
offer  no  objectionable  origin  for  the  name. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Eleanor  of  Castille 


transmitted  the  honors  and  embarrassments 
of  Ponthieu  to  her  son  Edward  the  Second, 
who  settled  its  revenues  as  pin-money  upon 
his  wife,  Isabella  of  France,  and  she,  who 
survived  until  the  year  1357,  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  possessor  of  Ponthieu  at  the  time 
when  her  chivalrous  son  and  more  chival¬ 
rous  grandson  marshalled  an  army  at  Cressy 
to  defend  her  rights. 

Cressy  itself  was  in  those  days  a  place  of 
far  greater  consideration  than  the  mere 
“  chef  lieu  de  Canton  ”  into  which  it  is  now 
dwindled,  and  in  still  earlier  times  is  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  possessed  one  of  “  ces  im- 
menses  fermes,”  described  by  Thierry,  “  oh 
les  rois  francs  tenait  leur  cour  et  qu’ils  pre- 
f^raient  aux  plus  belles  villes  de  la  Gaule.” 
Here,  too,  they  had  one  of  their  strongholds. 
“  II  existe  encore  a  Cressy  des  restes,  des 
fondations  de  cette  maison  royale.”  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Comtes  de  Ponthieu  occasion¬ 
ally  resided  at  Cressy.  (See  also  “  Account 
for  repairs  at  Cressy,”  Chapter-house  Li¬ 
brary  at  Westminster,  1.  i.  4). 

Etymology,  even  in  our  native  tongue,  is 
somewhat  of  a  service  of  danger,  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  in  a  foreign  language  is  like  play¬ 
ing  with  edged  tools.  1  shall  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  Estrees- 
les-Cressy  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
source  as  the  “  strats  ”  and  “  streets  ”  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  names  of  places  in  our  own 
country,  and  that  les-Cressy  may  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  les  croissees,indicatiDg  a  situation 
where  two  roads  cross,  where  the  streets — or 
viae  stratoe — se  croissent — the  great  Roman 
military  highway  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne, 
laid  down  by  Marcus  Agrippa  during  his 
command  in  Gaul  in  the  year  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Actium,  crossed  the  Somme  at  Amiens, 
and  the  Anthie  at  Ponches  (Pontes),  and  in 
its  passage  straight  across  the  intermediate 
country,  runs  close  to  Estrees-les-Cressy, 
bearing  in  many  places  the  not  unusual  ap¬ 
pellation  for  such  works,  that  of  Chaussee 
Brunhault.  The  other  intersecting  road, 
one,  perhaps,  of  Gaulish  origin,  and  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  pointed,  and  still 
points  away  from  the  ford  at  Blanquetaque, 
traversing  the  forest  as  the  “  Chemin  Vert,” 
from  Noyelles  to  Cressy,  which  it  approach¬ 
es  near  an  ancient  farm  called  le  Don¬ 
jon,”  and  leads  to  Therouenne,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Morini,  having  crossed  the 
Anthie  at  La  Broye.  These  roads  have 
now  yielded  in  importance  to  the  various 
routes  royales  which  concentre  themselves 
at  Abbeville  ;  but  Abbeville  sprang  into  ex¬ 
istence,  or  at  least  is  noticed  in  history,  not 
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earlier  than  the  year  861,  whereas  Amiens 
was  found  by  Julius  Caesar  a  town  of  impor¬ 
tance  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  select  it, on 
his  return  from  Britain,  as  the  rendezvous 
for  the  general  council  of  the  Gauls.  While 
therefore  Amiens  existed  uneclipsed  by  Ab¬ 
beville,  its  road  to  Boulogne  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  in  Gaul,  and 
Estrees-les-Cressy,  placed  at  a  point  of 
union  with  another  considerable  highway, 
would  have  been  conveniently  situated  iu 
those  times  of  deficient  communication  ; 
moreover,  Cressy  enjoys  some  peculiar  na¬ 
tural  advantages,  enough  to  allure  more  fas¬ 
tidious  tastes  than  those  of  the  barbarous 
Frankish  sovereigns.  The  bourg  is  enjoy- 
ably  seated  on  the  south  slope  of  its  hill,  on 
a  good  dry  soil,  overlying  chalk  ;  the  air  is 
said  to  be  particularly  pure  and  salubrious ; 
the  clear  little  stream  of  the  Maye  flows 
through  the  meadows  before  it  ;  on  the 
north,  behind  it,  expands  a  high  undulat¬ 
ing,  agreeable  extent  of  open  country,  while 
to  the  south,  the  grand  forest  of  Cressy  held 
out  irresistible  attractions  to  the  mighty 
hunter,  whether  Merovingian,  Carlovingian, 
Norman,  or  Bourbon,  all  enthusiastic  de¬ 
votees  of  the  chase.  This  royal  forest  still 
abounds  with  roe-deer;  the  wolf,  the  boar, 
and  the  red-deer  arc  become  extinct,  but 
wolves  during  the  middle  ages  existed  in 
such  formidable  numbers  that  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  at  Abbeville  offered  rewards 
“  aux  veneurs  et  sergents  de  la  for^t  de 
Crecy  et  aux  veneurs  de  plusieurs  nobles 
pour  les  engager  a  re  doubler  de  vigilance 
contre  les  loups,  afin  que  iceux  leux  ne 
foissent  dojimagcs  aux  bonnes  gens  dii  pays 
et  aux  bourgeois  qui  avoient  bestesa  laines."*' 
These  animals,  assembling  in  troops,  pene¬ 
trated  into  villages,  and  sometimes  even  in¬ 
to  towns.  “  Ils  infestaient  tellement  les 
routes  que  le  chapclain  de  1’ Hotel  Dieu,  qui 
allait  dire  la  messe  a  Saint  Nicholas-des- 
essarts,  etait  oblige  de  se  faire  accompagne 
par  un  dogue  pour  se  defendre  contre  leurs 
attaques  ou  contre  les  voleurs.”  M.  Lou- 
andre  records  the  chase  of  a  stag,  extracted 
from  “Le  Parfait  Chasseur  ”  (Paris  1683) 
which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  our 
Plantagenet  Nimrods.  “Au  XVII.  siecle 
il  y  avait  encore  dans  la  for6t  de  Crecy  des 
cerfs  d’une  force  vraiment  extraordinaire. 
L’un  do  ces  animaux  ayant  ete  attaqu6, 
dans  cette  foret,  par  le  Due  D’Angoul6me, 
Comte  de  Ponthieu,  en  fit  deux  fois  le  tour, 
passa  PAnthie  et  ne  put  ^tre  atteint  que 
dans  le  Boulonnais.  11  s’y  defendit  encore 
de  telle  sorte  qu’il  blessa  un  des  piqueurs, 
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en  abattit  un  autre,  et  que  tous  les  chasseurs 
furent  obliges  de  Pattaquer  avec  precaution, 
et  a  la  faveur  des  arbres.  11  avait  le  plus 
beau  corsage  et  la  plus  belle  t^te  qu’on  put 
voir.  Le  Due  d’Augouleme  dit  qu’on  n’en 
avait  jamais  rencontre  qui  eussent  fait  une 
plus  belle  course  que  celle-la,  car  elle  dura 
plus  de  sept  heures.  11  y  a  peu  de  forets. 
dit  Lelincourt,  ou  les  cerfs  aient  de  sembla- 
bles  forces.”  It  is  not  likely  that  these  at¬ 
tractive  sports  would  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  English  Comtes  de  Ponthieu,  or  that 
Edward  while  he  resided  during  his  youth 
in  the  comt6  would  have  failed  to  visit 
Cressy  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field 
over  the  very  ground  where  in  his  manhood 
he  afterwards  engaged  in  the  more  desperate 
game  of  war.  I  observed  several  partridges 
in  walking  over  the  fields  of  Cressy,  as 
well  as  among  the  low  coppice  wood  of  the 
Grange,  and  the  quail,  just  arrived  from 
Africa,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  audible 
among  the  young  green  corn.  So  this  de¬ 
scription  of  grain  has  re-established  itself, 
although  our  countrymen  are  accused  of 
having  exterminated  it  during  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  Picardy  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
There  is  rather  an  amusing  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  this  respect  extracted  by  M. 
Louandre  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Pierre  C.  Pietro,  Abbot  of  St. 
Ricquier,  which  is  preserved  in  a  private 
library  at  Abbeville.  From  this  ancient 
“  Cronique”  it  appears  that  the  English, 
holding  possession  of  St.  Ricquier,  com¬ 
mitted  great* devastation  in  the  vicinity. 
“  En  abattant  arbres  enjardins,  et  allees — 
et  tout  le  has  a  carpenter  et  plusieurs 
m^chants  maisons  de  ladite  ville  .  .  .  Et 
faisant  merveilleux  dommage,  au  bas  de 
Pabbaye  . . .  copant  et  abattant  tous  les  plus 
beaux  arbres  sans  pitie  ...  les  dits  Anglois 
durant  I’iver  mangerent  m^me  tous  les  cats 
de  ladite  ville  et  disoient  en  leur  langage 
qu’il  les  airaoient  mieux  que  conins  (lapins) 
et  si  prindrent  par  engins  tous  les  levres, 
conins,  et  pertris  du  pays  environs,  car  ils 
avoient  gens  a  ce  propices  et  savoient  la 
maniere  de  les  prendre.” 

We  may  gather  from  this  old  Chronicler’s 
story,  if  it  can  be  relied  upon,  that  the 
practice  of  eating  cats,  with  which  we  rally 
our  continental  neighbors,  is,  after  all,  the 
result  of  a  lesson  taught  by  the  English, 
who,  if  they  have  now  abandoned  this  taste 
have  kept  up  the  art  of  trapping  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  partridges  in  undiminished  per- 
I  fection. 

The  town  of  Cressy,  as  we  drove  along  its 
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broad  street,  rather  reminded  me  of  Alton, 
although  I  fear  our  Hampshire  town  would 
not  be  much  flattered  by  the  discovery  of 
any  resemblance.  There  are  the  substruc¬ 
tures  of  the  fortress  of  the  Frankish  feuda¬ 
tories  said  to  exist  still,  and  the  church, 
composed  principally  of  chalk,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  various  architecture  of  all  ages 
since  the  twelfth  eentury,  may  possess  the 
lower  portion  of  its  tower,  its  doorway,  and 
the  columns  of  its  nave,  co-eval  with  the 
time  of  Edward,  but  not  a  vestige  of  a 
monument  of  any  victim  of  the  great  battle 
remains,  and  the  good-humored  old  cure 
and  his  assistant  assured  me  that  no  memo¬ 
rial  whatever  of  that  great  event  could  be 
discovered.  But  on  the  hill  above  the  town 
stands  the  tower,  now  a  windmill,*  but  once 
intended  for  other  purposes,  which,  with  its 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  seven  feet  thick,  coat¬ 
ed  externally  with  chalk,  is  in  all  probability 
the  identical  building  that  formed  the  key  of 
Edward’s  right  flank,  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  he  surveyed  the  field  of  battle. 

The  original  purport  of  this  tower  maybe 
questionable,  but  it  appeared  to  me  not  un¬ 
likely  to  have  been  erected  as  a  sort  of 
look  out  in  those  days  of  constant  alarm,  to 
give  notice  to  the  palace  below  of  any  hos¬ 
tile  approach ;  perhaps,  too,  as  a  kind  of 
Pharos,  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Pusey, 
in  his  account  of  Lincoln-heath,  or  what  we 
still  see  at  Working,  amid  the  wide  wastes 
of  Surrey,  to  guide  the  night -wandering 
traveller  along  the  “  Chemin  vert,”  or  the 
belated  hunters,  whose  pursuit  of  some  one 
of  the  great  stags  of  Cressy  had  led  them 
far  away  into  the  Boulonnais  or  Artois. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  and  bracing  air, 
which  attended  our  visit  to  Cressy,  together 
with  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  springy 
April  day,  may  have  assisted  in  producing 
the  favorable  impression,  but  Cressy  struck 
us  as  being  most  happily  situated,  combin¬ 
ing  all  the  enjoyments  usually  souerht  for 
in  this  country,  and  amply  justifying  the 
preference  shown  it  by  the  Merovingian 
monarchs  over  “  les  plus  belles  villes  de  la 
Gaule.”  What  the  then  “  belles  villes  de 
la  Gaule”  may  have  been,  we  may  conjec¬ 
ture  by  the  circumstance  of  the  odoriferous 
mud  of  Paris  having  been  perceptible  at 

*  There  are  three  or  four  windmills  on  the  hill  of 
Cressy,  but  they  are  of  wood,  and  totally  dissimilar 
to  the  massive  masonry  of  the  old  tower.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  such  mill  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  In  a  MS.  (No.  7136)  in  the  “  Bibliothdque 
du  Roi,”  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  described  as  placed 
“amont  les  champs  p  er  d’un  mou^in  et  par  derrit-re 
un  bois.” 
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some  leagues’  distance,  while  Cressy  cannot 
have  been  less  agreeable  then  than  it  is 
now,  and  one  great  satisfaction  in  imagining 
it  consists  in  the  security  we  feel  that  the 
aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone  no 
change.  The  town  of  course  has  suffered  vari¬ 
ous  transformations,  but  we  may  confident¬ 
ly  assume  that  the  Grange,  and  the  wood  of 
Estrees  on  one  side,  as  well  as  the  meadows 
of  the  Maye,  on  the  other,  remain  unalter¬ 
ed  in  appearance,  and  that  the  interjacent 
open  space  where  the  battle  was  fought  is 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
when  Edward  took  up  a  position  on  the  hill 
above  the  town,  and  prepared  his  forces  for 
the  reception  of  the  enemy.  The  selection 
of  this  admirable  military  position  is  uni¬ 
versally  considered  to  have  displayed  great 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Edward  and  his 
marshals,  and  the  vast  numerical  inferi¬ 
ority  of  his  army  was  in  some  degree  com¬ 
pensated  by  their  judicious  arrangements, 
and  by  the  interval  of  repose  obtained  by 
the  troops  previous  to  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  hill  of  Cressy,  thus  occupied  by  the 
English  army,  is  a  broad  shoulder  of  land 
proceeding  from  the  high  open  country  on 
the  north.  It  presents  a  considerable  es¬ 
carpment  at  its  southern  extremity,  over¬ 
looking  the  town  of  Cressy,  as  well  as  on 
its  west  side,  the  rear  of  Edward’s  position. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  escarpment  is  less 
marked,  and  gradually  diminishes  until 
united  with  the  level  of  the  plateau  on  the 
north.  I’hc  valley  in  front  of  this  side, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Vallee  des  Clercs, 
much  resembles  that  well-known  hollow  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  French  positions  at 
Waterloo,  except  that,  instead  of  being  a 
uniform  depression,  as  at  Waterloo,  one 
end  of  the  Vallee  des  Clercs  slopes  to  the 
Maye,  and  the  other  rises  gradually  up  to 
the  plateau  above.  Edward’s  army  occu¬ 
pied  the  brow  overlooking  this  valley  ;  his 
right  wing  rested  on  the  town  of  Cressy,  in 
which  a  strong  detachment  was  placed, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  defending 
the  passage  of  the  Maye,  a  very  insignificant 
stream,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
broad,  but  still,  in  connexion  with  its 
marshy  meadow,  capable  of  adding  conside¬ 
rably  to  the  security  of  Edward’s  situation. 
The  King  of  England  in  person  commanded 
the  right  wing,  where  the  tower  acted  as  an 
excellent  observatory  for  the  whole  country. 
The  youthful  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  was  nominally  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  but  the 
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Marshals  Warwick  and  Harcourt,  as  well  as 
the  Lords  Chandos  and  Holland,  were  with 
him,  to  protect  the  person  and  guide  the  ac- 1 
tions,  without  diminishing  the  glory  of  the  j 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown.  The  left  wing  | 
of  the  army  was  on  this  occasion  the  post  of , 
honor  and  danger,  for  it  possessed  none  of, 
the  advantages  of  ground  which  character-  j 
ized  the  rest  of  the  position.  There  was  no  I 
natural  escarpment  on  this  side,  where  the  | 
plateau  of  the  hill  of  Cressy  uniting  on  a 
level  with  the'  high  ground  on  the  north, 
offers,  of  course,  the  easiest  access  to  an ! 
attacking  enemy.  The  insecurity  of  this 
extremity  of  his  position  was  not  disregard¬ 
ed  by  Edward:  he  accordingly  provided  I 
against  it  by  a  fortification  constructed  after  j 
the  fashion  of  Attila  and  his  Huns  upon  the 
plains  of  Chalons.  He  collected  all  his  own 
baggage-wagons,  as  well  as  ail  the  carts  and 
carriages  of  the  country  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands,  and  formed  with  them 


was  armed  with  a  black  cuirass  of  richly 
wrought  steel,  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  ever  afterwards  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince  ;  the  king  himself  does  not  appear 
to  have  armed  immediately  for  battle,  but 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  ever 
memorable-day,  the  26th  of  August,  1348, 
he  rode  along  the  line,  dressed  in  a  cap 
and  mantle  of  green  velvet,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  holding  a  white  staff  in  his 
hand,  to  inspect  and  animate  his  soldiers  ; 
after  exhorting  them  to  conduct  themselves 
with  honor,  he  forbade  on  pain  of  death  that 
any  man  for  the  sake  of  pillage  should  dare 
to  quit  the  ranks,  for  if  the  fortune  of  the 
day  should  declare  against  them,  all  booty 
would  be  useless ;  he  caused  them  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  to  rest,  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  their  helmets  and  bows  before  them, 
and  above  all,  “  hoirc  ct  mengier  un  tuorsiel 
et  raj'raichir,'’'*  so  that  they  might  be  vigor¬ 
ous  and  ready  for  action  on  the  arrival  of 


a  barricade  of  considerable  strength,  which  I  the  enemy.  “  When  every  man,”  says 
actually  proved  of  most  essential  service  in  !  Hollingshed,  “  was  gotten  into  order  of 
the  very  crisis  of  the  battle.  In  front  of  the  j  battle,  the  king  leapt  upon  a  white  hobby, 
men-at-arms  of  the  Prince’s  line,  stood  ■  and  rode  from  rank  to  rank  to  view  them, 


those  formidable  archers  whose  cloth-yard  j  the  one  marshal  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
shafts  became  for  many  years  such  terrible  ]  other  on  his  left,  desiring  every  man  that 
instruments  of  destruction  wherever  they  1  day  to  have  regard  to  his  right  and  honor  ; 
flew.  This  redoubtable  phalanx,  forming  i  he  .spoke  it  so  courteously  and  with  so  good 
nearly  half  the  army,  was  drawn  up  in  the  j  a  countenance,  that  even  they  which  before 
figure  of  a  triangle,  which  Froissart  com- j  were  discomforted,  took  courage  on  hearing 
pares  to  the  “  herso,”  the  common  French  j  him  speak  such  sweet  and  loving  words 
wooden  harrow,  an  implement  we  see  lying  amongst  them.  It  was  nine  of  the  clock 


about  in  all  directions  in  F ranee,  by  the  [  yer  ever  he  had  thus  visited  all  his  ‘  vas- 
sides  of  the  fields  and  roads,  or  suspended  j  sals’  (divisiops),  and  thereupon  he  caused 
by  its  pointed  end  under  the  eaves  of  the  I  every  man  to  eat  and  drink  a  little,  which 
farm-buildings,  of  so  very  primitive  and  they  did  at  their  leisure.”  The  appearance 
simple  a  nature,  that  no  agricultural  asso-  of  cannon  at  Oessy  is  more  remarkable, 
ciations  can  by  any  possibility  have  improv-  from  the  circumstance  of  that  being  the 
ed  upon  the  pristine  model,  which  probably  j  first  battle  in  which  they  were  ever  em- 
dates  from  the  days  of  Triptolemus.  Thus  ployed,  than  from  their  having  performed 
was  formed  the  line  of  battle,  extending  all  any  real  service  during  the  engagement, 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  faces  to-  'bhe  fact  of  their  being  there  at  all  has  even 
wards  the  gentle  declivity  of  the  Vallee  des  been  doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Froissart, 
Clercs.  Behind  the  line  was  Edward’s  re-  who  has  been  charged  also  with  a  wilful 
serve,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  suppression  of  all  mention  of  them,  in  order 
Arundel,  and  still  further  in  the  rear,  all  to  elevate  the  glory  of  the  English  arms, 
his  baggage,  parked,  and  backed  by  the  But  Villani,  who  died  within  two  years  of 
wood  of  Cressy  Grange.  Among  the  vari-  the  battle,  expressly  describes  their  dread- 
ous  discordant  enumerations  of  the  English  ful  noise,  and  their  effect  upon  men  and 
forces,  the  exact  truth,  if  it  was  ever  known,  horses.  Moreover,  the  jMS.  preserved  at 
has  been  lost  irrecoverably  ;  but  as  Ed-  Amiens  affirms  that,  “  li  Angles  descliquie- 
ward’s  army,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Nor-  rent  aucuns  kanons  qu’ils  avoient  en  la  bat- 
mandy,  did  not  exceed  40,000  men,  it  is  taille.”  One  of  these  antique  guns  is  still, 
not  likely  that  more  than  from  25,000  to  in  the  Tower  of  London,  having  escaped  the 
30,000  were  brought  into  the  field  at  conflagration  of  1841.  Whatever  they 
Cressy.  were,  and  in  whatever  numbers,  we  can 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Edward’s  order,  hardly  suppose  that  they  told  with  any  de- 


that  his  enemies  were  still  in  the  direction 
of  Blanqnetaque  and  La  Crotoy,  describe  a 
circuit  by  way  of  Noyellcs  and  Le  Titre. — 
It  is  inconceivable  '  that  Philip,  halting  a 
whole  day  at  Abbeville,  could  have  been 
uninformed  of  the  march  of  Edward  from 
the  Somme,  and  of  his  subsequent  position 
at  Cressy — upon  Cressy,  therefore,  the 
movements  of  the  French  forces  were  direct¬ 
ed  with  a  precipitation  and  want  of  disci¬ 
pline  which  may  be  noted  as  the  first  of 
many  errors  committed  during  the  day. 
Philip’s  immense  army  had  too  many  chiefs, 
and  more  individuals  than  soldiers  ;  and  bis 
recommendation,  delivered  overnight  to  his 
barons,  to  preserve  courtesy  and  unanimity 
one  towards  another,  was  as  little  regarded 
as  his  other  orders  by  a  set  of  turbulent 
seigneurs,  full  of  feuds,  and  jealous  of  each 
other  to  a  degree.  “  There  was  no  man,” 
as  we  read  in  Hollingshed,  “  though  he  were 
present  at  the  jornie,  that  could  imagine  or 
show  the  truth  of  the  evil  order  that  was 
among  the  French  party,  and  yet  they 
were  a  marvellous  great  number.”  This 
tumultuous  army  was  marshalled,  if  we 
follow  the  authority  of  the  “  Chronique  de 
Flandres,”  like  that  of  the  English,  in  three 
battles  or  divisions,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
Genoese  archers.  The  king’s  brother,  the 
fiery  d’Alencon,  led  the  first,  the  other  two 
were  arrayed  under  John  of  Hainault  and 
the  king — of  these,  if  there  were  two,  it 
seems  that  Philip  in  person  commanded  the 
second. 

The  Sires  of  Aubigny,  Beaujeu,  and 
Noyer,  together  with  a  distinguished  cava¬ 
lier,  Le  Moine  do  Basele,  had  been  des¬ 
patched  by  Philip  to  reconnoitre  his  adver¬ 
saries,  or,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Froissart, 
“  pour  regarder  sur  le  />ays.”  Basele  in¬ 
formed  the  king  that  the  English  army 
instead  of  being,  as  many  believed,  in  full 
retreat,  was  drawn  up  in  good  order,  and 
awaited  his  approach  with  a  firm  appear¬ 
ance.  He  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
postponing  the  action  until  the  ensuing  day, 
in  order  to  allow  of  time  to  the  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment  and  repose.  Nor 
was  Philip  himself  averse  to  follow  this  sage 
counsel.  Orders  were  despatched  to  stop 
the  march  of  the  advance  guard,  which, 
from  impatience  or  mistake,  had  already 
put  itself  in  motion.  But  it  was  vain  to  call 
halt  “in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.” 
The  Count  d’Alencon,  who  followed,  burn¬ 
ing  with  ardor  to  begin  the  engagement, 
continued  his  progress  ;  the  advanced  guard, 
which  had  halted,  resumed  their  movement 
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According  to  the  raanuscri}  t  of  Froissart, 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Amiens,  and 
cited  by  M.  Rigollot,  the  army  of  Philip  of 
Valois  was  composed  of  120,000  men-at- 
arms  {armwres  de  fer  a  cheval),  and  up¬ 
wards  of  100,000  infantry,  represented  as 
troops  of  an  inferior  description — citizens, 
levied  in  haste,  and  peasants,  compelled  by 
fear  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners ; 
besides  these,  there  was  a  strong  body  of 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  variously  stated  at 
from  6,000  to  16,000  men.  Great  expect¬ 
ations  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  this 
corps  ;  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  marksmen,  as  well  as  the  best  sailors, 
in  the  world  ;  and,  under  their  command¬ 
ers,  bearing  the  great  names  of  Doria  and 
Grimaldi,  were  intended  as  a  match  for  the 
terrible  archers  of  England.  In  addition 
to  the  attendant  kings,  auxiliary  princes, 
and  a  tumultuous  rabble  of  nobles,  there 
appeared  in  arms,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  sundry  priestly  warriors — 
John  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
brought  up  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  of 
that  city  ;  while  such  was  the  martial  energy 
of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  that  he  appeared 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  although  bound  by 
the  service  of  his  abbey  to  furnish  the 
humble  contingent  of  merely  deux  sommiers 
estoffea  des  sommesy  sacs  et  bahuts. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  on  the  fatal 
26th  of  August,  Philip  celebrated  mass  and 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Abbeville,  and  then  caused  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  thrown  open  to  his 
impatient  army.  The  distance  before  them 
in  order  to  reach  the  English  camp  might 
be  about  twelve  of  our  miles — and  we  may 
dispense  with  the  imagination  of  some  writ¬ 
ers,  who  make  Philip,  under  the  impre'ssion 
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on  perceiving  Alengon’s  corps  still  march¬ 
ing,  under  an  impression  that  the  order  had 
been  countermanded  ;  and  now  tl  e  “  grand 
seigneurs”  displayed  their  foolish  vanity  in 
attempts  to  outstrip  each  other.  The  crowd 
became  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  arrived 
in  the  face  of  their  enemies  in  the  greatest 
possible  disorder.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  line  of  battle  was  formed  regularly,  but 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  after 
turning  the  source  of  the  Maye,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  “  Chemin  de  I’Armee,”  the 
French  troops  took  up  a  position  with  Es- 
trees  les  Cressy  in  the  rear  of  their  centre. 
The  chroniclers  have  been  careful  to  note 
the  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary  flight 
of  crows  which  hovered  over  both  armies. 
Ravens  and  carrion  crows  do  not  assemble 
in  such  numbers;  and  rooks,  as  far  as  1 
could  perceive,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  so  that  this  “  corvorum 
exercitus”  is  unquestionably  marvellous  ; 
although  as  an  augury  “  nothing  came  of 
it,”  to  use  Dr.  Johnson^s  expression,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two 
armies  was  the  object  of  the  omen.  A  more 
important  phenomenon  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  took  place  at  the  time ;  but  even 
that  prodigy  passed  away  unheeded  by  the 
combatants  ;  unlike  that  “  kind  of  night- 
battle  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  six 
centuries  before  our  era,  when  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  struck  terror  into  the  contending 
armies,  and  separated  them  in  mutual  con¬ 
sternation. 

A  third  event  is  recorded,  of  common 
occurrence,  indeed,  but  on  this  occasion 
greatly  serviceable  to  the  English  army. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  hot  and  sultry, 
and  a  thunderstorm  burst  immediately  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents.  The  unfortunate  Genoese  were 
inundated,  and  their  bowstrings  rendered 
almost  unserviceable,  while  those  of  the 
English  archers  had  been  carefully  preserv¬ 
ed  from  wet  by  being  placed  in  their  hel¬ 
mets.  It  was  now  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  storm  passed  off,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  fiercely,  darting  his  beams  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  eyes  of  the  Genoese, 
while  they  fell  harmlessly  upon  the  backs  of 
the  English.  Philip,  rendered  perfectly 
furious  at  the  sight  of  a  hostile  army  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  gave  orders  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack,  and  the  Genoese  crossbows, 
who  were  in  the  front  line,  were  commanded 
to  begin  the  assault.  Exhausted  with  heat 
and  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march, 
they  implored  a  moment  of  repose,  saying 


to  their  constables,  ‘  we  be  not  well  used  in 
that  we  are  commanded  to  fight  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  case  to  do  any  great  feat 
of  arms,  we  have  more  need  of  rest.’  ” 
These  words  came  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Earl  of  Alencon,  who  said,  “  A  man  is  well 
at  ease  to  be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of 
rascals,  that  faint  and  fail  now  at  most 
need.”  It  was  now  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  continue  the  extract  from 
Hollingshed,  who  is  expressive  and  animat¬ 
ed,  and  by  his  odd  language  increases  the 
zest  of  his  description,  we  read,  “  When 
the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and 
began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap 
and  cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they 
stood  still,  and  stirred  not  at  all  for  that 
noise.  Then  the  Genoese  the  second  time 
made  another  leap  and  huge  cry,  and  step¬ 
ped  forward  a  little,  and  the  Englishmen 
removed  not  a  foot.  The  third  time  again 
the  Genoese  leapt  and  yelled,  and  went 
forth  until  they  came  within  shot,  and 
fiercely  therewith  discharged  their  cross¬ 
bows.  Then  the  English  archers  stepped 
forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  so 
wholly  and  so  thick  together  that  it  seemed 
to  snow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the  ar¬ 
rows  piercing  their  heads,  arms,  and  breasts, 
many  of  them  cast  down  their  crossbows, 
cut  the  strings,  and  returned  discomfited. 
When  the  French  king  saw  them  flee  away, 
he  said,  ‘  slay  those  rascals,  for  they  will  let 
and  trouble  us  without  reason.’  ” 

Philip  himself  here  stands  charged  with 
the  crime  of  Jiaving  issued  this  rash  order 
— other  writers,  with  greater  probability, 
ascribe  it  to  the  Comte  d’Alengon.  The 
king  was  in  a  remote  and  much  lower  part 
of  the  field,  whence,  unprovided  with  a 
watch-tower  like  Edward’s,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  perceive  what  was  passing 
in  the  advanced  guard  ;  and  besides,  the 
command  was  more  in  the  style  of  the  fu¬ 
rious  temperament  of  Alengon. 

“  Then  ye  might  have  seen  the  men  of 
arms  have  dashed  in  amongst  them,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever 
the  Englishmen  shot  where  they  saw  the 
thickest  press ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into 
the  men  of  arms,  and  into  their  horses,  and 
many  fell,  horse  and  man  amongst  the 
Genoese,  and  still  the  Englishmen  shot 
where  they  saw  the  thickest  press,  and  when 
they  were  once  down  they  could  not  re¬ 
cover  again.”  The  French  accounts  de¬ 
scribe  the  prodigious  quantity  of  arrows  sent 
forth  by  the  English  archers,  “  que  ce  sem- 
bloit  neige  ;  ” — while  Villani  launches  forth 
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into  the  tremendous  eflfect  of  the  cannon 
upon  men,  and  particularly  upon  horses, 
and  compares  their  terrific  noise  to  that  of 
the  thunder  of  the  Almighty.  Whatever 
these  pop-guns  may  have  been,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  they  occasioned  some 
attention,  more  by  their  novelty  than  by 
any  real  effect  they  could  have  produced  in 
the  action. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  change  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  “  Vallee  des  clercs  but  the 
tradition  you  heard  upon  the  spot,  that  it 
is  more  correctly  the  “  Vallee  des  ^c/aiVs,” 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  lightnings  of  the 
English  artillery,  appears  extremely  likely 
to  be  correct.  “  Vallee  des  clercs  ”  speaks 
nothing  to  the  mind  in  onnexion  with  the 
battle  ;  and  if  it  is  the  true  name,  it  must 
have  been  much  corrupted  from  its  original 
source.  This  valley  was,  at  all  events,  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Genoese,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  French  men-at-arms  ; 
“the  throng  was  such  that  one  overthrew  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  also  among  the  Englishmen  there 
were  certain  of  the  footmen  with  great 
knives — (these  were  Welch) — that  went 
in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  killed  many 
of  them  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires.’^ 

Thus  perished  the  miserable  mercenaries 
who  were  to  have  annihilated  the  bowmen 
of  England.  It  formed  no  part  of  the 
conditions  of  their  engagements  that  they 
were  to  be  cut  down  at  the  caprice  of  their 
employers,  and  they  might  therefore  justly 
complain  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  but  their 
trade  was  in  blood — they  had  sold  thenj- 
selves  to  fight — not  in  their  country’s  cause, 
but  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever,  and  therefore  it  mattered 
little  from  which  party  they  received  the 
natural  reward  of  their  vocation. 

This  was  the  second  grand  error  of  the 
day  ;  the  utter  absence  of  all  order  and 
discipline  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first. 
The  second,  their  murder  of  the  Genoese  ; 
but  the  third,  resulting,  indeed,  from  a  bet¬ 
ter  source,  that  of  impetuous  valor,  was 
the  last,  for  it  was  decisive  and  fatal  to 
those  who  committed  it.  Thus  the  centre 
of  the  French  army  was  thrown  into  a  hope¬ 
less  mass  of  confusion ;  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restore  order,  the  fiery  Alen^on  de¬ 
termined  at  all  hazards  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  W  ales.  The  last  columns  of  his  division 
were  come  up  with  the  nobles  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  arrayed  under  his  banner,  which  was 
borne  by  a  distinguished  knight,  Jaques 
d’Estracelles,  but  after  the  failure  of  the 


first  attack  it  was  judged  imprudent  to 
renew  the  action  until  the  arrival  of  Philip ; 
however,  the  rash  and  imperious  Alenqon 
brooked  no  such  delay ;  he  determined  to 
commence  the  assault  at  the  very  instant, 
and  commanded  Jaques  d’Estracelles  to 
lead  on  to  the  attack.  This  warrior,  re¬ 
nowned  for  numberless  proofs  of  courage, 
had  availed  him  of  a  momentary  interval 
of  repose  to  remove  his  helmet,  and  was 
reviving  himself  with  a  little  fresh  air,  for 
the  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme  ;  he 
represented  to  the  prince  that  any  attempt 
to  expel  the  English  from  the  intrench- 
ments  with  cavalry  would  inevitably  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  destruction,  but  d’Alengon 
refused  to  listen  to  such  advice,  exclaiming 
impatiently, 

“  Reniettez  votre  bacinet ;  et  marchez  !” 

“  Puisqu’a  la  bataille  sommes  venus,’’ 
answered  Estracelles,  “  je  le  mettrai,  mais 
jamais  ne  sera  oste  par  moi !”  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  advanced  with  the  division 
under  his  banner  against  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  This  movement  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
army,  and  according  to  all  likelihood  on 
the  top  of  the  plateau.  Hollingshed  thus 
relates  the  particulars  of  this  second  attack 
of  the  French  :  “  The  Earl  of  Alenqou 
came  right  orderly  to  the  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  Englishmen,  and  so  did  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  on  his  part.  These  two  lords 
coasted  the  English  archers,  and  came  to 
the  prince’s  battle  and  there  fought  right 
valiantly  a  long  time.  The  J'rench  king 
perceiving  where  their  banners  stood,  would 
fain  have  come  to  them,  but  could  not  by 
reason  of  a  great  hedge  of  archers  that 
stood  betwixt  him  and  them.  This  was  a 
perilous  battle  and  sore  foughten :  there 
were  few  taken  to  mercy,  for  the  English¬ 
men  had  so  determined  in  the  morning. 
Certain  Frenchmen  and  Almains  perforce 
opened  the  archers  of  the  prince’s  battle 
and  came  to  fight  with  the  men-at-arms 
hand  to  hand.  Then  the  second  battle  of 
the  Englishmen  came  to  succor  the 
prince’s  battle,  and  not  before  it  was  time, 
for  they  of  that  battle  had  as  then  enough 
to  do,  in  so  much  that  some  which  were 
about  him,  as  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
and  others,  sent  to  the  king,  where  he  stood 
aloft  on  a  windmill  hill,  requiring  him  to 
advance  forward  and  come  to  their  aid, 
they  being  as  then  sore  laid  to  of  their 
enemies.  The  king  hereupon  demanded  if 
his  son  were  slain,  hurt,  or  felled  to  the 
earth. 
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“  ‘  No,’  said  the  knight  that  brought  the 
message,  ‘  but  he  is  sore  matched.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  the  king,  ‘return  to  him 
and  them  that  sent  you,  and  say  to  them 
that  they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  ad¬ 
venture  that  falleth  so  long  as  my  son  is 
alive,  for  I  will  that  this  journey  be  his, 
with  the  honor  thereof.’ 

“  With  this  answer  the  knight  returned, 
which  greatly  encouraged  them  to  do  their 
best  to  win  the  spurs,  being  half  abashed 
in  that  they  had  sent  to  the  king  for  aid.” 

The  French  authors  make  the  danger  of 
the  prince  to  have  been  extreme  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  Alenoon’s  charge  carried  all 
before  it.  The  French  troops  overturned 
every  thing  which  opposed  their  passage, 
and  penetrated  up  to  the  prince  himself. 
Surrounded  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  he 
would  infallibly  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  had  it  not  been  for  a  knight  of  Nor¬ 
man  origin,  named  Richard  de  Beaumont, 
who  carried  the  great  banner  of  Wales. 
This  knight  threw  his  vast  standard  over 
the  prostrate  prince,  “  Mit  ses  pieds  dessus, 
prit  son  espee  a  deux  mains,  et  fit  si  bien 
qu’il  empecha  son  petit  inaitre  d’etre  tue,” 
so  says  the  “  Histoire  des  Mayeurs  d’ Ab¬ 
beville  but  the  anecdote  seems  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  answer  of  the  knight  to  the 
king’s  enquiry. 

Harcourt,  to  whose  experience  Edward 
had  principally  confided  the  prince,  ap¬ 
prised  Arundel  of  the  critical  position  of 
the  heir  of  the  crown.  Arundel,  at  the 
head  of  the  second  corps,  advanced  to  his 
assistance,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
French  from  the  hill,  which  they  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  turn,  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  already  encumbered  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Genoese,  and  the  bodies  of  innumer¬ 
able  horses,  dead  or  wounded.  Fre.sh 
combatants  advancing  in  disorder  augment¬ 
ed  the  confusion  ;  many  were  overwhelmed 
and  suffocated  in  the  pressure.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  arrows  told  upon  the  mass  with  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  ;  among  their  victims  fell 
the  brave  D’Estracelles,  never  again  to  un¬ 
lace  his  helmet. 

“  The  Englishmen,”  says  Hollingshed, 
“  never  broke  out  of  their  battles  to  chase 
any  man,  but  kept  themselves  together  in 
their  wards  and  ranks,  and  defended  them¬ 
selves  ever  against  such  as  came  to  assail 
them.  When  the  Frenchmen  were  clearly 
overcome,  and  those  that  were  left  alive 
fled  and  gone,  so  that  the  Englishmen 
heard  no  more  noise  of  them.  King  Ed¬ 
ward  came  down  from  the  hill  (on  which 
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he  stood  all  that  day,  with  his  helmet  still 
on  his  head),  and  going  to  the  prince  em¬ 
braced  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him, 
saying, — “  Fair  son,  God  send  you  good 
perseverance  in  this  your  prosperous  begin¬ 
ning.  You  have  nobly  acquit  yourself. 
You  are  well  worthy  to  have  the  govern¬ 
ance  of  a  realm  committed  to  your  hands 
for  your  valiant  doings.”  The  prince  in¬ 
clined  himself  to  the  earth  in  honoring  his 
father  as  best  he  could.  This  done  they 
thanked  God,  together  with  their  soldiers, 
for  their  good  adventure.” 

The  forward  movement  of  the  English 
army  at  the  close  of  the  day  must  have 
been  mainly  directed  towards  the  left  wing 
of  the  French,-  which  they  appeared  to 
have  turned  sufficiently  to  intercept  all  re¬ 
treat  towards  Abbeville  ;  as  to  an  organ¬ 
ized  retreat  there  was  none. 

The  fugitives  fled  towards  the  Authie,  to 
the  passages  of  that  river  at  La  Broye  and 
Ponches.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  appears  to  have  taken  the  latter  route, 
probably  following  the  old  Roman  road ; 
he  sought  refuge  in  Montreuil,  where  he 
maintained  himself  a  few  days  afterwards 
against  Edward,  who,  on  his  way  towards 
Calais,  attacked  Montreuil,  and  fired  all 
the  suburbs.  The  same  cause  which  drove 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army  away  from 
Abbeville,  prevented  all  tidings  of  what 
had  occurred  from  reaching  that  city,  and 
proved  fatal  on  the  succeeding  day  to  some 
reinforcements  coming  up  from  that  quar¬ 
ter.  That  day,  which  was  densely  foggy, 
the  result  of  Ihe  depression  of  temperature 
in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  thunder¬ 
storm,  was  devoted  by  Edward  to  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  wounded,  and  to  the  long 
and  melancholy  task  of  an  enumeration  of 
the  slain. 

There  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle 
eighty  banners,  and  the  bodies  of  eleven 
princes,  1200  knights,  and  no  less  than 
30,000  common  men,  and  one  prelate. 
Froissart  gives  the  loss  of  the  English  at 
only  three  knights  and  fifteen  archers. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  truth *it 
was  no  doubt  marvellously  small,  a  fact 
which  receives  support  from  the  results  of 
many  battles  fought  about  that  period. 
“  Thus,”  says  Hollingshed,  “  was  the 
whole  puissance  of  France  vanquished,  and 
that  chiefly  by  forces  of  such  as  were  of  no 
reputation  among  them,  that  is  to  say,  the 
English  archers,  by  whose  sharp  and  violent 
shot  the  victory  was  achieved,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  French  nation.  Of  such 
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price  were  the  English  bowes  in  that  sea-  to  shoot  compass,  which  are  not  meet  for 
SOD,  that  nothing  was  able  to  withstand  the  wars,  nor  greatly  to  be  feared,  though 
them  ;  whereas  now  our  archers  covet  not  they  come  into  the  field.” 
to  draw  long  and  strong  bowes,  but  rather 
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(1.)  Deutschland  nnd  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.;  von  J.  V.  Radowitz  ;  2te  Auflage ; 
Hamburg,  1848. 

(2.)  Sechs  Theolorjisch-pnlitische  Volksreden ;  von  David  Friedrich  Strauss.  Stutt¬ 
gart  und  Tubingin.  1848. 

(3.)  Die  Deutsche  Bundesi'erfassung,  nnd  ihr  cigenthumliches  VerhUUniss  zu  den  Verfas- 
sungen  Englands  und  dcr  Vereinigten  Staaten  :  von  Christian  Karl  Josias  Bunsen,  der 
Philosophie  und  der  Rechte  Doctor;  Frankfort  am  Main.  1848. 

(4.)  Das  verjungte  oder  vielmehr  das  zu  verjungende  Deutschland ;  von  C.  M.  Sondt. 
Bonn.  1848. 

(5.)  Bunden  Reform.^  Deutsches  Farliament  und  Buvdesgericht ;  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Zopfl, 
Professor  des  Staatrichts  an  dcr  Universitat  Heidelberg.  Heidelberg.  1848. 

The  German  Michel  has  appeared  to  the 
British  John  Bull  at  various  times,  under 
various  Avatars.  Not  to  mention  the  an¬ 
cient  barbarico-heroic  manifestations  of  the 
Tent — manifestations,  indeed,  that  occur¬ 
red  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  English¬ 
man,  properly  so  called,  and  which  concern 
us  nothing — wc  have  had,  in  these  recent  J 
times,  Germans  of  many  descriptions,  made,  j 
not  only  as  we  islanders  are  apt  to  imagine  ■ 

(like  the  French),  “  for  the  amusement  of  ^ 
the  English,”  but  for  some  higher  purpose 
also,  no  doubt.  We  have  had,  for  instance, 
the  theological  German,  full  of  vigor  and 
fire,  in  Martin  Luther  ;  cold  as  ice,  and  | 
rigid  as  iron,  in  the  Caloos  and  the  Clcm- 
nitz  of  post-Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  inquisi¬ 
tive,  speculative,  and  sceptical,  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  Neologian.  Nearly  akin  to  him  is 
the  philologcr,  or  the  scholarly  German, 
generally  the  ponderous  architect  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  folio,  and  grammars  in  quarto, 
erudite  editor  of  old  codicis  that  few  read, 
and  investigator  into  old  languages  that 
none  understand.  Then  we  have  the  phi¬ 
losophic  German,  a  comprehensive  and  all- 
harmonizing  Leibnitz,  a  subtle  and  piercing 
Kant,  a  Schelling  all  the  world,  and  a 
Fichte  all  himself.  Then  the  imaginative 
German,  a  reinless  sweeper  of  the  ample 
fields  of  space  and  time,  in  all  directions, 
and  a  free  dealer  with  the  devil  in  all 
shapes,  from  a  blue-bottle  fly  to  a  river 


horse.  Further  we  have,  and  we  know 
familiarly,  the  sentimental  German,  with  a 
novel  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket-pistol  in 
the  other,  weeping  frequent  tears  over  Z?uf- 
terkrod  and  Saeurkraut^  creeping  languidly 
through  moon-lit  glades  and  silent  cloisters, 
unshecting  the  pious  ghosts  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  marching  them  uncomfortably 
through  the  profane  streets  of  modern  Vi¬ 
enna  and  Berlin  ;  and,  akin  to  him,  we 
have  the  mystagogic  German,  the  diviner 
of  delicate  spirits,  the  potent  master  of 
magnetic  maids,  that  read  books  with  the 
pit  of  their  stomachs,  and  see  further 
through  a  stone-wall  than  other  people  can 
[  do  through  a  telescope.  All  these,  and 
I  many  more  Avatars  that  might  be  named, 
John  Bull  has  for  some  time  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  familiar  with  ;  but  there  is  another  Avatar 
of  which  he  hitherto  knows  little  or  nothing, 
the  most  recent,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all,  and  one  that  must  be  seriously  stu¬ 
died — we  mean  the  political  German.  The 
great  preparatory  blast  of  German  natiou- 
!  ality,  that  in  the  famous  1813  startled  the 
plains  of  Leipzig  with  its  terrible  blaze  for 
three  whole  days,  is  now  swelling  out  into 
*  a  continuous  organ  peal  ;  the  “  holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire”  is  about  to  be,  perhaps  al¬ 
ready  is,  resuscitated  ;  the  imperial  tricolor 
— not  the  gay  French  ribbon,  which  has 
been  so  prostituted,  but  the  grandeur  of 
black,  red,  and  gold — is  fluttering  on  the 
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breasts  of  political  students  in  Vienna, 
and  citizen  policemen  in  Berlin  ;  and  if  you 
think  all  this  is  no  serious  matter,  at  least 
of  no  practical  concernment  to  us,  consult 
the  Baltic  merchants  in  the  good  town  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  they  will  tell  you 
some  things  that,  if  you  are  not  too  sublime 
for  ledgers  and  log-books,  may  demand 
digestion. 

Paris  has  hitherto  been  the  great  centre 
of  political  movement  in  Europe ;  and 
Frankfort,  with  its  snug  board  of  red-tap¬ 
ists  and  protocol-framers,  has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked.  Deservedly  so,  also, 
we  must  say ;  but  whatever  Frankfort 
might  decree,  in  fitful  blasts  of  barren  east 
wind,  they  knew  little  of  Germany,  who 
looked  for  the  political  soul  of  Germany 
there :  it  was  in  the  secret  workings  of  the 
wise-hearted  patriots  of  Baden  and  Wur- 
temberg,  and  in  the  memories  of  all  the 
great  and  good  who  had  been  deeply  stir¬ 
red  by  the  eventful  1813,  that  the  future 
political  life  of  Germany  lay  hid.  Politi¬ 
cal  men  were  wise  not  to  look  for  the  out¬ 
burst  of  any  great  political  movement  from 
Frankfort ;  the  historical  eye  was  fixed,  wise¬ 
ly,  on  the  pillars  of  smoke  that,  from  time  to 
time,  rose  ominously  from  the  fermenting 
crater  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ;  but  who¬ 
soever  thought  that  there  was  no  political 
life  in  broad  Deutschland,  because  there 
V  as  no  political  movement,  actual  or  possi¬ 
ble,  among  the  board  of  diplomatists  at 
Frankfort,  saw  only  the  superficial  crust  of 
German  society,  and,  with  purblind  vision, 
mistook,  on  that  mere  crust,  a  little  artifi¬ 
cial  green  paint  for  natural  growing  grass. 
The  English  student,  also,  of  German  liter¬ 
ature,  busied  in  trimming  afresh  the  rich 
artistical  arabesques  of  Goethe — in  balloon¬ 
ing  grandly  over  the  florid  tropic  vegetation 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter — in  taking  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  universe  with  the  compasses  of 
transcendental  logic  supplied  by  a  Hegel — 
this  man  also,  though  knowing  much  of 
German  things,  mistook  the  matter  sadly, 
when  he  taught  us  that  the  Germans  were 
essentially  a  nation  of  mere  thinkers,  capa¬ 
ble  of  learnedly  investigating,  and  curious¬ 
ly  discussing,  history ;  but  not,  like  the 
Englishman  and  <he  old  Roman,  of  acting 
it.  Since  the  sorrowful  peace  of  Westpha¬ 
lia,  indeed,  (in  1648,  exactly  two  hundred 
years  ago),  general  Deutschland  had  not 
appeared  with  recognition  on  the  grand 
platform  of  European  politics  ;  but,  instead 
of  that  venerable  name,  we  had  only  a 
waning  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  a  crescent 


house  of  Hohenzollern,  and  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  infinitesimal  princes  and  princelings, 
stuck  up  in  the  centre  of  Europe  like  nine¬ 
pins,  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  French. 
But  it  requires  more  than  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  to  sopite  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  people  of  forty  millions  ;  and  an 
old  nationality  is  as  obstinate  to  die  some¬ 
times  as  an  old  church.  Accordingly,  no 
man  had  reason  to  be  surprised,  if  the  utter 
prostration  of  Prussia,  by  the  battle  of 
Jena  in  1806,  was  followed  by  a  resurrec¬ 
tion,  not  of  Prussia  merely,  but  of  German 
feeling,  as  potent  as  had  existed  in  the 
famous  days  of  Charlemagne — in  the  days  of 
the  Othos,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fredericks, 
when  Deutschland  was  looked  on  with  ad¬ 
miration  as  the  champion  of  Europe, 
against  the  Moor  on  one  side  and  the  Hun 
on  the  other ;  and  when  the  lordly  Pope  of 
Rome  could  make  no  prouder  earthly 
boast,  than  that  his  stirrup  had  once  been 
held  by  a  Swabian  Barbarossa.  It  is  good 
for  great  nations,  as  for  great  saints,  to  be 
afflicted.  The  ambition  of  Edward  I.  laid 
Scotland  low,  only  that  it  might  be  raised 
in  patriotic  consciousness  by  a  Wallace,  and 
planted  on  the  foundation  of  an  assured  na¬ 
tionality  by  a  Bruce.  So  Napoleon,  when 
he  struck  old  Deutschland  with  these  terri¬ 
ble  blows  at  W agram  and  Glaci,  did  not  bind 
the  impotent,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  but 
only  startled  the  sleeper.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  cry 
of  resuscitated  nationality  in  Germany, 
from  the  Eyder  to  the  Danube,  that  will 
not  be  choked  ;  and  this  voice  is  even  now 
making  itself  audible,  in  accents  hard  to  be 
understood  by  uninitiated  Europe;  and  amid 
the  struggling  voices,  that  are  able  at  first  to 
achieve  more  distinct  utterance,  we  discern 
above  the  rest,  pre-eminent,  these  two — con¬ 
stitutional  FREEDOM  for  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  ;  national  unitt!  for  the  whole  body. 

In  order  that  our  English  readers,  ac¬ 
customed  hitherto  to  point  their  ears  only 
at  the  report  of  Parisian  thunder,  may  be 
enabled  to  receive  a  living  impression  from 
the  rush  of  political  life  that  is  now  shaking 
the  long- stagnant  air  of  Germany,  we  have 
thought  we  could  do  nothing  better  than 
spread  before  them  a  few  of  those  flying 
leaves  of  political  appeal  that  are  now  leap¬ 
ing  forth  from  all  brains  in  Germany,  like 
children  from  the  womb  of  the  barren, 
wondrously.  Political  pamphlets  from 
Germany  !  Verily,  the  thing  sounds  strange. 
A  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  free-trade  by 
the  celestial  eye  of  China,  or  on  the  rights 
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of  capitalists  by  Lo\iis  Blanc,  would  not 
sound  stranger.  Heretofore,  in  Germany, 
all  sorts  of  ponderous  publications  were  to¬ 
lerated  and  approved  ;  recondite  folios  on 
all  histories,  specially  the  pre- Adamite  and 
the  ante-Noahidian ;  subtle  dissections  of 
all  political  constitutions,  specially  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Rome  before  Romulus,  and  the 
theory  of  Jewish  legislation  before  Moses; 
devout  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  all  reli¬ 
gions,  specially  of  the  “  mythe  ”  of  the 
Trojan  war  before  the  laying  of  Leda’s  egg, 
and  of  the  old  Roman  creed  before  the 
birth  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  German 
mind  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  labored 
after  a  truly  Herculean  fashion  with  the  la¬ 
borious-piled  fruits  of  this  far-sought  curi- 
ousncss.  But  a  political  pamphlet — a  short, 
direct,  unencumbered  address  on  a  practi¬ 
cal  matter  of  public  interest,  lying  directly 
before  honest  Michel’s  nose — this  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  powers  of  “  articulate 
speaking  man  ”  not  to  be  tolerated  within 
the  glance  of  the  young  Prussian  eye,  or 
the  sniflf  of  the  old  Austrian  nose.  A  poli¬ 
tical  pamphlet  might  appear  once  in  ten 
years  perhaps  ;  but  the  penalty  was  certain 
— a  residence  in  Spandau,  or  the  Spielberg, 
or  a  trip  to  the  back  woods  in  the  Far  West, 
as  many  a  sad  history  of  broken  hearts 
and  blighted  hopes  from  the  year  1815 
downwards  but  too  openly  testifies.  Now, 
however,  the  strange  silence  is  suddenly 
broken — the  professor  becomes  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  orator,  the  book  becomes  a  speech,  and 
the  folio  dictionary  dwindles  to  a  pocket 
pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages.  We  hail 
the  metamorphosis.  Henceforth  German 
speculations  are  like  to  be  more  practical, 
German  wit  less  lumbering,  German  senten¬ 
ces  less  perplexed,  and  German  books  of 
all  kinds  (for  we  hope  the  Germans  may 
still  remain  par  excellence  book-makers) 
more  comfortable  to  be  read. 

The  pamphlets  which  stand  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  page  are  calculated  to  give  a 
very  favorable  idea  of  the  political  capacity 
of  the  German  mind.  They  have  no  lack 
of  fire,  vigor,*  and  the  impulse  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  charge  on  a  given  point,  without 
which  an  effective  pamphlet  is  impossible  ; 
but  they  are  also  remarkable  for  a  tone 
of  sober  Conservatism  and  self-imposed  mo¬ 
deration,  with  which  pamphlets,  as  light¬ 
winged  fugitive  existences,  too  often  think 
they  may  be  allowed  to  dispense.  This  is  no 
more  indeed  than  what  we  had  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  so  serious  and  meditative,  so  well 
instructed  and  systematically  drilled  a 


country  as  Germany  ;  but  political  lessons 
are  the  last  and  the  most  difficult  that  a 
well-educated  man  has  to  learn ;  and  a  few 
extravagant  flights  and  eccentric  wheels 
might  well  have  been  forgiven  in  the  young 
eagle  when  first  let  loose  from  the  bars  of 
its  academic  cage.  The  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  new  political  Avatar,  seem  to 
start  into  life  like  a  panoplied  Pallas  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  they  have  been  un¬ 
dergoing  a  serious  political  education  in 
secret  ever  since  the  year  1806  ;  and 
their  stout  Saxon  temper  is  much  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  such  discipline  with 
benefit  than  the  explosive  wit  of  their  Celtic 
neighbors  beyond  the  Rhine.  Of  this  our 
readers  shall  now  judge. 

The  first  extract  which  we  shall  make  is 
from  the  pamphlet  entitled  Germany  and 
Frederick  William  IV.,”  which  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  a  defence  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  especially  of  his  conduct  during  the 
late  important  movements  in  Berlin.  In 
these  his  recent  doings,  many  persons  seem 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  clever  comedian 
suddenly  assuming  a  new  part,  while  to 
other  eyes  he  appears  even  more  trivial,  as 
a  wisp  of  straw  whirled  aloft  by  the  hasty 
rush  of  events;  but  Von  Radowitz, the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  pamphlet,  which  public  approv¬ 
al  has  now  sanctioned  by  the  call  for  a  se¬ 
cond  edition,  makes  it  clear  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  monarch,  in  putting  himself,  as 
he  did,  at  the  head  of  the  new  German 
movement,  was  not  a  forced  conversion  or 
a  momentary  whim,  but  the  swift  launching 
of  a  bark  which  had  for  many  years  been 
waiting  for  a  tide.  In  the  appendix  to  this 
pamphlet  there  is  printed  a  remarkable 
memorial,  dated  Berlin,  November  20th, 
1847,  in  which,  after  shortly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  German  Diet  since  its  consti¬ 
tution  in  1815  to  the  present  time,  a  plan 
of  reform  is  proposed,  altogether  in  the 
spirit,  and  comprising  most  of  the  details, 
of  the  present  movement.  This  memorial, 
the  pamphleteer  certifies,  was  read  and  en¬ 
tirely  approved  (durchweg  jenehmigt)  by  the 
Prussian  monarch,  three  months  before  the 
February  revolution  of  the  French  ;  a  most 
important  fact,  both  as  explaining  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  the  king,  and  as  showing 
from  what  truly  German  depths  (no  superfi¬ 
cial  ripple  of  Gallic  sympathy)  the  recent 
surges  of  public  life  in  Germany  have  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  historic  sketch  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Diet  is  as  follows : — 
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“  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  German 
Confederation,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  under 
what  influences  this  new  form  of  the  political  life  of 
our  country  comes  into  existence.  The  conven¬ 
tion  of  Riel,  and  the  arrangements  with  the  States 
of  Southern  Germany  connected  therewith,  had,  at 
the  very  first  outset,  rendered  the  erection  of  any 
sound  and  beneficial  political  structure  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  Germany  impossible.  To  restore  the 
engine  was  considered  impracticable,  while  no  other 
form  for  the  organic  articulation  of  so  various  a  con¬ 
geries  was  pointed  out.  In  this  difficulty,  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  confederation  of  states  was  assumed  as  a 
basis,  and  the  idea  of  the  independence  and  parity 
of  all  the  German  Governments  was  made  funda¬ 
mental  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  grapple  with 
the  practical  difliculties  which  belong  to  every  such 
association,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  form.  In¬ 
stead  of  settling  imperative  forms  of  procedure  be¬ 
forehand,  everything  was  left  to  be  settled  by 
those  very  parties  who  were  most  interested  in 
defeating  the  whole  experiment. 

“  The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Confede¬ 
ration,  which  extends  from  its  birth,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  to  the-years  1820-23,  is  characterized 
by  the  unconcealed  prominence  of  the  principle  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  each  particular  go¬ 
vernment.  Suspicion,  sometimes  real,  sometimes 
only  pretended,  against  the  views  of  the  two  great 
powers,  was  everywhere  at  work.  The  petty  pa¬ 
rade  of  sovereignly,  the  miserable  relic  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  prostrated  by  the  hand, 
and  paralyzed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  seemed  to 
delight  itself  in  resuscitation.  In  particular  the 
South-German  Stales  showed  a  manifest  desire  to 
club  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  equi¬ 
poise  against  the  superiority  of  Austria’and  Prussia. 
To  effect  this,  they  threw  suspicion  on  every  step 
of  the  protecting  powers,  coquetted  with  every 
ephemeral  party-cry  of  the  hour,  and  endeavored  to 
form  connections  abroad. 

“  These  tendencies  to  dissolution  in  the  States 
composing  the  Confederation  produced  a  sort  of 
reaction,  to  which  the  European  Congresses,  and 
the  issue  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  wars,  mainly 
contributed.  The  Final  Act  of  Vienna  {Die 
Wiener  Schlussacte*)  has  with  its  great  defects,  the 
merit  of  giving  a  sort  of  solution  to  many  questions 
which  had  previously  been  shoved  aside. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  dangers  of  separa¬ 
tion  receded  a  little  into  the  rear,  when  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  against  Prussia  revived  with  such  strength 
as  to  give  a  decided  character  to  the  history  of  the 
Confederation  for  the  years  that  follow  up  the 
year  1830.  This  opposition  of  the  two  principal 

♦  Of  this  Act,  supplementary  to  the  general  Act 
of  Confederation,  passed  in  18*20,  Meutzel,  in  his 
‘^History  of  the  Germans,”  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  : — “  Its  principal  drift  was  to  prevent  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  the  provincial  states  from  exercising  any 
influence  in  matters  of  general  German  interest,  and 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  princes  as  opposed 
to  their  Parliaments,  by  interposing  the  guarantee 
of  the  Diet  ” — an  enactment,  therefore,  that  may 
fairly  serve  as  a  specimen  of  all  that  the  Diet,  under 
the  influence  of  Prince  Metternich,  did  for  Ger¬ 
many. 
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members  shut  up  every  prospect  that  there  might 
have  been  of  the  general  interests  of  Germany  be¬ 
ing  in  any  way  promoted  by  the  Confederation. 
This  was  naturally  followed  by  the  rise  of  a  desire 
to  do  for  Germany,  by  means  of  special  unions, 
what  the  Confederation  had  shown  itself  unable  to 
realize.  Of  this  feeling  the  growth  of  the  Zollverein 
(Customs’  Union)  is  the  ^reat  proof.  Of  this  far- 
reaching  anomaly  in  the  federate  life  of  Germany, 
the  commercial  advantages  have  been  sufficiently 
celebrated ;  its  political  significance  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  the  first  rent 
made  in  the  work  of  1815 — the  first  declaration 
that  Germany  had  begun  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  infuse  into  it  any  real  vitality. 

“The  year  1830  and  the  revolution  of  July 
might  have  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influences 
on  the  Confederation.  The  immediate  effect  of  it 
was  to  bring  Austria  again  nearer  to  Prussia,  and 
to  convince  the  smaller  states  of  the  danger  of 
their  isolation — two  important  matters — one  of 
internal,  the  other  of  external  policy.  The 
matter  of  Brunswick  and  the  matter  of  Luxemburg 
were  immediately  presented,  in  the  settling  of  both 
of  which  the  Confederation  might  have  shown  em¬ 
phatically  what  it  was  to  Germany,  and  what  it 
was  to  Europe ;  but  the  answer  to  both  of  the 
problems  thus  raised  was,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  most  lamentable  description  ;  and  the  Confede¬ 
ration,  in  public  opinion,  was  now  doomed.  To 
counteract  the  movements  in  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  that  arose  from  the  infection  of  the  French 
Revolution,  nothing  positive  was  done  by  the  Diet ; 
their  whole  wisdom  consisted  in  an  obstinate 
clinging  to  the  system  of  pure  negation,  a  fruitless 
and  pitiful  attempt  by  means  of  decrees  of  jiolice, 
of  censorship,  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  to  ward 
off  a  danger  which  would  yield  only  to  a  display 
of  vital  power,  such  as  Frankfort  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger  to.  The  conduct  of  the  Diet  in 
the  aflairs  of  Hanover  is  the  last  trait  in  this  bane¬ 
ful  system  :  the  declaration  of  incompetency  in 
such  a  matter,  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  produced  an  amount  of 
public  odium,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
altogether  incalculable.* 

“  The  year  1840  is  connected  with  the  memory 
of  a  rise  in  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  Germany, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  considered  pos¬ 
sible.  Austria  and  the  smaller  German  States 
could  not  withdraw'  themselves  from  this  mighty 
influence.  The  voice  of  Prussia  found  an  instanta¬ 
neous  ear,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of 
our  external  defences  was  gained.  Of  all  this  the 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  but  the  fresh  memory  also 
lives  too  soon.  These  noble  steps  in  advance  were 
checked.  As  soon  as  the  first  appearance  of  danger 

*  The  Diet  was  composed  altogether  of  deputies 
of  the  princes.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  man¬ 
date,  they  alw'ays  declared  themselves  incompetent 
to  animadvert  on  even  the  grossest  invasion  of  con¬ 
stitutional  right  by  the  princes,  while  the  slightest 
murmur  by  one  of  the  people,  a  defence  of  rights 
expresdy  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was 
instantaneously  visited  with  banishment  or  impri¬ 
sonment.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  particularize. 
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was  passed,  everything  relapsed  immediately  into 
the  old  apathy,  into  a  deep-rooied  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  that  nothimg  good  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  Diet.  In  the  smaller  States,  certainly 
some  hope  yet  lived.  A  feeling  had  been  cherished 
that  there  were  many  important  measures  called  for 
by  the  several  divisions  of  Germany,  to  which  an 
impulse  could  be  given  effectively  on  ly  by  the  collec¬ 
tive  body  of  Germans ;  but  these  hopes  and  feelings 
remained  without  fruit,  because  they  were  always 
lamed  by  the  apprehension  that  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Diet  might  tend  to  cut  down  unduly 
the  powers  of  the  particular  governments. 

«  In  this  manner  has  arisen  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Diet,  which  lies,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  patent  to  every  seeing  eye.  To  the  question, 

‘  What  has  the  German  Diet  done,  during  the  32 
years  of  its  existence  (32  years  of  a  protracted, 
almost  unexampled,  peace),  for  the  strengthening 
and  the  advancement  of  Germany  ?  *  no  answer  is 
possible.  The  injury  hence  resulting  is  not  to  be 
reckoned.  Of  interests  merely  material,  great  as 
they  confessedly  are,  we  need  say  nothing;  the 
moral  injury,  the  effect  on  the  feeling  and  temper 
of  the  nation,  is  momentous.  The  public  life  of 
the  present  times  has  concentrated  itself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  interests  and  relation  of  Church 
and  Stale.  The  most  potent  influence  of  the  day, 
the  influences  of  nationality,  has  been  allowed  to 
become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  public  order.  This  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted,  in  all  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  its  real  outline,  before  any  one  can  pretend 
to  have  cast  a  glance  of  insight  into  the  real  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  times.  ‘  The  minds  of  all  (rermans  are 
at  the  present  moment  possessed  by  a  longing  after 
a  Germany  strong  and  respected  abroad,  internally 
stable  and  harmonious ;  this  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  powerful  thought  that  now 
animates  the  Teutonic  family.  Nay,  more ;  it  is 
the  only  feeling  now  existing,  to  which  diflerences 
of  historical  tradition,  of  Church  and  of  State,  are 
willing  to  subordinate  themselves;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  the  only  broad  foundation  on  which  a 
common  political  structure  for  Germany  can  be 
raised  ;  the  only  channel  into  which  the  devastat¬ 
ing  floods  of  party  violence  can  with  safety  be  led. 
Every  other  essay,with  the  means  hitherto  at  our 
command,  with  the  forms  hitherto  used,  will  be 
found  inadequate,  and  that  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

“  If  these  considerations  are  true  with  regard  to 
(Germany  generally,  they  have  a  special  point  in  the 
case  of  Prussia.  This  country  has,  by  the  course 
of  events,  risen  to  form  one  of  the  great  European 
pentarchy ;  and  the  position  thus  attained,  it  will 
and  must  endeavor  to  maintain.  But,  whatever 
its  weight  be,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Prussia 
in  its  present  state  of  isolation  is  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  exercise  an  influence  equal  to  that  exercised 
bv  each  of  the  other  four  powers.  Only  in  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  union  with  the  rest  of 
Germany,  can  Prussia  lind  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  political  weight  which  it  requires.  That 
Germany  be  strong  and  united,  this  is  for  Prussia 
a  vital  question — the  first  condition  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  In  this  view,  Austria  is  situated  very  differ¬ 


ently  ;  it  is  connected  at  too  many  points  with  the 
great  political  world ;  it  is  too  far  removed  from 
immediate  German  interests  to  be  materially  affect- 
I  ed  by  the  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  German 
Confederation.  Only  a  power  which  stands 
or  falls  with  Germany  can  exercise  a  moral 
weight  in  this  matter ;  this  is  felt  more  or  less 
daily  by  every  man  ;  and  such  a  moral  weight 
will  never  be  exercised  till  Prussia,  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  seeking  only  the  good  of  the 
whole,  comes  boldly  forward,  and  seizes  the  reins 
that  are  dragging  on  the  ground.  What  is  requir¬ 
ed  is  only  the  first  stroke  of  propulsion,  the 
opening  of  the  path,  on  which,  being  once  en¬ 
tered,  Germany  may  expect  her  regeneration ; 
when,  with  this  principle  of  new  life  once  awak¬ 
ened,  the  mission  of  Prussia  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
indispensable  central  authority  in  the  Confederation 
will  receive  its  constitutional  shape  by  the  free 
agreement  of  all. 

“  W’e  have  said  German  unity  has,  since  the 
creation  of  the  Diet,  been  the  great  problem  for 
Prussia;  it  is  a  problem  also,  in  a  special  way, 
proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  present  monarch. 
The  King  of  Prussia  requires,  more  than  common 
sovereigns  at  the  present  juncture,  the  confidence, 
the  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  Now 
that  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  parties  have 
turned  into  a  waste  and  a  wilderness  the  field  of 
his  best  and  purest  intentions,  there  remains  for 
him  now,  in  order  to  excite  these  feelings  in  the 
people,  but  one  resource,  viz :  that  he  should 
unite  himself  with  the  better  spirit  of  the  nation, 
by  coming  boldly  forward  as  the  champion  of 
their  political  interests  and  aspirations.  The  king 
must  win  Prussia  through  Germany ;  and  this  be¬ 
comes  a  double  gain.  The  time  is  now  advanced  : 
years  have  gone  by— irrevocable  years — and  with 
them  a  great  part  of  the  possible  blessing  with 
which  they  were  laden  ;  every  succeeding  season 
unused  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  do  that  which 
at  first  had  been  achieved  with  ease ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  too  late.  The  urgent  hour,  jierhaps  the  very 
last  moment  for  action,  has  arrived.” 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  views  set  forth 
in  this  document,  always  making  allowance 
for  a  little  Prussian  color  in  the  tone,  the 
most  superficial  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years  will 
convince  the  reader.  Two  facts  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet 
since  1815,  in  reference  to  German  rights 
and  interests,  has  been  almost  entirely  ne¬ 
gative  and  repressive — say  rather  counterac¬ 
tive — of  all  that  had  been  hoped  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Leipzig,  and  promised  in 
the  solemn  conclaves  of  Vienna  ;  and  that 
the  only  grand  national  measure  that  sig¬ 
nalizes  that  long  period  of  pernicious  tri¬ 
fling,  the  ZoUcereiiiy  or  Customs’  Union, 
was  a  product  of  the  voluntary  activity  and 
subtle  combinations  of  Prussia.*  This 

•  Menzel,  in  his  history,  states,  that  the’first  germ 
of  the  Zollverein  proceeds  from  the  poetical  King 
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power,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  prevented  from  standing  for¬ 
ward  in  her  true  character,  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  German  nationality,  mainly  by  the 
overriding  influence  of  Prince  Metternich 
at  Frankfort ;  but  partly  also,  no  doubt, 
by  timidity,  indecision,  and  want  of  hon¬ 
esty,  at  home.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  huge  Austrian 
conglomerate  made  known  by  electricity 
shot  from  Paris — no  sooner  was  the  curi¬ 
ously-woven  web  of  Austrian  policy  snapt 
asunder  by  the  touch  of  a  few  students, 
and  the  weaver  thereof  sent  floating  away 
into  the  Limbo  prepared  for  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  like  a  ghost  before  the  crowing  cock 
— than  the  army  of  wrens  and  titmice  that 
had  bound  down  the  Prussian  eagle  began, 
aniC'Smitten  to  disperse ;  and  the  noble 
ird  soared  aloft  in  the  proud  consciousness 
of  a  long-premeditated  and  unrighteously- 
hindered  flight.  '  This  is,  at  least,  the 
fairest  version  of  the  matter  that  can  be 
given  for  the  King  of  Prussia — and  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  a  few  abatements  in  matters  of 
detail,  more  allied  to  the  ludicrous  than 
the  sublime,  it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  But,  as  men  will  judge,  public 
characters  have  the  misfortune  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  always  by  the  attained  results  of 
their  conduct,  never  by  their  imagined  in¬ 
tents  ;  and,  therefore,  the  poor  King  of 
Prussia,  instead  of  the  enterprising  leader 
of  the  German  people,  is  apt  to  appear,  in 
certain  recent  events,  rather  as  the  slave  of 
the  Berlin  mob.  Perhaps,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  various  accomplishments,  and  pure 
intentions,  he  may  want  some  quality  of 
mind  necessary  for  the  prince  who  would, 
in  these  times,  either  originate  or  control 
a  great  national  movement.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  serviceable  in  many  capacities, 
now  that  the  movement  he  contemplated 
is  fairly  on  foot ;  and  Dr.  Strauss,  as  we 
shall  see  in  our  next  extract,  was,  three 
months  ago,  willing  to  confer  on  him  that 
high  dignity  which  now  graces  the  good 
Austrian  Archduke  John. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  of  Prussia, 
the  next  voice  which  we  shall  call  to  give 
utterance  to  the  new  cry  of  German  Unity 
is  from  Wurtemberg  ;  a  state  which  was 
always  famous  for  the  tenacity  with  which, 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  times  of 

of  Bavaria,  who  has  just  abdicated;  but  Prussia 
adopted  the  plan,  and  carried  it  out.  In  the  present 
argument,  the  only  point  of  consequence  is,  that,  by 
whomsoever  originated,  it  was  altogether  a  matter 
of  voluntary  association,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Diet. 


French  influence,  it  clung  to  the  good  old 
German  custom  of  popular  parliaments. 
Of  this  state,  David  Frederick  Strauss,  the 
notable  neologian,  is  a  citizen  ;  and  having 
been  invited  to  stand  for  the  representation 
of  his  native  town,  Ludwigsburg,  in  the 
new  German  parliament,  by  a  deputation 
of  its  respectable  citizens,  he  accordingly 
presented  himself,  but  was  rejected.  To 
his  political  confession  of  faith  no  objec¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  made,  but  the 
odor  of  his  theological  heterodoxy  was  too 
strong.  Even  in  latitudinarian  Germany, 
it  was  found  that  politics  could  not  readily 
be  altogether  separated  from  religion.  Re¬ 
turned,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  private  life 
and  his  biblical  meditations.  Dr.  Strauss 
forthwith  gave  to  the  printer  the  six  “  The- 
ologico-Political  Popular  Addresses,’’ 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  short  period 
of  his  unfortunate  parliamentary  perambu¬ 
lations  ;  and  from  one  of  these,  delivered 
before  the  electors  of  Ludwigsburg,  on  the 
17th  April  last,  we  translate  the  following 
extract : — 

“  I  believe,  indeed,  that  if  some  will  only  duly 
consider  the  matter,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  mania,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  not  so  difficult  to  discover  what  it  is 
that  Germany  at  this  present  moment  stands  in 
need  of.  Were  it  permissible  to  apply  a  scriptural 
precept  to  matters  political,  the  Germans  might 
now  be  thus  addressed  :  Strive  first  of  all  after 
unity t  and  everything  else  will  he  added  thei'eto. 
Indeed,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  our 
great  and  beautiful  Fatherland  has  for  centuries 
suffered  will  be  found  in  its  partitions  and  subdi¬ 
visions.  Forty  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  on  the 
eve  of  dissolution.  It  rallied,  and  recovered  by 
degrees,  but  has  ever  since  dragged  on  a  wretched 
existence,  between  sickness  and  health.  Fate  has 
again  placed  it  in  our  power  to  restore  the  unity 
of  Germany.  The  people  desire  it,  and  their 
princes  no  longer  oppose  any  barrier.  Thus  we 
must  have  unity  above-all  things,  but,  mark  me, 
gentlemen,  a  G  rman  unity.  Not  after  the  French 
fashion,  however ;  neither  according  to  the  old 
model,  nor  yet  the  new.  There  must  be  no  union 
inimical  to  the  continuance  of  particular  rights, 
and  which  might  tend  towards  a  uniformity  and 
centralization  of  all  the  States.  Our  destruction 
did  not  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  Wurtem- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  &c  ,  formed  themselves  in¬ 
to  separate  States,  and  had  their  own  rulers ;  but 
that  these  Slates  bad  no  proper  rule  exercised  over 
them,  which  held  them  in  unity.  Our  remedy, 
consequently,  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  we 
should  turn  all  these  separate  Governments  topsy¬ 
turvy,  in  order  to  throw  them  without  distinction 
into  the  pit  of  German  unity.  That  would  be  act¬ 
ing  according  to  the  French,  and  not  the  German 
fashion.  But  we  must  have  one  independent  ruler 
over  all  the  inferior  ones ;  one  German  State  hold- 
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ing  dominion  over  Wurtemburg,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
&c.  Only  no  mere  shadow,  like  the  former, 
which  has  passed  away,  but  invested  with  all  the 
rights  of  superiority,  and  all  the  authoritative 
powers  necessary  to  the  steady  maintenance  of 
union ;  and  which  our  princes  are  now,  without 
doubt,  ready  to  confer  on  their  future  chief,  as  well 
for  their  own  as  for  the  general  well-being. 

“  In  speaking  of  a  future  ruler,  I  here  assume 
that  the  question  which  has  been  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  past  week,  as  to  whether  a  re¬ 
public  or  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  the  best 
form  of  Government  for  Germany,  has  been  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  1  am  entitled  to  as¬ 
sume  that  an  overwhelming  majority  among  you 
hold  these  views,  and  may,  therefore,  proceed 
from  this  point  to  discuss  the  next  question,  as  to 
who  this  chief  should  be.  This  question  I  also 
hold  to  be  simple  enough,  if  men  would  only  at¬ 
tain  to  that  degree  of  self-command  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  sacrifice  individual  interests,  and  na¬ 
tural  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  a  single  eye  look 
to  that  alone  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand.  Where  the  subordinate  rulers  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  large  territorial  domains,  then  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  the  supreme  ruler  should  have  the 
same,  and  be  invested  with  territorial  influence 
proportionately  great.  The  choice,  then,  lies  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  even  if  we  view 
the  matter  in  reference  to  power  alone,  the  scale 
will  at  last  turn  in  favor  of  Prussia  ;  for  Austria 
is  just  undergoing  a  process  of  decomposition  of 
its  different  elements,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make 
our  choice  the  easier.  Prussia  is  at  the  present 
moment  incomparably  the  stronger  State,  because 
(with  the  e.xception  of  the  plague-spot  of  Posen) 
It  consists  entirely  of  German  provinces,  whose 
unity  is  secured  so  soon  as  their  political  wants 
are  satisfied.  It  is  self-evident,  besides,  that  in  all 
other  respects  Prussia  is  in  advance  of  Austria, 
and,  consequently,  best  fitted  to  take  the  lead 
among  the  German  States.  Austria  has  lately 
been  urged  onwards  by  an  impulse  worthy  of  all 
honor,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Prussia 
itself  long  continued  behind  the  south-western  parts 
of  Germany  in  the  development  of  political  free¬ 
dom  ;  but  the  want  was  compensated  for  by  a 
thirst  for  mental  cultivation  of  every  kind,  and  we 
were,  in  consequence,  surprised  by  the  mass  of  in¬ 
telligence  displayed  last  year  at  their  first  meeting 
in  the  arena  of  constitutional  life.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  with  his 
frequently-expressed  enmity  to  the  constitutional 
principle,  and  then  the  sudden  and  suspicious  me¬ 
tamorphosis  he  underwent  after  the  bloodshed  at 
Berlin  ?  These  are  bad  and  suspicious  points ; 
yet  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  the  following  con¬ 
siderations.  When  we  choose  a  ruler  for  (Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  not,  I  presume,  for  to-day,  or  to-mor¬ 
row  alone,  but  for  futurity;  therefore  we  must 
look  beyond  the  present  King  ^Frederic  William 
ly.,  now  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  rather  con¬ 
sider  how  it  may  stand  with  his  successors.  And 
this  we  certainly  can  do  without  danger.  The 
more  firmly  a  constitutional  government  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  the  more  indifference  will  be 
shown  as  to  the  personal  character  of  their  rulers, 


the  more  harmless  these  will  be.  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam  will  no  lony:er  be  able  to  injure  us,  even  if  he 
were  willing,  through  the  medium  of  a  Hause- 
mann  or  a  Camphausen,  when  these  are  chosen 
by  the  people  as  responsible  ministers.  But,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  he  will  not  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
my  literary  efforts  know  that  I  am  no  worshipper 
of  the  romantic  King ;  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
him — and  one  may  venture  now  to  speak  freely  of 
great  people — I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  at  all  a 
bad  man.  It  is  true,  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  bad 
school,  and  has  imbibed  perverted  notions  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  princes ;  that,  by  the  aid  of 
his  mental  endowments,  he  has  decked  out  these  in 
a  poetical  and  philosophical  garb ;  held  to  them 
with  blind  obstinacy,  and  in  the  end — it  cannot  be 
concealed — offered  up  to  them  a  frightful  and 
bloody  sacrifice.  But  be  is  a  man  of  feeling  and 
imagination.  Such  are  subject  to  sudden  evolu¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  believe  he  has  already  changed  his 
opinion,  and  now  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  ruler  as  he  formerly  did 
in  that  of  a  feudal  king  of  the  middle  ages.  That 
he  may  not  a  second  time  repent  and  change  cha¬ 
racters,  it  lies  with  the  constitutional  system  to 
provide  against  such  contingencies,  and  to  place 
limits  to  the  fancies  of  princes.  Therefore,  were 
I  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  with  regard  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  head  of  our  alliance,  I  would  give  it  in  per¬ 
fect  agreement  w’ith  our  highly-respected  Paul 
Pfizer,  not  only  to  Prussia,  but  to  the  present 
king.” 

Thus  far  the  Wurtemherg  theologian. 
His  notion  of  the  Prussian  monarch’s  cha¬ 
racter  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the 
known  facts ;  and  his  opinion  that  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  new  German  confederation 
should  be  given  to  Prussia,  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  natural  that  could  suggest  itself 
to  an  honest  German  mind,  abstractly  de¬ 
liberating  on  such  a  point.  But,  practi¬ 
cally,  there  was  the  great  difficulty,  that  if 
the  co-operation  of  such  a  hybrid  power  as 
Austria  was  not  secured,  her  opposition  was 
formidable,  and  to  be  apprehended.  Aus¬ 
tria,  with  her  Hungarian,  Slavonic,  Wal- 
lachian,  and  other  heterogeneous  elements, 
might  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  a  move¬ 
ment  characteristically  and  exclusively 
German  ;  she  must  therefore  be  bribed  into 
the  service  ;  while  Prussia,  it  was  imagined, 
has,  and  must  have,  a  living  interest  in  all 
great  German  movements,  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  nominal  supremacy,  necessi¬ 
tates  her  active  co-operation.  Such  con¬ 
siderations,  we  imagine,  combined  with 
the  respect  paid  to  the  private  character  of 
the  Austrian  Archduke,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  somewhat  theatrical  at¬ 
titudes  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  seem  to 
have  determined  the  election  of  the  Ger- 
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man  parliamentarians  in  favor  of  old  Aus¬ 
tria.  Whether  they  have  done  wisely  or 
not,  no  man  yet  can  tell ;  the  hearts  of 
princes  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  we 
live  in  an  era,  where  it  is  above  all  things 
apparent  that  great  kingdoms,  committed 
for  a  season  to  the  management  of  courts 
and  the  combinations  of  cabinets,  seem  to 
fall,  as  it  were,  directly  back  into  the  hands 
of  that  tremendous  power  by  which  storms 
are  raised,  earthquakes  stirred,  and  thun¬ 
der-clouds  discharged. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  grand 
attempt  to  restore  a  half-lost  nationality, 
we  shall  be  wise  not  over-brightly  or  over- 
darkly  to  prefigure.  We  are  not  ashamed, 
however,  to  confess,  that  we  have  great 
faith  in  the  Germans ;  and  we  think  it 
right,  above  all  things,  that  the  Germans, 
not  being  vain-boasters,  should  have  faith 
in  themselves ;  for  it  is  in  the  political  as 
in  the  religious^  world,  this  spirit  only  re¬ 
moves  mountains.  Possunt  quia  posse  in¬ 
denture  as  Virgil  says,  they  canj  because 
they  think  they  can.  Matters  of  this  kind 
must  either  not  be  attempted  at  all,  or  at¬ 
tempted  with  the  whole  man.  The  soul 
must  wing  the  body  with  aspiration,  and 
the  body  must  mail  the  soul  with  fortitude, 
and  gird  it  with  perseverance.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure,  accordingly,  that  we  behold 
a  practised  diplomatist,  and  a  profound 
scholar,  like  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  pouring 
himself  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  with 
all  the  fulness  of  political  faith,  and  the 
freshness  of  human  feeling  that  would  have 
graced  a  Bursch  in  those  days  when  his 
long  locks  floated  most  freely,  and  his 
broad  blue  eye  looked  forth  on  a  heaven  of 
unclouded  expectation.  The  strong  faith 
of  Bunsen  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage,  glowing  in  every  sentence  with  the 
jubilee  of  patriotic  retrospect.  The  reader 
must  make  himself  a  German  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  understand  it : — 

“  It  is  not  more  than  four  months  since  an  inde¬ 
pendent  German  arose  among  the  deputies  of  his 
country  to  give  utterance  to  the  great  idea  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament,  with  a  full  conviction  ot  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  Fatherland,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  all  Europe  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
oppression  in  Eastern  Germany,  and  the  fallacies 
and  delusions  rife  in  France,  notwithstanding  the 
warning  voices  of  Germany  and  England.  This 
man,  as  dear  to  German  science  as  to  freedom, 
supported  his  proposition  by  glowing  eloquence, 
and  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  The  Assembly 
unanimously  applauded  their  heroic  leaders,  whose 
object  was  not  merely  words  and  excitement,  still 
less  idle  theory.  In  the  same  month  of  January, 


fifty  men,  including  the  names  of  many  of  the 
valiant  champions  of  free  science  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  assembled  in  Heidelberg,  and  called  upon 
those  of  similar  opinions  with  themselves  to  meet 
them  at  Frankfort,  and  promote  the  noble  o^'ject 
of  the  association.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  preparatory  work  of  the  important 
problem,  and  the  end  of  March  was  fixed  as  the 
period  of  their  deliberations.  The  idea  of  a  “  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament,”  which  originated  in  Baden, 
soon  became  a  national  question,  and  European 
diplomacy  and  political  wisdom  asked  in  surpri^ 
what  the  strange  word  might  mean.  But  their 
gaze  was  directed  towards  France,  and  the  Ger- 
[  man  Parliament  was  forgotten,  when  suddenly,  on 
the  24th  February,  the  edifice  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  fell  to  pieces,  and  out  of  its  ruins  arose 
the  concealed  (and  by  few  anticipated)  power  of 
the  fourth  estate.  .The  revolution  was  not  so 
much  political  as  social.  The  shock  electrified 
Europe.  All  Germany  was  agitated ;  every  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  shaken ;  yea,  every  social  tie  was 
threatened  with  disruption.  On  the  appointed 
day,  neither  later  nor  earlier,  the  400  met  in  the 
old  imperial  city  on  the  Maine.  Many  had  looked  ‘ 
forward  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  first  asso¬ 
ciated  German  Assembly  as  the  signal  of  murder 
and  bloodshed ;  but  it  ended  in  a  glorious  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion,  and  amidst  general  acclamations. 
By  an  overwhelming  majority,  *  the  preliminary 
parliament  *  excluded  anarchical  movements. 
With  wise  moderation,  and  noble  courage,  it  ad¬ 
hered  unmoved  to  the  resolution  to  abstain  from 
any  discussion  on  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
future  constitution;  but  it  secured  so  much  the 
more  the  universal  co-ojieration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  order  that  this  memorable  constituent 
Assembly  might  be  formed  vvithout  hindrance.  It 
was  settled  that  the  different  States  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  send  men  to  the  ‘  German  Parliament,’ 
selected  freely  from  among  the  people,  and  that,  if 
possible,  within*a  month,  or  at  least  early  in  May, 
that  they  should  assemble  together  in  the  same* 
city,  and  proceed  without  delay  to  the  great  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  particular  form  the  union  was  to 
assume.  The  Diet  and  the  Governments,  without 
exception,  speak  and  act  with  these  views,  and 
for  this  object.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  committee 
of  fifty  men  remain  in  Frankfort,  with  no  sanc¬ 
tion  but  the  confidence  ot  the  people,  and  no  au¬ 
thority  but  that  of  public  opinion,  and  the  general 
need.  Simultaneously  the  German  Diet,  renew¬ 
ing  its  youth,  strengthened  itself  through  the  seven¬ 
teen  men  of  the  public  confidence,  who  were  to 
act  along  with  the  seventeen  men  sent  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Governments.  With  joyful  pride,  (Germa¬ 
ny  sees  the  men  of  lienee,  the  faithful  instructors 
of  the  rising  generation,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  come  forward  and  mingle  with 
the  ranks  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
representatives  of  th^  government,  and  of  the  men 
of  the  people.  The  seventeen  propose  their  own 
problem,  leave  to  the  Diet  its  deliberative  rights  as 
a  federative  government,  and  with  shut  doors  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  grand  deliberation. 

“The  impossible  becomes  jmssible.  In  all  the 
German  States  popular  elections  are  proceeded 
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with,  for  the  Parliament  of  the  German  nation— a 
word  to  which,  even  now  that  the  thing  exists, 
Europe  is  able  to  attach  no  meaning.  At  the  same 
time,  two  of  these  men,  Dahlraann  and  Albrecht, 
(two  of  the  seven  Gottingen  professors),  sketched 
the  outlines  of  the  scheme,  which  they  afterwards 
laid  before  their  associates. 

‘‘  At  the  end  of  April,  the  result  of  their  labors 
was  submitted  to  the  Diet,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  to  the  assembled  people.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  might  exist  concerning  many  of 
the  weightiest  points  of  this  constitutional  draught, 
yet  was  there  but  one  opinion  throughout  (^rmany, 
and  r  may  venture  to  say,  throughout  Europe ; 
and  certainly  in  the  model  land  of  political  expe¬ 
rience — in  England — the  opinion  that  a  great 
work  was  here  being  worthily  carried  on,  that  a 
great  political  thought  was  here  being  moulded  in- 1 
to  a  finished  and  classical  form.  Truly,  in  this 
momentous  draught,  were  set  up  the  foundation 
pillars  of  the  gigantic  stnicture  of  the  German 
empire,  which  time  shall  have  no  power  to  shake, 
and  which  the  free  deliberation  of  a  great  nation 
shall  only  strengthen.  And  did  there  exist  no 
other  memorial  of  what  German  science  and  the 
German  nation  (in  their  forty  years’  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness)  has  wrought  out  for  the 
embodiment  of  the  commonwealth,  by  means  of 
independent  thought  and  holy  earnestness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  not  for  Germany  alone  but  for  the  world, 
the  solid  excellence  of  this  political  scheme  may 
be  cited  a.s  a  brilliant  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
(ierman  nation  to  the  latest  ages.  All  this  has 
taken  place  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  is  it 
not  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ?  And  after  such  a 
marvel,  may  not  a  German  be  permitted  to  believe 
with  his  whole  soul  in  the  coming  greatness  of 
his  Fatherland  ?’* 

The  English  reader  feels  now,  we  hope, 
by  immediate  infection,  what  sort  of  a 
change  is  stirring  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Deutschland  at  this  moment,  and  how 
theologians  and  statesmen,  poets,  historians, 
and  professors,  are  all  equally  quivering  in¬ 
to  new  life  with  the  impulse.  To  make 
this  felt,  not  to  enter  into  doubtful  disputa¬ 
tions,  much  less  to  take  the  part  of  a  par- 
tizan  on  one  side  or  another,  was  the  object 
of  the  present  paper  ;  and  here,  therefore, 
we  may  for  the  present  conclude.  VVe  only 
desire  of  the  English  reader  two  things : 
first,,  that  he  shall  grant  that  the  desire  of 
Germans  for  constitutional  monarchies,  in 
the  members  of  the  confederation,  and  for 
effective  unity  in  the  whole,  is,  in  their  po¬ 
sition,  natural  and  noble  ;  second,  that  he 
shall  look  on  their  endeavors  to  realize  their 
fair  idea  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  but  with  a 
fellow-feeling,  and  a  heart  that,  where  it 
cannot  firmly  believe  all  things,  will,  at 
least,  delight  to  hope  the  best.  We  are,  as 
we  often  say,  a  thoroughly  practical  people, 
and  as  such,  it  is  right  that  we  should  mea¬ 


sure  the  way  soberly  in  all  cases  where  more 
ideal  natures  keep  the  rapt  eye  fixed  on  the 
goal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  habit  of 
calling  political  problems  impossible,  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  are  difficult  and  new.  The 
Germans  are  at  this  present  moment  at¬ 
tempting  a  thing  to  them  no  more  difficult 
and  new  than  were  the  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  our  Elliots  and  Hampdens  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  They  are  seeking  to  give  effici¬ 
ency  to  institutions  which,  without  a  deter¬ 
mined  national  effort,  are  in  danger  of 
dwindling  into  a  form.  Let  us  quietly  wait 
the  result.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  quieting  of  rest¬ 
less  France,  England  has  nothing  better  to 
wish  than  a  strong  and  a  united  Germany  ; 
and  if  the  Baltic  trade  be  in  the  meantime 
somewhat  incommoded,  it  is  an  evil  incident 
to  all  periods  of  sudden  transition,  and 
must  ever  be  home.  Not  from  England, 
however,  or  France,  or  any  foreign  power, 
has  the  new  German  empire  anything  to 
fear.  Its  greatest,  its  only  danger,  is  from 
within.  Of  that  danger  we  seo  decided 
symptoms  even  now  ;  and  in  Berlin,  as  we 
are  writing  (August  5),  the  newspapers 
ominously  announce  that  the  Prussian  black 
and  white  colors  were  already  restored  to 
their  place  and  their  popularity,  and  that 
the  ghost  of  old  Fritz  is  beginning  to  growl. 
Shall  the  fair  duchies  of  Silesia  have  been 
taken  from  a  Alaria  Theresa  only  to  be 
given  to  an  Archduke  John.^  That  is  a 
very  popular  question  just  now,  we  read,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spree  ;  and  here  lies  the 
knot.  Germany  may  be  one  unquestionably, 
if  it  so  wills  ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  the 
condition  that  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
will  to  be  two  or  twenty.  We  consider  the 
pamphlets  from  which  we  have  quoted  as 
valuable,  chiefly  for  their  showing  a  great 
strength  of  popular  will  enlisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  great  national  idea  ;  but,  however 
fair  projects  and  proclamations  may  look, 
wo  know  that  with  bundles  of  men,  such  as 
the  German  States,  even  when  allied  by  a 
common  language,  no  problem  is  more 
difficult  than  co-operation  ;  for  co-operation 
implies  subordination,  and  subordination  to 
the  jealousy  of  particular  self-importance 
seems  to  imply  absorption ;  and  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  totally  lose  one’s  private  iden¬ 
tity,  for  the  public  good,  in  the  soul  of  some 
all-embracing  Teutonic  Brahm,  is  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  flesh.  The  “  men  of  the  public 
confidence”  did  much  when  they  elected  an 
administrator  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  a  brave 
title — Reichsverweser  /  but  the  difficulty 
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will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Kaiser, 
when  he  comes  to  be  obeyed.  Frankfort 
may  decree ;  but  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin,  will  have  their  say  in  the  matter 
also,  depend  upon  it,  and  may  doggedly  re¬ 
fuse  to  understand  the  reasons  of  a  political 
professor,  however  learned,  and  to  obey  the 


[Nov. 

mandates  of  an  Austrian  Archduke,  how¬ 
ever  reasonable.  And  then  to  solve  the 
high  problem  of  German  unity,  impossible 
by  gentler  means,  there  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  Providence  perhaps  may  send 
a  Cromwell.  Let  the  Germans  look  to 
that. 


From  the  Dublin  VniTeriity  Magazine. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  O’CONNELL. 


O’Connell’s  life  and  times,  if  properly 
written,  would  form  an  instructive  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Ireland.  The  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  lived  and  acted,  was  the  period 
of  transition  between  the  old  ascendency 
principles,  which  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  successes  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
the  latitudinarian,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
liberal  notions,  which  now,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  govern  the  empire.  And  if  the  late  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  not  one  of  the  most  efl&cient 
agents  by  whom  the  spread  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  was  promoted,  until,  in  Ireland,  they 
achieved  their  ultimate  triumph — we,  at 
least,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  upon  whom  such  a  distinction  may 
be  more  fittingly  conferred. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
qualities  which  were  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the 
contest  upon  which  he  entered.  With  a 
healthy  temperament  and  a  powerful  frame 
of  body,  he  united  a  sanguine,  hopeful 
spirit,  and  an  untiring  energy  of  mind.  His 
faculties  were  all  acute  and  vigorous  ;  and 
disciplined,  by  what  may  be  called  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  his  profession,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  they  were 
calculated  to  attain.  Even  his  faults  and 
deficiencies  were  such  as  tof  avor  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  favorite  objects.  His  was  not 
that  love  of  truth  which  would  have  made 
him  hesitate  in  giving  all  utterance  to  state¬ 
ments  or  asseverations,  which  served  his  pur¬ 
pose  when  they  were  made,  although  they 
might  prove,  in  the  end,  unfounded.  His 
was  not  the  delicacy  which  abstains  from 
epithets  by  which  a  true-bred  gentleman 
would  feel  himself  disgraced ;  when  to  use 
them  might  bespatter  an  adversary,  or  ex¬ 
cite  against  him  the  hootings  of  the  mob. 
Whatever  the  object  was  which  he  proposed 


to  himself,  he  scrupled  not  at  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  If  his 
end  was  to  be  attained  by  plausible  argu¬ 
ment,  no  one  could  be  more  plausible.  If, 
by  coarse  invective,  an  antagonist  was  to 
be  annoyed,  or  intimidated,  no  feeling  of 
self-respect  ever  interposed  to  prevent  the 
virulence,  or  to  mitigate  the  vulgarity,  of 
his  vituperation.  He  was  not  deficient  in 
wit,  while  he  abounded  in  broad  humor, 
admirably  calculated  to  catch  and  captivate 
the  masses,  who  were  often  spell-bound  by 
his  eloquence,  and  whom  he  contrived  to 
mould  to  his  views  and  purposes,  by  skil¬ 
fully  identifying  them  with  their  own. 

The  precise  period  during  which  he  lived 
seems  to  have  been  that  in  which  he  was 
calculated  to  appear  to  most  advantage.  In 
the  age  preceding — that  of  Curran,  and 
Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  Yelverton — he 
would  not  haye  been  endured.  Those  great 
men  were  trained  in  a  different  school.  The 
subtle  essence  of  liberty,  as  it  was  exhaled 
from  the  pages  of  Grecian  and  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  was  the  inspiring  influence  by  which 
they  were  animated ;  and  they  addressed 
themselves  to  men  of  cultivated  minds,  by 
whom  any  departure  from  the  usages  or  the 
conventionalities  of  civilized  society  would 
be  promptly  resented.  When  they  did  ad¬ 
dress  the  multitude,  it  was  like  men  who 
sought  to  raise  them  to  their  own  level,  not 
to  descend  to  theirs.  And  when  the  bully 
and  the  swaggerer  was  to  be  acted,  it  was  not 
bywords,  but  by  deeds,  they  sought  to  make 
good  their  pretensions  ;  and  their  language 
was  often  mildest  and  most  decorous  when  it 
preluded  those  personal  conflicts,  for  which, 
in  their  day,  every  public  man  held  himself 
prepared,  as  often  as  offence  was  taken  at 
his  words,  or  an  adversary  felt  himself  em¬ 
boldened,  or  necessitated,  to  substitute, 
for  verbal  disceptation,  the  arbitrement  of 
the  pistol  or  the  sword.  To  have  been  found 
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wanting  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have 
irretrievably  damaged  the  character  of  a 
public  man,  who  would  lose  all  his  weight 
when  his  personal  courage  was  once  doubted. 

By  the  efforts  of  those  great  men,  the 
galley-slaves  were  unmanacled,  and  the 
pack-slaves  placed  in  their  hands ;  who 
then  constituted  another  audience  for  dema¬ 
gogues  like  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell  to  ad¬ 
dress,  whose  sympathies,  as  they  were 
coarser,  required  a  coarser  species  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  and  who  were  not  revolted  by 
the  rudeness  and  the  vulgarity  in  which 
they  but  recognised  an  image  of  themselves. 

Then  commenced  the  era  of  what  may 
be  called  centaur  agitation.  The  dema¬ 
gogue  became  a  mixture  of  the  man  and 
the  beast.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  brute  multitude,  which  saw 
and  thought  as  he  directed.  And  never, 
from  the  days  of  Cleon,  did  there  exist  an 
individual  who  filled  this  office  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell.  He 
impersonated  all  the  passions,  prejudices, 
and  instincts,  of  the  body  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed,  while  ho  infused  into  them  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligence  by  which  he  was 
himself  distinguished ;  and  gave  a  unity 
I  and  consistency,  as  well  as  an  energy  and 
determination,  to  the  movement  upon 
which  he  never  ceased  to  urge  them  for¬ 
ward,  until  it  resulted  in  the  achievement 
of  emancipation. 

He  found  the  body  to  whom  he  belonged 
subject  to  disabilities  the  most  galling. 
They  had  increased  in  numbers,  and  risen 
in  wealth,  while  they  yet  continued  exclud- 
I  ed  from  some  of  the  most  desirable  privi¬ 

leges  of  constitutional  government ;  which 
had  been  imparted  to  them  in  such  stinted 
measure  as  only  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
more,  and  inspire  them  with  a  passionate 
I  determination  to  rest  short  of  nothing  less 
than  entire  and  perfect  equality  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects. 

A  feeble  and  ineffective  coterie  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  had  previously 
governed  their  affairs  ;  aided  by  some  tur¬ 
bulent  and  energetic  individuals  who  had 
risen  up  amongst  the  mercantile  communi¬ 
ty,  and  whose  not  very  doubtful  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  views  and  the  practices  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  while  it  won  for  this  body 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
in  a  corresponding  degree  disgusted  and 
alienated  from  them  the  friends  of  constitu¬ 
tional  order. 

The  Romish  priesthood  were  not,  at  that 
VoL.  XV.  No.  III.  25 


time,  the  political  characters  they  have 
since  become.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
had  been  educated  abroad,  had  acquired  a 
salutary  horror  of  the  evils  of  Jacobinism, 
and  were,  more  or  less,  possessed  by  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  old  gentility,  which  inclined  them  to 
the  aristocracy  rather  than  to  the  people. 
They  had,  moreover,  witnessed  the  mise¬ 
ries  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight, 
and  the  abortive  but  most  mischievous  in¬ 
surrection  of  1803  ;  and  they  were  very 
little  disposed  to  see  the  country  plunged 
into  similar  troubles  for  any,  even  the  most 
desirable,  political  objects.^ 

But  Maynooth  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  its 
working ;  and  this  race  of  peace-loving 
and  inoffensive  ecclesiastics  began  rapidly 
to  disappear.  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  go  to  the  continent  for  education,  or 
even  to  pay  for  one  at  home  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  a  new  order  of  men 
were  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
ministry — men,  who  as  they  sprang  from, 
so  they  became  identified  with,  the  masses 
of  their  countrymen,  and  brought  with 
them,  into  the  clerical  office,  the  sympathies 
and  the  antipathies,  both  national  and  here¬ 
ditary,  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
distinguished. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  discuss  the 
policy  or  the  impolicy  of  this  endowment. 
Upon  that  subject  we  have,  upon  former 
occasions,  expressed  ourselves  at  large.  We 
are  only  desirous  at  present  to  point 
out  the  new  element  which  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  agitation  now  seriously  re¬ 
commenced  for  the  entire  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  which 
Mr.  O’Connell  so  skilfully  and  so  power¬ 
fully  availed  himself — first,  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  aristocracy  ;  and  next,  to  mould  and 
methodize  into  united  and  energetic  action, 
the  rude  and  scattered  elements  of  demo¬ 
cratic  power,  until  they  became  a  mighty 
influence,  to  coerce  and  to  regulate  the 
councils  of  the  empire. 

The  first  remarkable  instance  in  which 
O’Connell  decidedly  identified  himself  with 
the  Romish  democracy,  was  the  celebrated 
“  Veto  ”  question.  The  Roman  Catholic 
advocates  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  had  admitted  the  necessity  or  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  a  concession  to  the  crown, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  as  might  serve,  ostensibly  at 
least,  to  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  that  or¬ 
der.  In  this  arrangement,  the  Romish 
aristocracy,  and  a  majority,  we  believe,  of 
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the  prelacy,  concurred ;  and  Mr.  Grattan 
believed  that  he  had  their  full  authority  for 
stating  so  in  his  place  in  parliament.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  reckoned  without 
his  host.  O’Connell  declaimed  against  the 
proposition,  as  one  that  invaded  the  spiri¬ 
tualities  of  his  Church.  He  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  alumni  of  Maynooth,  some 
of  whom  have  since  been  much  distinguish¬ 
ed,  and  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  enter¬ 
ed  upon  the  arena  of  politico-theological 
agitation.  The  press  thundered  its  anathe¬ 
mas  against  those  who,  for  political  or  per¬ 
sonal  purposes,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
religion.  The  young  demagogue  invoked 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
their  faithful  priests.  The  question  was 
made  one  of  conscience.  They  were  asked 
whether  they  would  tamely  consent  to  suffer 
a  corrupt  and  profligate  aristocracy  to  make 
a  merchandise  of  their  faith.  And  if  not, 
they  were  called  upon  to  uprouse  themselves 
for  an  effort  of  resistance,  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  courtiers  and  hypocrites  might  be 
defeated.  The  appeal  was  successful.  The 
people  were  aroused.  The  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  moderate  views,  or  time¬ 
serving  spirit,  had  suggested  this  expedient 
for  disarming  Protestant  hostility,  were 
compelled  to  retract  their  words.  And 
O’Connell,  backed  by  the  Romish  democra¬ 
cy,  both  lay  and  clerical,  soon  felt  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  any  combinations  of 
hostility  which  the  jealousy  of  his  titled  or 
mitred  opponents  could  form  against  him. 

The  following  is  Mr.  O’Connell’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  a  country  friar 
announced  a  meeting  on  the  Veto.  The 
reader  will  see  in  it  the  influence  which  the 
demagogue  had  already  obtained  over  the 
more  ignorant  and  fanatical  portion  of  the 
Romish  clergy : — 

*  Now,  ma  boughalif  said  the  friar,  *  you 
haven’t  got  gumption,  and  should  therefore  be 
guided  by  them  that  have.  This  meeting  is  all 
about  the  veto,  d’ye  see.  And  now,  as  none  of 
ye  know  what  the  veto  is,  I’ll  just  make  it  all  as 
clear  as  a  whistle  to  yez.  The  veto,  you  see,  is 
a  Latin  word,  ma  houghalU  and  none  of  yez  und- 
herstands  Latin.  But  I  will  let  you  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it,  boys,  if  you’ll  only  just  listen 

to  me  now.  The  veto  is  a  thing,  that - you  see, 

boys,  the  veto  is  a  thing  that - that  the  meeting 

on  Monday  is  to  be  held  about  (Here  there  were 
cheers,  and  cries  of  “  hear,  hear.”)  The  veto  is 

a  thing  that - in  short,  boys,  it  is  a  thing  that 

has  puzzled  wiser  people  than  any  of  yez !  In 
short,  boys,  as  none  of  yez  are  able  to  comprehend 
the  veto,  I  deedn’t  take  up  more  of  your  time 
about  it  now ;  but  i’ll  give  you  this  piece  of  ad¬ 


vice,  boys:  just  go  the  meeting,  and  listen  to 
Counsellor  O’Connell,  and  just  do  whatever  he 
bids  yez,  boys.’  ”* 

All  who  have  seen  the  agitator  in  his 
workshop — the  committee-room — and  wit¬ 
nessed  his  actings  therein,  will  recognise 
the  fidelity  of  the  following  description : — 

“  The  stranger  who  visited  it  saw  a  long  low 
apartment,  rather  narrow  for  its  length  ;  of  which 
the  centre  w'as  occupied,  from  end  to  end,  by  a  ta¬ 
ble  and  benches.  By  the  light  of  three  or  four 
gas-burners,  he  discerned  a  numerous  assemblage, 
who  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  long  central 
table,  earnestly  discus.sing  the  various  matters  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  consideration.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment  might  be  seen  a  man  of  massive  fi¬ 
gure,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a  dark  fur 
tippet.  He  is  evidently  ‘  wide  awake’  to  all  that 
passes.  Observe  bow  his  keen  blue  eye  brightens 
up  at  any  promising  proposition,  or  at  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  increasing  strength — bow  impatiently  he 
pshaws  away  any  hHise  intruded  on  the  Repeal 
Councils.  Difficult  questions  are  submitted  for  his 
guidance ;  disputes  in  remote  localities  are  referred 
to  his  adjudication  ;  reports  are  confided  to  his  care 
to  be  drawn  up.  He  glides  through  all  these  du¬ 
ties  with  an  ease  that  seems  absolutely  magical. 
He  originates  rules  and  regulations.  He  creates  a 
working  staff  throughout  the  country ;  he  renders 
the  movement  systematic.  He  cautiously  guards 
it  from  infringing,  in  the  smallest  particular,  upon 
the  law.  No  man  is  jealous  of  him,  for  his  intel¬ 
lectual  supremacy  places  him  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  conqietition.  And  as  he  discharges  his 
multifarious  task,  the  hilarity  of  his  disposition 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  some  quaint  jest,  or 

playful  anecdote . 

“  Ray  was  the  ordinary  mouth-piece  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  submitted  to  O’Connell  in  committee  for  his 
decision  or  his  advice.  ‘  Here’s  an  application. 
Liberator,  from  Mr. - ,  a  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 

man,  for  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  go  on  a 
Repeal  mission.’  ‘  Does  any  body  here  support 
that  application,  Ray  ?  1  will  oppose  it,  because 

I  saw  the  reverend  gentleman  as  drunk  as  Bacchus 

at  the  dinner  at - .’  ‘  But  he  is  quite  reformed, 

Liberatyr,  and  has  taken  the  pledge.’  ‘  No  mat¬ 
ter — after  such  a  public  expose  of  himself,  we 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  case 
is  the  worse  for  his  being  a  clergyman.’  ‘  Very 
well,  sir.  Here’s  a  letter  from  the  Ballinakell  Re¬ 
pealers,  wanting  Mr.  Daunt  to  go  down  to  address 
a  meeting  there.’  ‘  I’m  glad  of  it :  I  suppose 
Daunt  will  have  no  objection  ?  ’  *  Not  the  least,’ 

said  I.  ■*  And  here’s  a  letter  from  the  people  of 
Kells,  wanting  Mr.  John  O’Connell  to  attend  their 
meeting  next  week.’  ‘  My  son  John  will  go — 
won’t  you,  John  ?  ’  *  Yes,  father.’  ‘  Then  write 
and  tell  'em  so.’  ‘  Counsellor  Clements,’  resumed 
Ray,  *  has  made  an  objection  to  the  words,  “We 
pledge  ourselves,”  in  the  Irish  manufacture  decla- 

♦  “  Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Daniel 
O’Connell,  M.P.”  By  Wm.  J.  O’N.  Daunt,  Esq. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1848. 
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ration  ;  he’s  afraid  of  their  being  illegal.*  *  Then 
alter  the  passage  thus— “  We  pledge  ourselves  as 
individuals  ” — if  there  be  any  difficulty,  that  will 
obviate  it.  What’s  that  large  document  before 
you  ?  ’  ‘  That,  sir,  is  a  report  sent  up  by  Mr. 

- ;  it  came  by  this  day's  post.  He  wishes  us 

to  print  it.*  ‘  Umph  !  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
affair  it  is.*  Ray  then  unfolds  and  peruses  the  re¬ 
port.  When  he  has  done,  O’Connell  exclaims, 

*  What  a  waste  of  industry  !  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  that  voluminous  paper  that  it  would  be 
of  the  smallest  utility  to  lay  before  the  public.* 

*  I  think,’  said  I,  ‘  the  last  two  pages  contain  a  few 
good  facts.*  ‘  Then  print  the  last  two  pages,  and 
throw  away  the  rest.*  Some  remark  being  made 
on  the  mortification  of  a  disappointed  author, 
O’Connell  half  mutters  the  quizzical  compliment 
paid  to  a  pamphleteer  by  a  waggish  friend — ‘  I  saw 
an  excellent  thing  in  your  pamphlet.*  ‘  What 
was  it  ?  *  cries  the  author.  ‘  A  penny  bun  !  *  says 
his  friend.  O'Connell  would  then  apply  himself 
to  the  dictation  of  a  report,  or  of  answers  to  letters 
of  importance,  until  half-past  four  or  five  o’clock  : 
the  hour  at  which  the  committee  usually  broke  up.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  did  attain 
the  ascendency  here  indicated  amongst  his 
fellow-laborers,  both  for  Emancipation,  and 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  More  brilliant 
men  occasionally  appeared,  whose  flash  ora¬ 
tory  dazzled  their  audience,  and  who,  as 
long  as  they  adopted  his  views,  and  worked 
under  his  guidance,  were  warmly,  and  even 
extravagantly,' commended  by  him.  But  if 
they  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  assume  a  lead,  they  soon  felt 
the  weight  of  his  indignation.  The  priest¬ 
hood  were  always  at  his  back,  to  sustain  him 
against  any  pretenders  who  sought  to  take 
the  people  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  no  refine¬ 
ments  of  reasoning,  or  flights  of  eloquence, 
could  resist  the  untiring  energy  which  rest¬ 
ed  for  its  support  upon  Irish  instincts  and 
Irish  prejudices,  and  made  the  maintenance 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  its  integrity,  a 
“  sine  qua  non”  in  the  contest  for  political 
freedom. 

Thus  he  became  a  dictator  to  the  party 
of  whom  he  was  the  recognized  leader. 
With  scarcely  a  single  exception,  all  his 
rivals  or  antagonists,  either  shrank  from  a 
contest  with  him,  or  reluctantly  submitted 
to  his  sway.  Mr.  Shiel  himself  soon  found, 
after  some  bootless  struggles,  that  his  po¬ 
litical  existence  depended  upon  moving 
in  the  orbit  which  the  agitator  had  pre¬ 
scribed. 

But,  after  all,  O’Connell’s  ascendency, 
in  the  groups  who  gathered  around  him, 
was  that  of  a  man  amongst  boys.  He  was 
a  Gulliver  in  Lilliput.  They  were  small, 
very  small  deer,  amongst  whom  his  branch¬ 


ing  antlers  were  conspicuous.  And  any 
vigorous  government,  who  were  wise  enough 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  could  at 
any  moment  have  .arrested  him  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  of  mischief.  We  well  remember  Sau- 
rin’s  remarkable  language  upon  one  of  the 
state  prosecutions,  when  O’Connell  was  de¬ 
fending  a  client  f^or  a  seditious  libel,  and 
tauntingly  called  upon  the  government  to 
prosecute  him,  or  some  others  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  The  Attorney-General  replied  with  a 
quiet  scorn,  that  he  might  depend  upon  it 
he  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  his  duty, 
whenever  the  agitators  became  as  mischiev¬ 
ous  as  they  were  contemptible.  This  was, 
we  then  thought,  and  still  think,  a  mistake. 
True  policy  would  have  been  “  obstare 
principiis.”  The  falsehood,  and  the  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  demagogues  were,  it 
was  thought,  so  monstrous,  as  to  defeat 
them.selves.  Their  violence  was  so  extra¬ 
vagant  as  must,  it  was  supposed,  disgust 
and  alienate  all  their  moderate  supporters. 
Many,  it  was  believed,  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  themselves,  highly  disapproved  of 
the  language  and  conduct  of  those  of  their 
body,  who  demanded  in  the  attitude  of  bel¬ 
ligerents,  what  should  only  be  conceded,  if 
conceded  at  all,  to  constitutional  solicita¬ 
tion.  When  the  beggarinan  flourishes  his 
crutch  over  the  lonely  traveller,  and  de¬ 
mands  as  a  booty  what  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ask  for  as  a  boon,  his  true  charac¬ 
ter  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not  to 
the  charity,  but  the  weakness,  of  him  whom 
he  addresses,  that  he  will  be  indebted  for 
any  favorable  answer  which  he  may  re¬ 
ceive.  It  was  so  with  O’Connell,  when  he 
threatened  the  government  with  six  mil¬ 
lions,  and  a  civil  war.  The  threat  should 
have  been  met  with  indignant  scorn.  All 
other  questions  touching  Romish  disabili¬ 
ties  should  have  been  put  aside,  until  the 
paramount  one  had  been  decided,  namely — 
whether  violence  and  intimidation  should 
be  suffered  to  prevail  against  law  and  order. 
And  until  emancipation  could  be  conceded 
wisely  and  safely,  and  as  a  requirement  of 
policy,  not  as  a  tribute  to  faction,  it  should 
not  have  been  conceded  at  all. 

We  well  remember  the  system  of  false¬ 
hood  and  misrepresentation  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  Catholic  Association,  and  how 
easily  they  might  have  been  met,  and  how 
abundantly  refuted,  had  a  counter  Pro¬ 
testant  Association  been  formed  to  correct 
the  misinformation,  and  to  meet  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  ignorant  or  factious  assailants.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The  orderly 
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and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  community 
reposed,  with  a  blind  and  indolent  security, 
upon  the  protection  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  ;  and  government  itself  seem¬ 
ed  averse  to  arouse  into  continued  action, 
any  angry  elements  by  which  the  strife  of 
faction  might  be  augmented.  Meantime, 
the  demagogue  plied  his  dangerous  trade 
with  restless  activity.  In  his  speeches, 
resolutions,  and  inflammatory  publications, 
what  was  wanting  in  weight,  was  made  up 
in  number.  Falsehoods  one  hundred  times 
repeated  and  allowed  to  pass  current  with¬ 
out  any  cogent  refutation,  began  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  admitted  truths.  And  O’Connell 
himself  came  in  the  end  to  consider  his  own 
most  monstrous  lies  as  fiated  by  public  ap¬ 
probation.  His  knowledge  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  incessant  repetition  of  any 
views  or  principles,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  his  opponents.  He  thus  defended 
himself  against'  the  charge  so  frequently 
made  against  him  of  repeating  himself. 

*  There  are  many  men  who  shrink  from  re¬ 
peating  themselves,  and  who  actually  feel  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  deliver  a  good  sentiment  or  a  good 
argument,  just  because  they  have  delivered  that 
sentiment  or  that  argument  before.  This  is 
very  foolish.  It  is  not  by  advancing  a  political 
truth  once,  or  twice,  or  ten  limes,  that  the  public 
will  take  it  up  and  firmly  adopt  it.  No  !  inces¬ 
sant  repetition  is  required  to  impress  political 
truths  upon  the  public  mind.  That  which  is  but 
once  or  twice  advanced  may  possibly  strike  for  a 
moment,  but  will  then  pass  away  from  the  public 
recollection.  You  must  repeat  the  same  lesson 
over  and  over  again,  if  you  hope  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  impression ;  if,  in  fact,  you  hope  to  infix 
it  on  your  pupils’  memory.  Such  has  always 
been  my  practice.  My  object  was  to  familiarize 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  with  important  politi¬ 
cal  truths,  and  I  could  never  have  done  this,  if  I 
had  not  incessantly  repeated  those  truths.  I  have 
done  so  pretty  successively.  Men,  by  always 
hearing  the  same  things,  insensibly  associate  them 
with  received  truisms.  They  find  the  facts  at  last 
quietly  reposing  in  a  corner  of  their  minds,  and  no 
more  think  of  doubting  them  than  if  they  formed 
part  of  their  religious  belief.  I  have  often  been 
amused,  when  at  public  meetings  men  have  got  up 
and  delivered  my  old  political  lessons  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries  worked  out 
by  their  own  ingenuity  and  research.  But  this 
was  the  triumph  of  my  labor.  I  had  made  the 
facts  and  sentiments  so  universally  familiar,  that 
men  took  them  up,  and  gave  them  to  the  public  as 
their  own.*  ” 

Now,  had  his  policy  of  attack  been 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  defence,  how  ef¬ 
fectually  might  not  his  machinations  have 
been  defeated!  There  was  not  a  single 


[Nov. 

penal  enactment  which  might  not  have 
found  its  justification  in  the  history  of  his 
party,  or  the  principles  of  his  creed.  These 
are  now  much  better  understood  than  they 
were  then.  Even  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
days  to  which  we  allude,  were  very  little 
aware  of  the  anti-social  principles  to  which 
they  were  pledged,  by  an  adherence  to  their 
religious  system.  And  had  those  princi¬ 
ples  been  fully  brought  out,  they  would 
have  deprived  of  all  color  of  justification 
those  who  clamorously  and  seditiously  de¬ 
manded  a  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  our 
Protestant  constitution  was  protected  against 
them.  It  is  our  belief  that  vast  numbers 
would  have  renounced  a  system  of  faith  and 
doctrine  by  which  the  worst  practices  of  the 
darkest  ages  were  justified,  when  they  were 
found,  or  thought  to  be,  conducive  to  the 
papal  domination ;  and  thus,  political 
emancipation  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  most  desirable  of  all  ways,  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  moral  and  religious  emancipation  of 
those  who  would  have  thus  deserved  it. 

Why  do  we  dwell  upon  these  things  ^ 
Because,  to  the  oversight  of  the  times  to 
which  we  allude,  are  ascribable  most  of  our 
present  evils  and  dangers.  Because,  had 
O’Connell’s  early  courses  been  watched, 
and  checked,  we  would  not  have  to  deplore, 
or  to  shudder  at,  the  present  state  of  so¬ 
cial  disorganization  in  Ireland.  He  it  was 
who  was  first  suffered  to  substitute  agita¬ 
tion  for  conviction,  and  menace  for  argu¬ 
ment  ;  until  the  people,  to  use  a  metaphor 
of  Coleridge’a,  like  the  bulls  of  Burrow- 
dale,  went  mad  by  the  echo  of  their  own 
bellowing ;  and  politicians  mistook  the 
“  Jackass  in  the  Lion’s  skin”  as  the  veri¬ 
table  monarch  of  the  forest,  whose  roaring 
made  their  hearts  quail  for  fear.  Thus  it 
was  that  a  government  were  found,  who, 
instead  of  meeting  the  menaced  hostility 
of  the  demagogue  full  front,  consented  to 
legislate  “  upon  compulsion.”  O’Connell 
gained  all,  and  more,  than  he  sought.  They 
lost  not  only  all  for  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  contended,  but  more  than  had  ever 
before  been  brought  into  peril ;  for,  by  con¬ 
cessions  such  as  they  made,  character  it¬ 
self  was  lost ;  and  with  character,  the  best 
guarantee  against  the  dangers,  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  which  menaced  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  following  passage,  which  we  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  pamphlet  signed  “  Mene- 
nius”  so  fully  describes  the  disastrous 
course  which  has  been  since  pursued,  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  to 
our  readers : — 
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“  If  il  could  be  believed  that,  with  the  opinions 
he  has  avowed,  he  could  afford  his  countenance — 
or  even  mask — to  a  party  which  for  years  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  held  in  office  by  the  permission  of  a 
man  who  was  to  keep  Ireland  quiet  for  them, — 
whose  principles  and  conduct  they  secretly  con¬ 
demned,  and  who  openly  expressed  his  contempt 
for  them  and  their  measures — a  man  whose  life¬ 
long  machinations  have  produced  the  present  dis¬ 
astrous  state  of  things  in  this  country,  and  who 
must  ever  be  taken  in  connexion  with  them ; — 
to  a  party  who,  instead  of  grasping  *  Repeal’  by 
the  throat  at  the  first  as  a  felon  and  a  traitor,  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  prowl  about  the  purlieus  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  until  the  gang  was  mustered,  and  the  bur¬ 
glary  planned  to  men  who,  in  order  first  to 
gain  a  little  popularity,  and  then  to  preserve  a 
show  of  consistency,  suffered  Ireland  to  re-arm 
herself,  for  purposes  avowedly  unconstitutional ; 
— to  a  ministry  who  laud  and  magnify  the  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
which  he  has  here,  as  at  the  first,  freely  scrutiniz¬ 
ed; — if,  he  repeats,  this  can  be  believed,  then  he 
has  failed  to  convey  himself  as  he  intended,  as  far 
as  his  personal  relations  are  concerned.” 

Had  a  judicious  and  vigorous  course 
been  pursued,  the  “Triton  of  the  min¬ 
nows”  would  have  been  very  soon  reduced 
to  his  proper  level ;  for  although  he  was 
great  among  the  little,  he  was,  in  truth, 
but  little  among  the  great.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  it  was  not  with  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  cotemporaries  he  was  generally 
confronted  ;  and  when  he  did  happen  to  be 
so,  he  was  always  made  to  feel  defeat  or 
humiliation.  It  was  not  over  such  minds 
as  those  of  Bushe,  or  Plunket,  he  won  his 
way  to  political  ascendency.  His  associ¬ 
ates,  or  antagonists,  in  Catholic,  or  Repeal 
politics,  were  a  very  inferior  race  of  men, 
to  rule  or  triumph  over  whom  could  be  the 
object  of  but  an  ignoble  ambition.  Had 
the  distinguished  individuals  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  consented  to  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  a  Protestant  association  of  a  j 
similar  character,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  as¬ 
cendency  which  they  were  so  well  qualified 
to  attain  amongst  its  members,  what  would 
be  thought  of  them  ?  Such  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  O’Connell  enjoyed  in  his  party, 
and  in  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit  his 
pre-eminence.  And  while  his  great  and 
various  powers  are  fully  admitted,  it  is 
right  to  hold  in  mind  that  his  success  was 
owing  quite  as  much  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  antago¬ 
nists  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  as  to 
the  inherent  energy  and  ability  by  which 
he  was,  no  doubt,  distinguished. 

Of  his  eloquence  it  is  difficult  to  write — 

“  We  scarcely  could  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much.” 


He  was  seldom  brilliant ;  but  he  was  never 
dull.  Give  him  a  good  point,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  Let  him  stumble  upon  a 
bad  one,  and  few  men  could  exhibit  the 
adroit  dexterity  with  which  he  would  re¬ 
trieve  his  position,  and  right  himself  with 
his  audience.  Into  the  higher  departments 
of  oratory  he  seldom  ventured  ;  and  when 
he  did,  he  resembled  a  strong-wingedbird, 
carrying  a  weight  by  which  his  strength  was 
over-taxed  ;  and  he  never  felt  so  much  at 
his  ease  as  when  he  dropped,  with  delight¬ 
ed  facility,  to  the  level  of  his  auditory, 
into  all  whose  humors  he  could  readily  en¬ 
ter,  of  whose  sympathies  and  antipathies  he 
had  a  perfect  knowledge,  and  whom  he 
charmed  by  the  assumption  of  cordial  fa¬ 
miliarity,  by  which  he  made  himself  one  of 
themselves.  If  an  object  was  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  rollicking  good-humor,  no  man 
had  more  of  it  at  command  than  he  ;  and 
if  an  absent  opponent  was  to  be  black¬ 
guarded,  he  never  scrupled  to  use  the  foul- 
lest  language,  or  to  convey,  in  unmistake- 
able  terms,  the  most  revolting  insinuations. 
Yet  was  his  roughest  abuse  not  tainted  by 
malignity  or  ill-nature.  He  sought  rather 
to  ridicule  the  weaknesses  or  the  peculiari¬ 
ties,  than  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  assailed.  And  he  has  been  known 
alternately  to  praise  and  to  blame,  with 
equal  vehemence  and  equal  sincerity,  the 
same  individuals,  according  as  they  fell  in 
with,  or  thwarted  him,  in  his  favorite  pro¬ 
jects.  In  the  one  case,  his  praise  was  little 
better  than  the  blarney  by  which  he  paid 
those  who  were  willing  to  be  his  worship¬ 
pers.  In  the  other  case,  his  censure  was  little 
worse  than  the  auger  of  a  spoiled  child, 
whose  wilfulness,  not  accustomed  to  be  dis¬ 
puted,  when  it  meets  with  a  strong  colli¬ 
sion,  suddenly 

“  Emits  a  hasty  spark,  and  straight  is  cool  again.” 

He  was  not  deficient  in  wit,  and  his  hu¬ 
mor  was  often  rich  and  racy.  His  memory 
never  failed  him,  and  his  mind  was  stored 
with  anecdotes,  which  ho  could  hitch  in, 
as  the  occasion  required  them,  with  sur¬ 
prising  effect.  He  possessed  a  voice  of 
singular  power,  but  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  range,  than  the  delicacy 
of  its  modulations.  It  was  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  by  which  he  announced  his  oracu¬ 
lar  will  to  the  vast  assemblages  that  waited 
upon  him  for  his  response  ;  and  was  better 
calculated  to  convey  his  commands,  or  his 
admonitions,  than  to  execute  those  felici¬ 
tous  touches  by  which  masters  in  the  art  of 
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oratory,  such  as  Curran,  or  Bushe,  or  Plun- 
ket,  have  so  often  entranced  or  captivated 
their  audience.  Generally  speaking,  his 
hearers  were  with  him  ;  and  he  had  hut 
to  cheer  them  on,  and  animate  them,  in 
the  common  pursuit  to  which  he  and  they 
were,  toto  corde^  devoted.  He  managed 
them  as  he  did  his  mountain  beagles,  whom 
he  so  often  followed  in  his  native  wilds  ; 
and  had  learned  to  hunt,  with  his  human 
hounds,  for  the  political  objects  which  he 
sought,  with  the  skill  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  exhibited  when  the  game  was  full 
in  view,  and  his  well-trained  and  highly- 
bred  quadrupeds  were  performing  their 
parts,  to  his  heart’s  delight,  in  his  favorite 
amusement.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an 
impersonation  of  the  passions,  prejudices, 
vices,  and  the  virtues  of  those  of  whom 
he  was  so  long  the  chosen  leader  ;  and  his 
oratory  reflected  his  character  in  every  one 
of  the  particulars  in  which  this  resemblance 
could  be  traced.  But,  in  the  zeal  of  his 
advocacy  for  the  common  cause,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  himself ;  nor  could  he  easily 
have  brooked  an  assumption  which  laid 
claim  to  any  large  participancy  in  the  ho¬ 
nors  or  emoluments  of  successful  agitation. 
That  his  services  merited,  and  his  abilities 
qualified  him,  for  the  high  position  of  dic¬ 
tator  in  Irish  afiairs,  was  a  conviction  which 
he  complacently  entertained,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  largely  participated  in  by  a 
vast  number  of  his  admirers ;  and,  if  any¬ 
thing  was  calculated  to  stir  his  bile,  or  to 
move  his  jealousy,  it  was  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  any  of  his  old  fellow-laborers,  to  rise 
to  any  position  of  rank  or  dignity  in  the 
confidence  or  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
by  which  his  own  ascendency  might  be  en¬ 
dangered.  He  bore  “  no  brother  near  his 
throne  and  the  encroacher  upon  his  po¬ 
pular  prerogatives,  soon  found  reason  to 
repent  of  his  temerity,  if  he  did  not  atone 
for  his  disobedience. 

In  private  society,  he  was,  to  his  intimate 
associates,  bland  and  kind — often  replete 
with  anecdote,  and  not  unfrequently  ex¬ 
tremely  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
persons  or  characters  of  the  great  men 
whom  he  heard  in  public,  or  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Of  Mr.  Grattan,  being 
asked  whether  he  was,  in  private  society, 
an  entertaining  man,  he  thus  speaks : — 

“  *  Very  much  so.  His  conversation  contained 
much  humor  of  a  dry,  antithetical  kind ;  and  he 
never  relaxed  a  muscle  whilst  his  hearers  were 
convulsed  with  laughter.  He  abounded  with  an¬ 
ecdotes  of  the  men  with  whom  he  politically  acted, 
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and  told  them  very  well.  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the 
house  of  an  uncle  of  O’Connor  Don,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  turned  on  Lord  Kingsborough,  grandfather  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Kingston,  a  very  strange  being 
who  married  at  sixteen  a  cousin  of  bis  own,  aged  fif¬ 
teen  ;  used  to  dress  like  a  roundhead  of  Cromwell’s 
time,  kept  his  hair  close  shorn,  and  w'ore  a  plain  coat 
without  a  collar.  Grattan  said  of  this  oddity,  “  He 
was  the  strangest  compound  of  incongruities  I  ever 
knew  ;  he  combined  the  greatest  personal  indepen¬ 
dence,  with  the  most  crouching  civility  to  minis¬ 
ters  ;  he  was  the  most  religious  man  and  the  most 
profligate  :  he  systematically  read  every  day  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  marked  his  place  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume  with  an  obscene  ballad.*  ” 

Pitt,  whom  he  heard  in  debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  he  said,  struck  him — 

“  As  having  the  most  majestic  flow  of  language, 
and  the  finest  voice  imaginable.  He  managed  his 
voice  admirably.  It  was  from  him  I  learned  to 
throw  out  the  lower  tones  at  the  close  of  my 
sentences.  Most  men  either  let  their  voice  fall  at 
the  end  of  their  sentences,  or  else  force  it  into  a  shout 
or  screech.  This  is  because  they  end  with  the  upper 
instead  of  the  lower  notes.  Pitt  knew  better.  He 
threw  his  voice  so  completely  round  the  House, 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  was  distinctly  heard 
by  every  man  in  the  house. 

“  ‘  Did  you  hear  Fox  in  the  debate  of  which 
you  are  speaking  ?’  asked  I. 

“  *  Yes,  and  he  spoke  delightfully;  his  speech 
was  better  than  Pitt’s.  The  forte  of  Pitt  as  an  ora¬ 
tor,  w’as  majestic  declamation,  and  an  inimitable 
felicity  of  phrase.  The  word  he  used  was  al¬ 
ways  the  very  best  word  that  could  be  got  to  ex¬ 
press  his  idea.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
approached  Pitt  in  this  particular  excellence,  was 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  whose  phrases  were  always 
admirably  hapPy.*  ” 

We  have  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
following  notices  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
O’Grady,  afterwards  Lord  Guillamore,  of 
whose  shrewdly  biting  wit  so  many  notable 
instances  are  recorded  : — 

“  As  we  came  within  view  of  Chief  Baron  OGra- 
I  dy’sseat  Mr.  O’Connell-conversed  about  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  In  1813,  some  person  having  remarked  to  O’¬ 
Grady  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  his  ministerial  man¬ 
agement,  *  had  made  grea;  a  character  for  himself.’ 
‘  Has  he,’  said  O'Grady ;  *  faith  if  he  has,  he’s 
just  the  hoy  to  sjiend  it  like  a  gentleman.’ 

“  ‘  O'Grady,’  continued  O’Connell,  ‘  was  on  one 
occasion  annoyed  at  the  disorderly  noise  in  the 
court-house  at  Tralee.  He  bore  it  quietly  for  some 
time,  expecting  that  Denny  (the  high-sheriff), 
would  interfere  to  restore  order.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Denny,  who  was  reading  in  his  box, 
took  no  notice  of  the  riot,  O’Grady  rose  from  the 
bench,  and  called  out  to  the  studious  high-sheriff-- 
‘  Mr.  Denny,  1  just  got  up  to  hint,  that  I’m  afraid 
the  noise  in  the  court  will  prevent  you  from  read¬ 
ing  your  novel  in  quiet.’ 
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“  ‘  After  O’Grady  had  retired  from  the  bench, 
some  person  placed  a  large  stuffed  owl  on  the  sofa 
beside  him.  The  bird  was  of  enormous  size,  and 
had  been  brought  as  a  great  curiosity  from  the 
tropics.  O’Grady  looked  at  the  owl  for  a  moment 
and  then  said  with  a  gesture  of  peevish  impatience, 

“  Take  away  that  owl !  take  away  that  owl !  If 
you  don’t,  1  shall  fancy  I  am  seated  again  on  the 
exchequer  bench  beside  Baron  Foster  !’ 

**  Those  who  have  seen  Baron  Foster  on  the 
bench,  can  best  appreciate  the  felicitous  resemblance 
traced  by  his  venerable  brother  judge  between  his 
lordship  and  an  old  stuffed  owl. 

**  ‘  I  remember,’  continued  O’Connell,  *  a  w'itness 
was  called  on  to  give  evidence  to  the  excellent  cha¬ 
racter  borne  by  a  man  whom  O’Grady  was  trying  on 
a  charge  of  cow-stealing.  The  witness  got  on  the 
table  with  the  confident  air  of  a  fellow  who  had  a 
right  good  opinion  of  himself ;  he  played  a  small 
trick,  too,  that  amused  me ;  he  had  but  one  glove, 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  put  on  his  right  hand, 
keeping  the  left  in  his  pocket ;  and  again  when  he 
thought  he  was  not  watched,  he  would  put  it  on 
his  left  hand,  slipping  the  right  into  his  pocket. 
“  Well,”  said  O’Grady  to  this  genius,  “  do  you 
know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?”  “  I  do,  right  well, 
my  lord !”  “  And  what  is  his  general  character  ?” 
“  As  honest,  dacent,  well-conducted  a  man,  my 
lord,  as  any  in  Ireland,  which  all  the  neighbors 
knows,  only — only — there  was  something  about 
stealing  a  cow.”  “  The  very  thing  the  prisoner  is 
accused  of !”  cried  O’Grady,  interrupting  the  “  wit¬ 
ness  to  character.” 

“  ‘  O’Grady,*  continued  O’Connell,  ‘  had  no  pro¬ 
pensity  for  hanging  people.  He  gave  fair  play  to 
men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and  was,  u]>on  the 
whole,  a  very  safe  judge.’ 

“  Among  the  Liberator's  professional  reminis¬ 
cences  was  the  following  unique  instance  of  a  cli¬ 
ent’s  gratitude.  He  had  obtained  an  acquittal ;  and 
the  fellow  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  joy,  exclaimed, 

‘  Ogh,  Counsellor  !  I’ve  no  way  here  to  show  your 
honor  my  gratitude  '  but  I  wish  I  saw  you  knocked 
down  in  my  own  parish^  and  may  be  I  wouldn’t 
bring  a  faction  to  the  rescue.’  ” 

How  the  sardonic  chief  baron  would  have 
enjoyed  the  following  incident,  had  he  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  court  in  which  it  occurred  : — 

O’Connell  amused  us  with  the  story  of  a 
physician,  who  was  detained  for  many  days  at 
the  Limerick  assizes,  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  as  a  witness.  He  pressed  the  judg;  to  or¬ 
der  him  his  expenses.  *  On  what  plea  do  you 
claim  your  expenses  ?’  demanded  the  judiie.  *  On 
the  plea  of  my  heavy  personal  loss  and  incon¬ 
venience,  my  lord,’  replied  the  simple  applicant ; 
*  I  have  been  kept  away  from  my  patients  these  five 
days — and,  if  I  am  kept  here  much  longer,  how 
do  I  know  but  they’ll  get  well  T  ” 

But  surely  the  great  counsellor’s  memory 
or  imagination  must  have  played  him  false, 
when  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Brennan  the  robber  : — 

“  Passing  a  gravel-pit,  O’Connell  said — ‘  That  is 


the  spot  where,  Brennan  the  robber,  was  killed. 
Jerry  Connor  was  going  from  Dublin  to  Kerry,  and 
was  attacked  by  Brennan  at  that  spot.  Brennan 
presented  his  pistol,  crying,  ‘  Stand  !’  ‘  Hold  !’ 
cried  Jerry  Connor,  ‘  don’t  fire,  here’s  my  purse.* 
The  robber,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  these  words, 
lowered  his  weapon,  and  Jerry,  instead  of  a  purse, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  Brennan  in 
the  chest.  Brennan’s  back  was  supported  at  the 
time  against  the  ditch,  so  he  did  not  fall.  He  took 
deliberate  aim  at  Jerry,  but  feeling  himself  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  dropped  his  pistol,  crawled  over 
the  ditch,  and  walked  slowly  along,  keeping 
parallel  with  the  road  He  then  crept  over  another 
ditch,  under  which  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning.” 

This  is  utterly  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  Brennan  died  by  the  rope.  He  was 
hanged  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  in  or  about 
the  year  1808, together  with  an  accomplice, 
called  “  the  White  Pedler.”  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  occasion  well.  The  member  for 
Tipperary,  the  Hon.  Montague  Matthew,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Landaff,  strongly 
interested  himself  to  procure  a  remission  of 
his  sentence  for  the  convict.  It  was  his 
belief  that  he  might  be  effectually  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  his  dangerous  courses,  and  render 
good  service  to  society,  by  his  active  exer- 
'  tions  as  a  police  officer.  The  Duke  of 
I  Richmond  was  Lord  Lieutenant  at  that 
time — and,  when  the  county  member  vehe¬ 
mently  pressed  his  suit,  is  said  to  have 
answered  him,  “  I  will  consent  to  your  pro¬ 
posal  upon  one  condition.”  ‘‘  What  is 
that  eagerly  interposed  Mr.  Matthew, 
determined  that  no  trifle  should  stand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
“  That  you,”  said  the  jocose  viceroy, 
“  should  be  hanged  in  his  stead.” 

Of  Brennan,  an  anecdote  was  then  cur¬ 
rent,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  as 
ready-witted,  as  he  was  bold  and  daring. 
An  old  banker  of  Clonmel,  Solomon  Wat¬ 
son,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  him  in 
his  confinement.  Brennan  observed  to  him 
that  he,  of  all  men,  should  not  rejoice  in 
his  misfortunes.  “  Why  so  .?”  asked  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  “  why  should  not  I,  as  well  as  all 
other  honest  and  peaceable  citizens,  rejoice 
in  the  capture  of  so  dangerous  a  character 
as  you  ?”  “  Because,”  said  the  robber,  “  1 
did  not  join  in  the  cry  against  your  bank, 
when  its  credit  was  so  lately  endangered  ; 
and  when  the  whole  country  were  refusing 
your  notes,  I  took  them  wherever  I  could  get 
them 

Of  the  late  LordNorbury,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  following  to  be  a  just 
description : — 
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**  *  He  was,  indeed,  a  curious  judge,*  said  O’Con¬ 
nell,  ‘  He  had  a  considerable  parrot-sort  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  Jaw — he  had  upon  his  memory  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  cases ;  hut  he  did  not  understand 
nor  was  he  capable  of  understanding,  a  single 
principle  of  law.  To  be  sure,  his  charges  were 
the  strangest  effusions  !  I  was  once  engaged  be¬ 
fore  him  upon  an  executory  devise,  which  is  a 
point  of  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  nature.  T 
made  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the 
point,  and  was  ably  sustained,  and  as  ably  oppos¬ 
ed,  by  brother  counsel.  VVe  all  quoted  largely 
from  the  work  of  Fearne,  in  which  many  authori¬ 
ties  and  cases  in  point  are  collected.  The  cause 
was  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  Lord  Norbury 
charged  the  jury  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  ‘  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — My  learned  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  bench  have  carefully  considered  this 
subject,  and  have  requested  me  to  announce  their 
decision.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  most  difficult  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  I  have 
the  highest  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  de¬ 
light — yes,  the  delight!  and,  1  will  add,  the  assist¬ 
ance,  the  able  assistance,  we  have  received  from 
the  masterly  views  which  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
have  taken  of  the  matter.  Gentlemen,  the  abilities 
and  erudition  of  the  counsel  are  above  all  praise. 
Where  all  displayed  such  eloquence  and  legal  skill, 
it  would  be  as  difficult  as  invidious  to  say  who  was 
best.  In  fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  they  were  all 
best !  Gentlemen,  the  authorities  and  precedents 
they  have  advanced  in  this  most  knotty  and  im¬ 
portant  case,  are  like  a  hare  in  Tipperary — to  be 
found  in  Fearne  !*  {fern.) 

“  *  Now,*  continued  O’Connell,  as  he  related  this 
hit  of  judicial  buffoonery,  ‘  in  some  years  to  come, 
if  these  things  should  be  preserved,  people  won’t 
believe  them.  But  Lord  Norbury  has  delivered 
stranger  charges  still.  When  charging  the  jury  in 
the  action  brought  by  Guthrie  versus  Sterne,  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  for  criminal  conversation  with  the 
plaintiff’s  wife,  his  lordship  said  : 

“  ‘  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — The  defendant  in 
this  case  is  Henry  William  Godfrey  Baker  Sterne 
— and  there,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  him 
from  stem  to  Sterne  !  I  am  free  to  observe,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  if  this  Mr.  Henry  William  Godfrey 
Baker  Sterne  had  as  many  Christian  virtues  as  he 
has  Christian  names,  we  never  should  see  the 
honest  gentleman  figuring  here  as  defendant  in  an 
action  for  crim.  con.* 

“  The  usual  style  of  quoting  law  authorities 
some  years  ago,  was  not  as  at  present,  ‘  Second 
volume  of  Strange,  page  ten,*  but  briefly,  ‘  two 
Strange,  ten.’  A  barrister  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  ‘  Little  Alick,*  was  opposed  to  Blackburne  in 
some  case,  in  which  he  relied  on  the  precedents 
contained  in  *  two  Strange.*  Blackburne,  con¬ 
ceiving  the  authorities  thus  quoted  against  him 
were  conclusive,  threw’  up  the  cause,  leaving  the 
victory  to  Little  Alick.  But  the  court,  not  deem¬ 
ing  the  precedent  contained  in  ‘  tw’o  Strange  *  so 
conclus.ve  for  Alick  as  Blackburne  considered  it, 
^ve  judgment  ag-am-s/  Alick’s  client,  and  of  course 
in  favor  of  Blackburne’s.  In  announcing  this  de¬ 
cision,  Lord  Norbury  threw  off,  on  the  bench,  the 
following  impromptu : — 


“  ‘  Two  Strange  was  Little  Alick’s  case, 

To  run  alone,  yet  win  the  race  ; 

But  Blackburne’s  case  was  stranger  still, 

To  win  the  race  against  his  will.’  ” 

We  retain  in  our  possession,  at  this  pre¬ 
sent,  a  manuscript,  in  Lord  Norbury ’s  hand, 
written  on  the  hack  of  a  letter,  and  present¬ 
ed  by  him  to  Surgeon  Carmichael,  at,  we 
believe,  the  last  visit  he  paid  him,  when  at¬ 
tending  him  in  his  last  illness.  The  doctor 
had  advised  leeches  for  some  inflammatory 
symptoms  in  his  face,  and  the  effect  of  the 
application  is  thus  described  by  the  face¬ 
tious  ex-judge,  upon  his  dying  bed  : — 

“  Dear  Carmichael,  the  leeches  have  had  a  good 
pull. 

No  toper  dropped  off  without  taking  his  full ; 

Each  drank  till  unable  to  drink  any  more, 

Then,  ready  to  burst,  fell  flat  on  the  floor  ; 

And  this  Horace  knew  well,  as  both  1  and  you  do. 
When  he  said,  ‘nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo.’  ’’ 

The  agitator  observed  that,  when  they 
were  burying  the  judge  : — 

“  The  grave  w’as  so  deep  that  the  ropes  by  which 
they  were  Jetting  down  the  coffin  did  not  reach  the 
I  bottom  of  it.  The  coffin  remained  hanging  at  mid 
depth,  while  somebody  was  sent  for  more  rope. 

*  Aye,*  cried  a  butcher’s  ’prentice,  *  give  him  rope 
enough — don’t  stint  him  !  He  was  the  boy  that 
never  grudged  roi>e  to  a  poor  body.*  ” 

\Vc  would  observe  that  this  reproach  was 
earned,  more  by  his  jocularity,  than  his 
malignity.  He  did  not  deserve  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  was  given  him,  as  one  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  public  executions.  Many  a  time 
and  oft,  as  we  have  been  frequently  inform¬ 
ed  by  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon 
him,  when  “  ruling  the  books,”  as  it  is 
called,  on  circuit,  has  he  spared  the  life  of 
a  wretched  culprit,  from  some  good-natured 
recollection  of  some  favorable  feature  in  his 
case,  which  justified  an  extension  of  mercy. 
W^e  have  not  heard  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  his  jesting  when  passing  sen¬ 
tence,  but  a  pun  had  for  him  irresistible  at¬ 
tractions.  He  was  possessed  by  a  jovial 
spirit  of  self-enjoyment,  which  could  not, 
on  the  gravest  occasions,  be  repressed  from 
breaking  out  into  sallies  which  transgressed 
the  rules  of  strict  decorum  ;  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  he  made  a  sportive  allusion 
to  his  own  infirmities  when  even  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  It  was  but  a  very  short 
time  before  his  death  that  he  called  to  ask 
after  the  late  Lord  Erne,  whose  health  was 
equally  precarious — and  when  the  servant 
informed  him  that  his  master  was  very 
“  bad,  indeed  !”  “  Tell  him,”  said  the 
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jocular  nobleman,  is  a  heat  be-j 
tween  us  !”  I 

Of  the  “  Union  ”  judges,  as  they  were  1 
called,  O’Connell  delighted  to  tell  dispa- 1 
raging  anecdotes  ;  as  every  proof  of  a  pros- 1 
titution  of  patronage  for  such  an  object,  was  | 
part  of  his  munition  of  war  in  his  combat ; 
for  repeal.  Daly,  he  said,  was  one  ofi 
them  : — 

**  He  went  into  parliament  to  vote  for  the  Union,  i 
and  to  fight  a  duel,  if  requisite,  with  any  one  who  I 
opposed  it  Norbury  was  one  of  Castlereagh’s 
unprincipled  janissaries.  Daly  was  no  better,  j 
Daly  was  made  Prime  Serjeant  for  his  services  at  | 
the  Union,  although  he  had  never  held  a  dozen 
briefs  in  all  his  life.  He  was  on  the  bench,  I  re¬ 
member,  when  some  case  was  tried,  involving  the 
value  of  a  certain  tract  of  land.  A  witness  deposed 
that  the  land  was  worth  so  much  per  acre.  *  Are  i 
you  a  judge  of  the  value  of  land  .**  asked  Daly.  | 

*  I  think  1  am,  my  lord,’  replied  the  witness.  | 

*  Have  you  experience  in  it  ?*  inquired  Daly.  *  Oh, 
my  lord,’  cried  Counsellor  Powell,  wdth  a  most ' 
meaning  emphasis,  *  did  you  ever  know  such  a 
thing  as  judge  without  experience  V  ” 

Of  Judge  Day,  whose  promotion  took 
place  in  1797,  he  used  to  say  : — 

“  *  Aye,  poor  Day  !*  said  O’Connell,  *  most  in¬ 
nocent  of  law  was  my  poor  friend  Day  !  I  re¬ 
member  once  I  was  counsel  before  him,  fora  man 
who  had  stolen  some  goats.  The  fact  was  proved, 
whereupon  I  produced  to  Judge  Day  an  old  act  of 
parliament,  empowering  the  owners  of  corn-fields, ' 
gardens  or  plantations,  to  kill  and  destroy  all  goats 
trespassing  thereon  ;  1  contended  that  this  legal : 
power  of  destruction  clearly  demonstrated  that 
goods  were  not  property  ;  and  I  thence  inferred 
that  the  stealer  of  goats  was  not  legally  a  thief, 
nor  punishable  as  such..  Poor  Day  charged  the 
jury  accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.’”  j 

How  tickled  be  would  have  been,  had  he 
been  reminded  of  the  paragraph  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Press  newspaper,  upon  his 
appointment.  It  was,  if  we  remember 
aright,  to  this  effect  : — “  It  has  been  custo¬ 
mary  for  eminent  lawyers,  upon  their  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  bench,  to  hand  over  their 
brief-bags  to  some  learned  friend ;  thus 
pointing  him  out  to  their  attorneys  and  cli¬ 
ents  as  the  individual  whom  they  wish  to 
succeed  to  their  bar  practice.  Judge  Day 
has  departed  from  this  good  rule  ;  we  sup¬ 
pose  for  this  reason,  that  he  would  not  pay 
any  friend  of  his  an  empty  compliment 
The  very  silly  person  who  has  favored  us 
with  his  “  Personal  Recollections,”  is  very 
indignant  that  any  appointments  should  ever 
have  been  made  from  political  considera¬ 
tions.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  his  opi¬ 


nion  of  the  promotions  to  the  bench,  since 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  by  means  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  have  obtained  an  almost  con¬ 
tinued  monopoly  of  power.  Have  they  made 
no  partisan  appointments  }  Was  O’Con¬ 
nell,  to  whom  the  patronage  of  Ireland  was 
handed  over,  uniformly  studious  to  recom¬ 
mend  only  the  best  lawyers  for  the  highest 
places  }  Or  did  Popery  and  Radicalism 
serve  as  make  weights,  in  those  who  obtain¬ 
ed  this  especial  favor,  for  a  very  deficient 
knowledge  of  law }  It  would  be  invidious 
to  specify  instances,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
abstain  from  so  doing.  But  we  defy  Mr. 
Daunt,  to  lay  his  finger  upon  a  single  man 
who  was  indebted  for  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
of  judges,  to  his  merits  alone,  under  a  Whig 
Radical  administration.  And  without  jus¬ 
tifying,  for  a  single  moment,  improper  ap¬ 
pointments  by  any  party,  we  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  telling  him  that  there  is  an  obliquity 
of  vision,  caused  by  a  beam  in  his  own  eye, 
that  should  be  removed,  before  he  notices, 
with  any  severity,  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of 
other  people. 

^  Of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  Repeal  politics  we 
I  are  loath  to  speak  with  the  fulness  which 
,  the  subject  requires.  The  maxim  “  de 
mortuis,”  &c.,  is  one  which  we  reverence  ; 
— and  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  it  in  re¬ 
membrance  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  dema¬ 
gogue,  in  his  advocacy  and  management  of 
that  question. 

Could  he  have  been  sincere  when  he 
started  it  at  first  ?  Was  he  honest  in  its 
prosecution  ?  These  are  the  problems 
which  his  biographers  will  have  to  resolve. 
For  our  parts,  without  pronouncing  a  posi¬ 
tive  opinion,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  of  his  vigorous  intellect 
could  have  ever  seriously  entertained  the 
thought,  that  England  could,  by  any  amount 
of  moral  force — the  only  force  which  he 
would  permit  himself  or  his  followers  to 
employ — be  brought  to  consent  to  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  legislative  union.  To  do  so 
I  would  be  to  divide  the  empire  against  itself, 

'  and  to  sink  it,  at  once,  to  the  condition  of 
a  third  or  fourth  rate  power,  incurring  the 
contempt  of  every  other  state  in  Europe. 
That  any  one  who  was  not  positively  in¬ 
sane,  or  a  simpleton  more  deplorably  im¬ 
becile  than  any  insanity  could  make  him, 
should  have  thus  thought,  or  thus  reasoned, 

'  it  certainly  startles  our  credulity  to  believe 
possible :  and  that  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell 
should  be  that  man,  whose  shrewdness  and 
;  common  sense  were  not  second  to  those  of 
'  any  other  living  politician,  is  a  supposition 
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SO  monstrous,  that  we  could  not  entertain  |  the  volcanic  crater  of  Irish  grievances  ;  and 
it  without  outraging  every  principle  of  its  internal  rumblings  were  made  to  subside 
moral  probability  by  which  we  have  been  to  a  gentle  premonitory  murmur,  just  suf- 
accustomed  to  be  guided  in  such  inquiries,  ficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  slum- 
O’Connell  was  not  an  enthusiast,  in  the  bering  elements,  which  would  again  flash 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  a  forth  their  destructive  fires,  should  any  re¬ 
man  whose  imagination  ran  away  with  him.  cusancy  to  comply  with  his  most  extrava- 
He  was  very  fond  of  alluding  to  his  “  day-  gant  behests  be  manifested  by  his  trembling 
dreams,”  as  he  called  them  ;  but  no  public  masters. 

man  was  ever  less  deluded  by  visionary  Thus,  while  repeal  agitation  was  to  the 
hallucinations ;  and  that  a  matter-of-fact  people  of  Ireland  a  delusion  and  a  mock- 
intellect,  such  as  his,  could  have  seriously  ery,  it  was  to  him  an  instrument  of  personal 
entertained  the  belief  that  English  states-  ambition.  Without  it,  “  his  occupation 
men,  of  any  party,  could  consent  to  a  mea-  was  gone.”  The  great  agitator  must  sink 
sure  which  would  inevitably  involve,  as  one  to  the  level  of  ordinary  political  mounte- 
of  its  not  remote  consequences,  the  sever-  banks  and  disturbers.  He  possessed,  in  no 
ance  of  Ireland  from  the  British  crown,  we  eminent  degree,  any  of  the  powers  of  a 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  possible.  great  statesman  ;  and  could  not  have  dis- 

Strongly  as  we  have,  all  our  lives,  been  tinguished  himself,  by  truly  useful  political 
opposed  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  much  more  gra-  labors,  above  most  of  those  who  were  con- 
tified  should  wc  be  to  find  a  good  rather  tent  to  be  numbered  as  his  imitators  and 
than  a  bad  motive  for  the  extravagances  admirers.  It  was  in  “riding the  whirl- 
and  the  eccentricities  of  his  turbulent  and  wind  and  directing  the  storm”  of  Irish  agi- 
erratic  career.  But  we  positively  cannot  do  tat  ion  that  he  was  alone  supreme  ;  and  di- 
so.  He  not  only  falsified  all  the  profes-  vested  of  his  prerogatives  in  that  character, 
sions  upon  the  strength  of  which  Emanci-  he  would  become  comparatively  unimpor- 
pation  had  been  obtained,  but  made  use  of  tant. 

the  position  which  he  attained  in  the  legis-  But  the  game  which  he  played  was  a  ha- 
lature  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  against  the  zardous  one,  and  involved  consequences  for 
established  church,  against  any  attempt  to  which  he  was  not  [prepared.  Whatever 
disturb  or  weaken  which,  he  had  recorded  may  be  thought  of  his  own  honesty  or  sin- 
the  most  solemn  obligation.  But  this  new  cerity  in  following  the  phantom  of  repeal, 
course  of  agitation  was  necessary  to  keep  there  was  a  growing  number,  by  whom  it 
alive  his  popularity  with  the  priesthood,  was  pursued  with  a  passionate  devotedness, 
whose  aid  was  indispensable  to  obtain  for  and  whom  na  cajolery  could  blind  or  baffle, 
him  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  were  an-  in  the  intensity  of  their  desire  for  its  at- 
nually  levied  as  the  O’Connell  rent.  Nor  tainment.  These  young  men  were,  and  are, 
is  it  possible  to  separate  his  Repeal  move-  enthusiasts,  in  whom  all  personal  feelings 
ments  from  his  financial  arrangements,  were,  and  are,  absorbed  in  national  objects. 
The  raising  of  an  enormous  fund,  by  shil- 1  They  had  too  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
ling  and  penny  contributions,  from  the  rags  O’Connell’s  lessons  to  be  regulated  by  the 
and  poverty  of  his  countrymen,  was  the  letter  of  his  instruction,  and  disdained  to 
main-spring  of  the  moral  force  system,  j  cover,  by  the  flimsy  pretext  of  moral 
which  was  to  effect  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  force,'*^  the  machinery,  and  the  incentives, 
the  legislative  union.  He  took  good  care  to  treason. 

that  the  machinery  which  he  thus  set  in  Ta  muzzle  this  young  faction,  or  to  put  a 
motion,  should  be  under  his  complete  con-  bridle  in  their  mouths,  by  which  they  might 
trol;  and  the  steam  pressure  by  which  it  i  be  guided  as  he  desired,  now  became  O’Con- 
was  set  in  motion,  was  raised  or  lowered  nell’s  object;  and  for  years  he  was  enabled, 
according  as  it  served  his  personal  purposes ;  by  his  vast  popularity  and  his  priestly  in- 
with  any  existing  administration.  Were  fluence,  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds, 
the  Conservatives  in  power,  Ireland  was  to  i  He  had  begun  to  see  very  clearly  the  dan- 
be  convulsed ;  they  were  to  be  threatened  i  ger  of  pushing  agitation  to  extremes,  just 
with  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  by  which  he  j  as  they  had  become  convinced  that  by  bolder 
had  extorted  Emancipation.  This  country  movements  they  must'  be  successful.  He 
was  to  be  made  the  minister’s  “  great  diffi- 1  became  fully  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
culty.”  Were  the  Whigs  in  office,  and ,  responsibility  which  he  would  incur,  if  he 
contented  to  rule  Ireland  through  him,  the  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war ;  while 
burning  lava  was  no  longer  emitted  f^rom !  over  them  hallucinations  were  predominant, 
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which  led  them  to  regard  such  a  coutin- '  field  House  compact  was  the  consequence, 
gency  as  the  harbinger  of  Ireland’s  disen- ,  by  which  Ireland  was  given  over  to  his  ten- 
thralment ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest ,  der  mercies ;  and  the  anomalous  and  por- 
that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences ;  tentous  spectacle  was  presented,  of  a  Brit- 
between  the  Old  and  the  Young  Irelanders,  i  ish  administration,  controlled  and  mana- 
and  that  the  one  were  ready  to  brave  all  cled  by  an  agitator  who  had  excited  the 
consequences  in  a  reckless  daring  for  their  i  masses  of  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  treason, 
country’s  rights  ;  while  the  other,  after  an-  j  Offences  for  which  former  demagogues  paid 
cient  Pistol’s  fashion,  talked,  indeed,  “very  the  penalty  of  exile,  or  forfeited  their  lives, 
brave  words,”  but  took,  at  the  same  time, ,  he  found  sources  of  personal  emolument, 
very  good  care  “  to  let  ‘  I  dare  not  ’  wait  i  and  political  consideration  ;  and  had  the 
upon  ‘  I  would,”’  like  the  old  cat  in  the  Young  Irelanders  been  only  quiescent  un¬ 
adage.  der  his  rule,  there  is  no  amount  of  mischief 

Thus,  the  very  turbulence  and  insubordi- !  which  he  would  not  have  finally  accom- 
nation  l)y  which  the  agitator  had  bullied  |  pllshed,  until,  by  obtaining  concession  after 
and  terrified  successive  governments,  were  |  concession  of  constitutional  principle  and 
now  turned  against  himself.  The  Young  Protestant  strength,  he  had  succeeded  in  ef- 
Irelanders  now  became  his  “  difficulty.”  fecting  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
He  had  nourished  and  brought  up  children.  Of  the  mistakes  and  oversights  thus  made, 
whose  countenances  refiected  the  very  fea-  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits.  The 
tures  of  their  parent,  and  they  rebelled  |  dragon’s  teeth  were  then  sown,  which  have 
against  him.  Not  only  did  they  urge  him  |  since  sprung  up  into  armed  men.  When 
to  bolder  measures,  and  threaten  revolt,  if  |  turbulence  was  made  the  arbiter  of  order, 
their  demands  were  not  complied  with,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  “  confusion  worse 
they  were  perpetually  making  inconvenient  j  confounded,”  should  be  produced.  Former 
allusions  to  matters  of  account,  and  de-  j  demagogues  had  to  wrestle  with  the  law ; 
manding  a  full  and  satisfactory  explana- 1  here  the  laws  were  placed  in  abeyance  to 
tion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  the  popular  disturber,  and  the  Arch  Agi- 
which  had  been  raised  for  repeal  purposes,  tator  himself  was  enabled  “  to  bestride  our 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  This  was  narrow  world,  like  a  colossus,’’  “  while  we, 
“  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.”  It  struck  the !  little  men,’’  were  compelled  “  to  peep  about, 
dictator  in  the  tenderest  part,  and  clearly  and  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.” 
proved  to  him  that  his  supremacy  was  no '  When,  at  length,  treason  had  reached  a 
longer  undisputed.  We  will  not  say  that  height  beyond  which  endurance  was  impos- 
he  sank  under  the  blow ;  but  his  warmest  |  sible,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it  was  al- 
partisans  ascribed  to  the  annoyances  thus  most  as  reprehensible  as  the  previous  neglect 
experienced  from  the  impracticable  perti- 1  by  which  it  had  been  rendered  so  alarming, 
nacity  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  the  rapid! The  monster  meetings,  which  never  should 
increase  of  the  maladies  which  hurried  the  j  have  been  suffered  to  assemble,  were  at- 
old  man  to  his  grave.  |  tacked  by  a  monster  indictment,  which  was 

But  the  evils  that  he  caused  have  not  I  almost  as  unwieldy  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
been  buried  with  him.  Too  long  was  he  officers,  as  the  danger  which  it  was  intended 
suffered  to  make  a  sport  of  the  laws  ;  too  to  avert  was  tremendous.  The  case  required 
long  was  he  sufferea  to  trade  upon  agita-  a  supersession  of  the  ordinary  clemency  of 
tion.  He  found  those  very  acts  and  princi-  the  laws.  A  power  of  intimidation  had 
pies  a  passport  to  power  and  influence,  been  suffered  to  prevail,  which  rendered  it 
which  in  former  and  better  times  would  in  a  high  degree  improbable,  that  they 
have  led  to  another  species  of  exaltation,  could  be^wisely  or  fearlessly  administered. 
He  waged,  for  nearly  a  half  a  century,  a  Such,  and  so  open,  was  the  seditious  vio- 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  institutions  of  lence  of  the  disaffected,  that  the  principal 
the  country.  At  first  he  was  neglected,  be-  difficulty  of  the  law  officers  was  to  know 
cause  he  was  despised ;  and,  finally,  he  was  whether  what  they  were  about  to  prosecute 
tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  because  he  was  as  sedition,  should  not  be  prosecuted  as 
feared,  if  not  respected.  A  conservative  treason — and,  had  the  bolder  course  been 
government  made  the  fatal  mistake,  of  ad-  taken,  it  would  have  been  justified  by  the 
mitting  him  and  his  faction  to  power,  upon  result,  and  agitation,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
grounds  of  intimidation  and  alarm  ;  and  a  O’Connell,  would  have  received  a  blow  from 
Whig  government  soon  found  that  they  which  it  could  not  have  speedily  recovered, 
could  not  stand  without  him.  The  Litch-  As  the  case  was  managed,  contrary  to  all 
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probability,  a  verdict  was  obtained ;  but 
no  moral  result  was  produced ;  and  the 
demagogues  exulted  in  their  defeat,  as  in  a 
victory.  The  following  extract  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  instructive,  and  clearly  shows  how  Mr. 
O’Connell  felt  both  before  and  after  this 
abortive  prosecution  ; — how  seriously  he 
was  affected  when  he  apprehended  (as  well 
he  might)  that  the  charge  against  him  would 
be  made  a  capital  felony  ;  and  how  lightly 
he  regarded  it  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 
was  to  be  indicted  only  for  a  seditious  con¬ 
spiracy. 

On  the  following  day,  the  1 2th  of  October,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  Government  would 
prosecute  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  spirits,  which  had  previously  been  excellent, 
seemed  suddenly  and  greatly  depressed  by  this  in¬ 
formation.  He  knew  that  the  Government  would 
not  risk  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  without 
first  being  thoroughly  certain  of  the  jury.  It  was 
true,  be  said,  that  be  should  have  the  privilege 
of  challenging  the  jury,  a  privilege  which  in  a 
mere  prosecution  for  sedition  be  would  not  pos¬ 
sess  ;  but  the  materials  from  which  Dublin  panels 
were  taken  were  so  leavened  with  bigoted  orange- 
ism,  that  he  looked  on  his  life  as  the  certain  for¬ 
feit.  *  But,*  said  he,  *  I  scarcely  think  they  will 
attempt  a  prosecution  for  high  treason — though, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  too  desperate  for 
them  to  attempt !  If  they  do,  I  shall  make  my 
confession,  and  prepare  for  death.  Such  a  step 
would  either  immensely  accelerate  Repeal,  or  else 
throw  it  further  back  than  ever.’ 

“  But  the  real  nature  of  the  pro.seculion  was 
speedily  made  known  to  the  traversers.  When 
O’Connell  heard  that  he  and  his  fellow-patriots 
were  to  be  tried  for  a  *  conspiracy,*  he  scoffed  at 
the  whole  proceedings,  as  likely,  indeed,  to  be  ha¬ 
rassing  and  tedious,  hut  in  no  other  respect  formi¬ 
dable.  One  day  be  said  to  John  O’Connell,  *  I  do 
not  think  two  years’ imprisonment  would  kill  me; 
I  should  keep  constantly  walking  about,  and  take 
a  bath  every  day.* 

**  *  But  why  talk  of  imprisonment  at  all  ?  re¬ 
turned  John ;  *  surely  there  is,  please  God,  no 
danger  of  it* 

“  *  I  take  the  most  discouraging  view  of  the 
case,*  said  his  father  **  in  order  to  he  prepared  for 
the  worst.’  ** 

The  prosecution  ended  in  his  committal 
to  Richmond  Penitentiary,  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  when  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  verdict 
against  him  was  set  aside,  procured  his  en¬ 
largement  ;  which  took  place  in  grand  pro¬ 
cession,  and  with  every  circumstance  which 
could  mark  his  triumph  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Numerous  were  now  the  accessions 
to  repeal.  Demonstration  after  demonstra¬ 
tion  took  place,  which  marked  the  progress 
which  it  was  making  in  the  public  mind. 


[Nov. 

Many  believed,  that  by  no  stretch  of  power, 
could  the  career  of  the  demagogue  now  be 
arrested ;  and  when,  in  almost  regal  state, 
he  took  his  place  in  the  Rotunda,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  declarations  and  addresses  of  the 
deputations  who  came  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  tender  to  him  their  congratu- 
tion  and  confidence — we  had  almost  said 
their  homage  and  allegiance — the  scene  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  that  could  be 
imagined,  and  might  well  be  called  the 
very  apotheosis  of  agitation. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  prison  that  poor 
Smith  O’Brien  declared  himself  an  out-and- 
out  repealer.  The  delight  of  the  imprisoned 
Agitator  at  this  accession,  was  quite  un¬ 
bounded. 

“  On  being  visited  by  Smith  O’Brien  (who  had 
joined  the  Repealers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecutions),  be  took  him  by  both  hands,  saying, 
*  1  think  it  was  Providence  that  raised  you  up  to 
us  in  our  need;  I  look  on  your  adhesion  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  Providence  will  yet  do  for  us.* 

“  Mr.  O’Brien’s  junction  at  this  crisis  was  of 
very  great  value  to  the  Repeal  cause.  O’Connell 
said  that  *  he  did  the  best  thing  at  the  best  time.*  ** 

Alas,  poor  man !  what  does  he  himself 
now  think  of  the  course  upon  which  he  then 
adventured  ?  We  shall  not  hazard  a  con¬ 
jecture. 


B usiNEss  OF  THE  HousE  OP  COMMONS. — A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Committees  which  have  been  sitting 
this  session,  Public  and  Election  Committees,  and 
Committees  on  Private  and  Railway  Groups,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  with  the  names  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  l^n  serving  on  them,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  of  their  sittings.  This  will  show — 

44  Public  Committees,  some  of  them  of  more 
than  usual  importance,  with  an  average 
number  of  fifteen  Members  serving  on  each 
Committee. 

28  Election  Committees,  with  five  Members 
serving  on  each  Committee. 

14  Groups  on  Railw^  Bills,  with  five  Members 
serving  on  each  Group. 

17  Groups  on  Private  Bills,  with  five  Members 
serving  on  each  Groim. 

112  Other  Committees  on  Private  Bills. 

Of  the  Public  Committees,  that  on 
Commercial  Distress,  sat  39  days. 

Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting,  sat  39  days. 

Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Ex¬ 
penditure,  sat  40  days. 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  sat  37  days. 

The  average  number  of  petitions  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  ending.  1837  was  7,436;  during 
the  five  years  ending  1842  the  average  rose  to 
14,014,  being  an  increase  of  6,578  over  that  of  the 
preceding  five  years ;  during  the  five  years  ending 
1847,  the  average  rose  to  16,397,  being  an  increase 
of  2,383  over  that  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  number  of  petitions  presented  during  the 
present  session  is  upwards  of  IS, Report  of 
Sptcial  Committee. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

Essays  and  Tales,  by  John  Sterling :  collected  and  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Rector  of  Herstmonceux.  2  vols.  8vo.  Parker:  Lon¬ 
don,  1848. 


The  life  of  John  Sterling  must  not  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  failure.  The  accomplished  in 
his  history,  indeed,  is  small,  compared  with 
what  he  might  achieved  under  more  auspi¬ 
cious  circumstances.  But  in  him  there  was 
an  ill  match,  from  the  beginning,  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  nature.  The  body 
soon  gave  signs  of  being  unable  to  obey  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  higher  power 
to  which  it  owed  subjection.  This  fact  was 
not  favorable  to  anything  like  severe  disci¬ 
pline  in  early  life,  and  prevented  his  assign¬ 
ing  that  larger  space  to  the  obscure  processes 
of  self-culture  and  acquisition  which  would 
have  brought  his  faculties  into  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  action.  But  his  was  a  highly- 
gifted  and  a  noble  nature,  though  hard  to  re¬ 
strain  from  a  too  early  authorship,  and  liable 
to  a  somewhat  unsteady  course,  from  the 
want  of  a  better  “  grounding”  in  many  things 
at  the  outset.  Twenty  years  since,  there  was 
a  clique  of  talented  young  men  about  Lon¬ 
don,  just  entering  public  life,  from  whose 
lips  we  often  heard  the  name  of  Sterling, — 
men  who  appreciated  his  genius,  and  were 
confident  in  their  predictions  that  he  was  a 
man  to  “  do  something.”  And  now  his 
race  is  run,  and  these  two  volumes  of  frag¬ 
ments  are  all  that  we  possess !  How  com¬ 
mon  a  piece  of  history  is  this !  In  life,  how 
often  are  we  reminded,  that  the  morning 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  prophet  to  the  even¬ 
ing.  Here,  as  elsewhere  nature  puts  forth 
her  blossoms  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  her  fruits.  The  fragments  in  these 
volumes,  however,  are  of  no  ordinary  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  before  we  call  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
him  a  little  better  acquainted  with  their 
author. 

John  Sterling  was  bom  at  Karnes  Castle, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  July,  1806.  In  1810, 
his  parents  removed  to  Lknblithian,  in 
Glamorganshire,  where  they  remained  until 
1814.  In  1815,  they  settled  in  London. 
Thus  his  earliest  recollections  connected 
him  with  some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiful  appearances  of  nature ;  and  these 
memories  of  the  distant  and  the  past  be¬ 
came  to  him  as  an  almost  sacred  treasure- 


house,  from  which  his  genius,  in  later  life, 
diew  large  supplies  of  embellishment.  In¬ 
dications  of  the  pulmonary  disease,  which 
so  much  impeded,  and  at  length  terminated 
his  course,  were  observable  even  from  his 
childhood.  He  was  a  pupil  at  two  private 
schools,  before  being  admitted  to  Christ’s 
Hospital ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
his  boyhood,  the  loss  of  an  elder  brother 
had  deeply  affected  him,  and  awakened 
considerable  religious  feeling.  It  was  at 
Cambridge  that  he  became  known  to  Mr. 
Hare,  the  editor  of  these .  fragments,  and 
the  author  of  the  interesting  memoir  which 
precedes  them. 

“  Here,”  says  the  biographer,  “  I  was  soon  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  marks  of  his  genial  intellect  and 
spirit.  A  good  scholar,  indeed,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  phrase,  he  never  was:  few  English¬ 
men  become  so,  without  going  through  a  regular 
course  of  scholastic  instruction.  But  he  was 
something  better,  inasmuch  as  he  soon  showed 
that  he  could  relish  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
Greek  poetry,  and  the  practical  and  speculative 
wisdom  of  Greek  history  and  philosophy.  Thus 
began  an  acquaintance  which  subsequently  ripen¬ 
ed  into  one  of  the  most  precious  friendships 
vouchsafed  to  me  during  my  life.” — p.  9. 

But  Cambridge  disappointed  Sterling; 
and  the  causes  of  this  disappointment,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hare,  deserve  attention,  as 
bearing  on  the  utility  of  the  system  which 
has  grown  up  with  our  older  universities, 
and  which  is  still  to  so  large  an  extent  ob¬ 
stinately  retained : — 

“  In  the  regular  course  of  the  studies  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  Sterling  did  not  take  much  part.  Of  the 
genial  young  men  who  go  to  Cambridge,  many  do 
not.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  For  even 
where  the  alternative  is  not  blank  idleness,  or  in¬ 
tellectual  self-indulgence  and  dissipation,  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  a  young  man  to  lose  the  disciplina¬ 
ry  influence  of  a  prescribed  system,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  and  encouragement  of  intelligent  guides. 
It  is  perilous  to  set  sail  on  such  a  sea  as  that  of 
knowledge,  with  so  many  sirens  to  lure  us  astray, 
and  so  many  whirlpools  to  swallow  us  up,  and 
et  to  have  no  compass  or  pilot.  The  blame, 
owever,  in  such  cases,  does  not  rest  wholly  with 
the  pupils.  One  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
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from  the  prevalence  of  that  hollow  fallacy,  that 
emulation  in  the  chief  spring  and  spur  of  intellectual 
activity,  has  been  to  narrow  the  range  of  studies 
to  such  as  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  institut¬ 
ing  a  comparison  among  the  numerous  competi¬ 
tors;  that  is,  to  such  as  present  definite,  tangible 
results,  measurable  grain  by  grain.  Where  a 
positive  scale  is  adopted,  this  is  not  requisite  :  but 
where  each  candidate  is  to  have  his  relative  place 
assigned  to  him,  the  subject-matter  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  must  be  determinate,  and  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  proficiency  of  each  in  it  may  be  ascertain¬ 
able  with  exactitude.  It  is  true,  this  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  :  lesser  ments  will  often  be  estimated  above 
higher  ones,  and  much  will  ever  depend  upon 
chance ;  but  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  almost 
the  only  study  specially  fostered  by  the  university, 
and  rewarded  by  its  honors,  except  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  is  classical  phi¬ 
lology,  of  a  somewhat  meagre  kind,  hardly  rising 
beyond  grammatical  criticism,  and  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  archeology.  But  if  a  certain  class  of  stu¬ 
dies  is  specially  encouraged,  those  which  are  left 
without  this  encouragement  are  in  a  manner  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  contrast  of  the  sunshine  deepens 
the  shade.  When  a  race  is  going  on,  they  who 
do  not  join  in  it  are  mostly  mere  bystanders,  with 
no  higher  object  than  amusement.  At  all  events,  I 
they  cannot  partake  in  the  benefit  of  being  swayed 
and  borne  along  by  a  common  impulse  ;  they  lose 
the  stimulus,  so  powerful  with  the  young,  of 
sympathy  in  a  common  pursuit :  and  if  they  fol¬ 
low  any  peculiar  studies  by  themselves,  they  are 
thereby  set  in  a  kind  of  opposition  to  authority 
and  established  institutions,  are  led  to  look  upon 
them  with  dislike,  if  not  with  disdain,  and  to  feel 
an  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom. 
It  is  often  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  men 
of  the  world,  men  who  act  a  prominent  part  in 
public  life,  feel  little  affection  for  their  university. 
For  this  there  are  various  grounds ;  some  of  them 
connected  with  the  ordinary  temper  of  the  years 
spent  there,  which  is  seldom  reverential :  but  one 
cause  assuredly  is,  that  the  university,  in  many 
cases,  has  done  next  to  nothing  for  them.  Under  a 
conviction  of  this  sort.  Sterling  when  he  left  Cam¬ 
bridge,  wrote  of  it  in  the  “  AthenaBilm”  as  misera¬ 
bly  failing  in  fulfilling  its  office,  and  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  new  London  University,  in  which 
he  hoped  that  what  seemed  to  him  the  capital  de¬ 
fects  of  our  older  universities  might  be  remedied. 
This  may  be  censured  by  some  as  presumptuous ; 
but  it  arose  from  the  feeling  that  the  university 
had  not  supplied  him  with  the  discipline  and 
teaching  which  he  needed.” — pp.  10-13. 

Sterling  left  Cambridge,  accordingly,  in 

1827,  and  without  taking  his  degree.  In 

1828,  the  “  Athenaeum”  was  started,  and 
Sterling  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  give  to  that  journal 
the  high  place  which  it  at  once  attained. 

Mr.  Maurice,  his  friend,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  his  relative,  was  the  editor ;  and  of  the 
great  benefit  which  he  derived  from  the 
kindred  spirit  of  that  gentleman,  he  has 
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I  made  a  most  warm  and  grateful  record. 
Of  the  sixteen  papers  included  in  the  first 
of  these  two  volumes,  ten  were  published 
in  the  Athenaeum,  at  that  time,  besides 
the  Travels  of  Theodore  Elbert,  which 
extend  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages  in  the 
second  volume,  and  some  half-dozen  tales. 
By  the  way,  we  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr. 
Hare,  who,  upon  the  whole,  has  discharged 
his  function  as  editor  with  so  much  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  taste,  should  have  fallen 
into  the  unpardonable  blunder  of  arranging 
these  papers  in  so  unchronological  a  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  course  of  the  first  volume,  we 
leap  from  1828  to  1842 ;  and  in  the  second 
volume,  we  have  to  make  our  way  back 
again  to  the  beginning  of  that  interval. 
The  rhyme  or  reason  of  this  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover.  In  reading  the  papers  of  an  author, 
as  in  reading  his  life,  we  wish  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  to  go  on  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  end.  We  have  met  with  some 
other  instances  of  this  sort,  where  the  error 
has  surprised  and  annoyed  us  not  a  little. 
But  to  return  :  the  following  is  Mr.  Hare’s 
judgment  concerning  these  early  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  friend : — 

“  These  writings  show  powers  of  imagination 
and  reflection  very  remarkable  in  a  young  man  of 
two-and-twenty.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
precious  quality  in  them,  is  the  deep  sympathy 
with  the  errors  and  faults,  and  even  with  the  sins 
ol  mankind,  a  sympathy  which,  in  different  modes, 
characterizes  the  works  of  his  two  great  friends, 
Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  more  than  almost 
any  writers  I*knovv  of,  and  which  was  a  main 
cause  of  his  warm  admiration  for  the  latter.  This 
S5*mpathy  was  awakened  by  very  different  contem¬ 
plations,  and  proceeded  from  very  different  grounds 
from  those  which  lead  our  great  poet  to  lament. 
I*  Whatman  has  made  of  man;*  but  it  concurred 
with  him  in  that  lamentation.  It  arose  from  the 
deep  consciousness  of  partaking  in  the  same  sinful 
nature :  but,  while  it  acknowledged  the  power  of 
circumstances  in  making  men  what  they  are,  it 
did  not  therefore  exonerate  the  will  from  its  moral 
responsibility,  nor  would  it  have  left  men  to  con¬ 
tinue  what  they  are.  It  yearned  with  passionate 
intensity,  not  merely  to  improve  'their  circuni- 
stances,  but  also  to  speak  to  and  emancipate  their 
will,  by  calling  out  the  conscience  from  its  state  of 
stagnation,  or  of  maimed,  crushed  inertness.  Had 
Sterling’s  health  allowed  him  to  lead  an  active 
life,  to  this  work  he  would  have  devoted  it.  This 
was  what  he  always- stt  before  him,  when  he 
was  most  himself.  When  he  was  fain  to  content 
himself  with  lower  aims,  it  arose  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  debility  and  comparative  languor  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  encroachments  of  disease.” — pp. 
34,  35. 

While  thus  employed,  Sterling  became 
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known  to  Coleridge,  and  was  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  in  the  future  complexion  of  his 
thinking  and  taste  by  that  event.  His 
worship,  indeed,  was  extended  almost 
equally  to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
These  authors,  with  a  good  lift  from  Nie¬ 
buhr  to  boot,  gave  him  his  first  effectual 
help  in  getting  out  of  the  slough  of  Ben¬ 
thamism.  The  wonder  is,  that  such  a  na¬ 
ture  should  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
the  said  slough,  even  for  a  season.  That 
the  man  who,  if  our  memory  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  us,  was  his  frequent  antagonist  in 
youthful  debate,  Mr.  Roebuck  should  live 
and  die  in  that  marsh  of  conceit  and  ill- 
temper,  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand. 
Touching  power  in  debate,  the  skill  of 
Sterling  in  this  respect  appears  to  have 
been  extraordinary — 

“  In  the  debating  society  at  Cambridge,”  says 
Mr.  Hare,  “  Sterling  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  members.  I  have  been  told  by  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  among  his  contemporaries,  that,  of 
all  the  speakers  they  ever  heard,  he  had  the  great¬ 
est  gift  of  natural  eloquence.  On  this  I  never  had 
adequate  means  for  forming  a  judgment ;  but  his 
conversational  powers  were  certainly  among  the 
most  brilliant  I  have  witnessed.  In  carrying  on 
an  argument  I  have  known  no  one  comparable 
with  him.  In  addition  to  the  secondary  merits  of 
a  rich  command  of  language  and  illustration,  he 
used  to  show  a  mastering  of  the  subj’ect  matter, 
proceeding  from  the  singular  clearness  of  bis  un¬ 
derstanding  and  readiness  of  his  knowledge,  which 
even  when  his  adversaries  had  chosen  ground 
where  they  fancied  themselves  at  home,  took  them 
by  surprise  and  confounded  them.  He  seemed 
like  a  skilful  chess-player,  who  knew  by  antici¬ 
pation  how  his  opponent  was  going  to  move,  nay, 
foresaw  a  long  series  of  moves,  and,  like  Socrates, 
would  push  him  on,  move  after  move,  till  he  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  checkmated.  At  times,  too, 
be  would  maintain  a  contest  of  this  sort  against 
half  a  dozen  antagonists  at  once,  holding  the  reins 
of  four  or  six  in  hand  without  letting  them  get  en¬ 
tangled,  answering  all  in  turn,  and  having  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  for  each.” — p.  31. 

There  is  some  affinity  between  this  readi" 
ness  in  debate,  and  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Sterling  acquitted  himself  in  the  walks  of 
periodical  criticism.  But  such  criticism, 
somewhat  addicted  to  it  as  we  are  our¬ 
selves,  we  must  venture  to  say  is  consider¬ 
ably  hazardous  both  to  the  literary  and 
moral  taste  of  the  young  man  who  happens 
to  find  his  chief  occupation  in  it.  The  de¬ 
mand  incessantly  made,  that  such  writers 
should  aim  at  the  showy  and  the  brilliant — 
the  style  so  much  coveted  by  our  literary 
dram-drinkers ;  the  certainty  that  the  man 
who  does  many  things,  and  all  in  much 


haste,  will  do  nothing  well ;  the  temptation 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  partizanship ;  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  look  large,  and  to  become 
disputatious  and  dogmatic  ;  and  the  covert 
offered  to  all  indulgences  of  this  sort  by 
the  anonymous  character  of  such  writing — 
all  these,  it  must  be  confe.ssed,  are  circum¬ 
stances  fraught  with  danger  to  the  author 
and  to  the  man.  Hence  the  men  who  en¬ 
gage  in  such  service  are  generally  of  two 
classes — those  who  find  in  it  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  means  of  subsistence ;  and  those  who, 
much  as  they  might  prefer  some  calmer  and 
more  deliberate  employment  of  their  facul¬ 
ties,  give  themselves  to  labor  in  this  form, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  service  to  great  inte¬ 
rests  that  might  otherwise  suffer  injury. 
Most  literary  men,  indeed,  have  their  mo¬ 
ments  when  they  are  disposed  to  throw 
their  thoughts,  and  the  results  of  their 
reading,  into  the  space  and  shape  suitable 
to  periodical  literature  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  man  of  real  capacity  giving  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  such  authorship  from  choice. 
Nevertheless,  poverty — the  scholar’s  bride 
— may  wed  him  to  it,  or  a  mental  restless¬ 
ness  which  unfits  a  man  for  giving  a  very 
continuous  attention  to  any  one  subject,  or 
some  higher  motive,  may  prompt  him  to  be 
thus  self-denying.  Sterling  appears  soon 
to  have  become  aware  of  the  unhealthy  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  kind  of  labor  on  his  own  im¬ 
mature  knowledge  and  imperfect  mental 
discipline.  It  is  thus  he  expresses  himself 
on  this  point  : — 

“  The  desultory,  fragmentary  kind  of  thinking  to 
which  I  am  too  prone,  is  encouraged  by  the  habit 
of  composition  for  a  weekly  journal ;  and  I  feel  so 
strongly  the  necessity  of  educating  myself,  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  possible  not  to  let  a  line 
of  mine  be  printed  for  some  years  to  come.  But  I 
fear  this  cannot  be  :  I  must  go  on  sacrificing  the 
future  to  the  present ;  grinding  my  seed-corn,  and 
cutting  down  my  saplings.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come  in  my  case  for  acting  directly  upon  others.* 
Then,  after  mentioning  a  projected  tour  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  adds :  ‘  To  spend  some  time  at  Berlin  or 
Gottingen  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me,  inasmuch  as  at  all  events  it  would 
take  me  away  from  the  busy  idleness  of  London, 
and  the  wretched  technicalities  of  trade  literature. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  should  gain  more  by  going 
abroad,  than  by  withdrawing  myself,  if  possible, 
from  anything  like  my  present  occupations,  and 
calmly  studying  for  inward,  instead  of  outward 
ends.” — pp.  35,  36. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  with  such  feeling  Mr.  Sterling  ere  long 
separated  himself  for  a  while  from  connec¬ 
tions  which  compelled  him  to  go  on  pro- 
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ducing  when  he  should  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  to  be  constantly  putting  forth 
power  when  he  should  have  been  laboring 
to  secure  to  it  greater  discipline  and  com¬ 
pass.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  visited 
Paris ;  two  years  later  he  became  a  hus¬ 
band  :  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  em¬ 
barked,  in  a  state  of  impaired  health,  for 
the  West  Indies.  During  these  years  his 
mental  progress  was  considerable,  and  he 
became  so  much  the  subject  of  religious 
thoughtfulness  and  feeling,  as  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  It  was 
in  the  following  terms  that  he  wrote  during 
his  voyage  homeward  in  1833,  to  a  friend 
who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage : — 

*  The  prospects  of  your  future  life,  which  this 
event  presents  to  me,  are  a  great  and  substantial 
consolation.  I  have  a  somewhat  longer  experience 
than  you  of  the  benefit  of  marriage  to  a  man  whose 
heart  and  principles  are  scarcely,  or  very  recently, 
fixed  in  the  line  of  practical  Christianity.  I  write 
on  this  matter  with  more  confidence  and  gratitude 
than  I  could  have  expressed  a  very  few  months 
ago.  For  1  seem  to  myself  of  late  to  have  entered 
decidedly,  and  for  the  first  time,  into  possession  of 
those  blessings  which  are  offered  to  all  in  Christ’s 
redemption  ;  and  among  the  many  means  which, 
under  God’s  good  providence,  have  helped  me  so 
far  forward.  I  regard  my  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
my  child  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  chiefest.  I  also 
feel  that  I  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Coleridge, 
and  though  not  quite  to  the  extent,  to  Edward  Ir¬ 
ving.  I  have  read  the  Aids  to  Reflection  again  and 
again,  and  with  ever  new  advantage ;  and  in  the  ser¬ 
mons,  lectures,  and  discourses  of  Irving,  although 
his  unceasing  vehemence  makes  me  dizzy,  his  pole¬ 
mical  violence  repels  me,  and  I  see  much  rashness 
and  presumption,  and,  as  I  think,  some  positive  er¬ 
ror — I  yet  feel  throughout  the  love,  faith, and  hope, 
the  life  though  not  always  the  light,  of  a  richly- 
gifted  and  regenerate  man.  Aided  by  these,  disci¬ 
plined  by  many  grave  events,  and  not,  I  trust,  un¬ 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  begun  of  late  to  read 
the  Bible  with  diligence  and  unfailing  interest,  and 
have  in  some  degree  learnt  by  experience  the  pow¬ 
er  and  advantap  of  prayer ;  and  enjoy,  what  I 
never  knew  before,  and  what  even  now  is  che¬ 
quered  by  many  fears,  a  lively  and  increasing  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  world.  You 
must,  I  think,  know  the  hesitation  and  reluctance 
with  which  one  writes  in  this  way,  even  to  one’s 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  But  it  is  the  subject 
that  now  perpetually  fills  my  mind ;  and  I  think 
you  will  not  wish  that  I  should'have  gone  out  of 
the  way  to  seek  for  other  more  amusing  and  un¬ 
personal  topics.’ — pp.  45,  46. 

In  1834  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  be¬ 
came  curate  with  the  editor  of  these  volumes 
as  rector  of  Herstmonceux.  The  duties  of 
this  new  office  he  discharged  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  seriousness.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  1835  his  health  so  far 


[Nov. 

failed  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  responsibilities  as  parish  minister,  and 
returning  to  London,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Bayswater.  He  now  became  a  close 
student,  read  much  in  German  philosophy 
and  theology,  formed  many  plans  of  author¬ 
ship,  and  gave  himself  to  the  execution  of 
some  of  them  with  great  zeal  and  hopeful¬ 
ness.  During  nine  years  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Herstmonceux,  he  struggled 
against  his  malady,  and  made  such  uses  of 
his  intervals  of  comparative  vigor  as  were 
possible  to  him.  He  breathed  his  last  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  September,  1844,  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  beautiful  little  church-yard  of  Bon- 
church. 

The  interest  pertaining  to  the  story  of 
John  Sterling  is  two-fold.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at  in  what  he  did  as  a 
man  of  letters :  and  there  is  still  more 
deserving  our  attention  in  the  change  which 
came  over  his  spirit  subsequently  to  his 
leaving  Herstmonceux  with  respect  to  re¬ 
ligion.  His  literary  tastes  connect  him 
with  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  literature  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  and  in  the  gradual  divergence 
of  his  views  from  the  more  received  opinions 
on  Christian  theology,  the  history  of  his 
mind  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  change 
which  has  been  coming  over  the  educated 
mind  of  this  country  very  largely  during 
the  same  interval.  This  change  left  him  in 
possession  of  much  Christianlike  sentiment 
and  feeling,,but  severed  from  nearly  every¬ 
thing  distinctive  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

,  We  shall  first  make  a  few  selections  from 
these  volumes  illustrative  of  the  genius  of 
their  author  ;  and  shall  subsequently  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  religious 
history  of  John  Sterling,  as  presenting  a 
fair  sample  of  the  thinking  which  will  be 
found  to  constitute  a  large  chapter  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  time. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  two 
sets  of  papers,  one  entitled  ‘  Shades  of  the 
Dead,’  the  other  ‘  Critical  Essays.’  The 
shades  of  the  departed  are  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Joan  of  Arc,  Wycliffe,  Columbus, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Milton,  and  Burns. 
The  essays  are  on  Coleridge’s  Christabel, 
Napier’s  War  in  the^  Peninsula,  Montaigne, 
Simonides,  Carlyle,  Characteristics  of  Ger¬ 
man  Genius,  and  Tennyson’s  Poems,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  piece  entitled  ‘  The  Broad  Stone 
of  Honor,’  and  a  lecture  on  the  ‘  Worth  of 
Knowledge.’  The  second  volume  includes 
three  sete  of  papers,  under  the  titles, 
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‘  Fragments  from  the  Travels  of  Theodore  I  Columbus ;  and  we  shall  help  ourselves  to  think 

Elbert,’  ‘Thoughts,’  and  ‘  Tales  and  Apo- 1  ’"^hal  and  how  great  he  was.  The  wondrous  ma- 

loenes.’  Nearly  all  these  pieces  were  con- '  ®  P®".'  "“P- 

tributionsto  our  pcriodica'l  literature-to;'“7’ “““"’If"'*'*'’’' ®» 

t  .  .  .  r»  •  y '  foot  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery  to  implore  bread  for 

the  ‘Athenaeum,’  the  ‘  W  estmm^er  Review,’  ■  boy.  The  tall  and  majeilic  pauper,  with  his 
the  Quarterly  Review,  or  Blackwood  s  rujdy  cheek  tinged  by  years  and  hardship,  and 
Magazine.’  These  papers  properly  belong  bright  hair  so  early  turned  to  snow,  must  have  pre- 
to  two  ehronological  sections,  about  half  of,  sented  a  singular  portrait  of  freshness  and  courage, 
them  being  written  in  1828  and  1829,  the  ' but  not  overthrown  by  misfortune.  There 
remainder  bearing  dates  from  1837  to  1842.  |  ®  io  ^is  clear  grey  eye,  which,  while  he 

We  shall  select  I  few  passages  from  the 

earlter  seotton.  whtchwtll  enable  our  read- 1  be  had  in  himself  that  union  of  the  heroic  and 

ers  to  judge  of  the  style  in  which  Sterling  saintly  character  required  for  so  perilous  an  enter- 
acquitted  himself  as  a  critic  when  not  more ,  prise.  And  probably  he  who  heard  Columbus 
than  two-and-twenty.  Take  the  following  j  speak,  with  the  honest  and  earnest  simplicity 


from  the  close  of  his  sketch  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  history  of.Columbus : — 


through  all  his  life  so  peculiarly  belonging  to  him, 
must  have  perceived  a  power  in  his  words  that 
softened  the  contrast,  so  strange  to  us,  between  the 
“We  trace  him  with  more  than  the  intereat  ‘ '“"<>,‘''0",  o'  ‘ho  of'itefy  l>oggaf  and  the  vastness 
which  follows  a  hero  of  romance,  through  the  I  thought  which  he  announced.  O  immea- 

doubtful  and  adventurous  years  of  his  life.  There  [  scoj^  of  h^an  genius !  O  mighty  strength 

is  a  meditative  curiosity,  which  yearns  to  discover '  ^  "fi'serable  inequality  of  earth- 

in  what  obscure  and  silent  conjuncture  of  his  vi- 1  ijT  fortunes  !  0  mysterious  complication  of  mor- 
gorous  manhood  the  idea  of  the  world’s  comple- 1  power  and  weakness  !  How  wonderfully  are 


tion  by  his  means,  first  dawned  over  his  imagina¬ 
tion  :  we  can  only  know  that  his  mind  was  built 
up  into  its  strength  amid  the  incessant  affairs  of 
Mediterranean  commerce  and  war,  by  experience 
gathered  for  a  vile  price,  and  at  the  risk  of  life,  by 


they  all  displayed  in  the  story  of  Columbus !  And 
how  much  of  faith  in  the  sincere  and  humble 
workings  of  the  mind  may  we  certainly  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  minister  of  Provi¬ 
dence  a  mendicant  at  Palos — in  his  frail  skiff  the 


knowledge  slowly  and  dispersedly  collected,  and  j largest  of  the  worlds  continents 
above  all,  by  faith,  the  master  principle,  not  to  be  received  by  kings  with  more  than 

learned  from  without,  but  drawing  the  life,  and ,  honors  of  a  triumphant  con8ul--then  brought 
strength,  and  loveliness  of  all  things  to  its  own'*^  chains  from  his  own  new  worM  and  at  last, 
high  inward  service.  With  how  many  strange  on  a  neglected  bed  of  pain  and  death,  carrying  with 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  momentary  temptations  heavenly  hopes,  the  consciousness 

of  a  magical  fancy,  and  recurring  terrors  at  the  j  noble  a  deed  his  life  had  accomplished, 

very  rashness  of  his  own  conception,  must  this  ® 

great  man  have  contended,  whether  in  his  narrow  memory  of  another  pure  and  creative 

chamber,  or  on  the  unsteady  deck  of  some  paltry  |  ™ind.”  pp.  56-59. 

bark,  guided  between  Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  crew ;  *1*1  atm 

of  a  half-score  men,  by  him  who  was  first  to  break  Iq  bis  sketch  on  Milton,  our  author  in- 

the  gates  of  the  Atlantic !  Image  him  in  his  little ;  quires  after  the  secret  of  the  ‘  national  ad- 

cabin,  studying  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  solitary ;  miration’ with  which  he  is  regarded,  and 

lamp,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters,  traces  it  eminently  to  ‘  the  dignity  of  his 

the  marvellous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  character.’  There  is  much  in  the  following 

more  pregnant  pages  of  scripture,  in  which,  with  ;  ^  ^ 

tremulou.s,  yet  confident  expectation,  he  taught  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  i  ^ 

himself  to  read  the  memorable  prophecies  of  his;  i  j 

own  enterprises,  and  evidences  of  his  special  selec- 1  two-and-twenty  behind  them,  would  do  well 

to  ponder: — 

“  Milton  was  abundantly  skilled  in  the  dialectic 
art;  he  had  a  divine  intuition  into  the  logic  of 


tion.  Image  the  poor  adventurer,  the  son  of  the 
Genoese  wool-comber,  and  a  sailor  since  his  early 
boyhood,  wrestling  for  the  sense  of  some  dark 
saying  which  he  wanted  learning  to  interpret,  and 
finding  its  significance  come  gradually  glimmering |  poetry ;  but  he  was  not  particularly  remarkable 
out  of  the  page  at  the  call  of  his  earnest  reliance;!  among  men  of  geniuis  for  penetrating  and  com- 


conceive  him  weighing,  hesitating,  trembling,  turn 
ingto  the  stars  an  eye  of  hope,  repeating  a  hasty 
supplication  to  the  saints,  reviewing  in  his  thoughts 


prehensive  intellect.  This  is  very  clear  from  his 
political  and  theological  writings.  His  scheme  of 
government  is  that  of  a  purely  ideal  commonwealth. 


the  large  and  mixed  array  of  testimonies  on  which  I  and  has  the  fault  common  to  the  greater  number 
he  had  employed  years  in  building  up  his  trust,  j  of  such  conceptions,  that  it  never  could  be  prac 


resting  at  last  with  secure  triumph  in  the  certainty 
which  God  had  given  him,  till  again  he  turned 
away  with  terror  to  consider  the  inadequacy  of  his 
means  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Thus, 
by  the  effort  of  an  honest  imagination,  let  us  paint 
VoL.  XV.  No.  HI.  26 


tised,  except  among  beings  for  whom  no  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  would  be  necessary.  His  opinions  as 
to  a  church  establishment  are  of  an  exactly  similar 
description ;  and  no  imagination  less  powerful 
than  his,  could  have  realized  such  visions  to  any 
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mind.  Nor  could  these  phantom  plans  have  ob¬ 
tained,  in  the  thoughts  of  a  nation,  the  living  force 
necessary  to  their  action,  unless  every  man  had 
been  able  to  breathe  into  them  from  himself  a 
breath  of  existence  as  powerful  as  that  with  which 
they  were  imbued  by  their  creator.  But  this 
could  not  be.  The  roots  by  which  institutions 
hold  to  the  minds  of  most  men,  andvfraw  nourish¬ 
ment  from  them,  are  custom  and  antiquity,  far 
more  than  the  feeling  of  security,  the  love  of  or¬ 
der,  and  the  reliance  on  acknowledged  right  which 
influence  the  fewr  thoughtful  heads.  Milton  cut 
oflf  these  roots  in  himself,  and  nourished  his  theory 
by  stronger  and  deeper  ones,  penetrating  below  the 
surface,  into  the  reason  and  freedom  of  his  nature. 
His  plans  are  glorious  manifestations  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  But  in  politics  no  more  than  in  jioetry, 
could  he  lay  aside  the  austere  and  magnificent 
individuality  of  his  mind,  and  think  for  others 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are,  instead  of 
considering  them  as  repetitions  of  his  nobler  self. 
He  knew  little  of  the  tangled  complication  of  mo¬ 
dern  society — of  the  reciprocal  action  of  various 
classes — which  have  grown  up  and  been  sanction¬ 
ed  by  centuries,  of  all  the  ditferences  made  by  the 
increasing  importance  of  property  between  the 
commonwealth  of  England  and  that  of  Rome.  He 
saw,  in  his  idea  of  rulers,  the  combined  elements 
of  a  moral  and  a  civil  guardianship,  resembling, 
but  for  their  elective  title,  an  old  priestly  aristoc¬ 
racy.  The  people  were  in  his  eyes  a  body  whose 
freedom  would  best  be  secured  by  obedience  to 
these  governors ;  and  he  took  but  slight  account 
of  that  great  middle  mass  of  unripe  active  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient  world, 
but  the  power  of  which  over  civil  aflairs  and  lite¬ 
rature,  is  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
modern  times.  His  political  opinions  with  regard 
to  circumstances,  are  of  little  value  as  rules  lor 
practice.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  nor  peculiarly  to  any  age.  He  saw  no 
more  of  the  subtle  springs  and  interwoven  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  own  day,  than  of  any  other.  He 
would  have  W’alkedas  much  alone  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  as  in  that  of  Charles.  And  though  liv¬ 
ing  in  any  period  of  public  movement,  he  would 
have  flung  his  gigantic  shadow  over  the  field  of 
battle  contested  by  dwarfish  combatants,  his  mo¬ 
tives  would  have  been  entirely  different  from  theirs, 
and  he  would  have  stridden  among  them  without 
belonging  to  either  faction,  though  turning,  per¬ 
haps,  the  victory  at  his  will.  His  political  treat- 
tises  can  teach  the  active  statesman  very  little ; 
but  they  are  splendid  and  living  evidences,  for  him 
who  reads  aright,  of  the  freedom  and  earnestness, 
which  were  as  necessary  to  ihe  mind  of  Milton, 
as  the  air  of  heaven  to  the  world  ef  animal  exist¬ 
ence.  They  are  more  than  this;  they  are  memo¬ 
rable  assertions  of  that  possible  freedom  of  human 
nature,  which,  though  incapable  of  being  made 
the  broad  ostensible  basis  of  a  government,  must 
be  more  or  less  implied  in  every  polity  designed  to 
hold  together  beings  at  all  superior  to  the  brutes. 
In  them  he  calls  God  and  man  to  witness  that 
liberty  is  our  natural  inheritance ;  and,  though  not 
knowing  or  heeding  that  where  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  minds  of  men,  institutions  pretending  to  em- 
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body  it  must  be  hollow  and  dead,  he  is  yet  an  in¬ 
spired  moral  teacher,  proclaiming  that  it  is  every 
man’s  first  vocation  to  labor  for  freedom  in  himself, 
and  his  second  to  struggle  for  its  recognition  in  the 
laws  of  his  country.  And  thus  it  is  that,  where 
it  was  possible  for  Milton  to  succeed,  there  he  was 
successful.  He  taught  to  all  Europe  that  the  death 
of  Charles  was  not  a  mere  violence  of  an  aimless 
and  criminal  faction,  but  a  deed  which  alone  could 
make  evident  the  birth  and  rigor  of  a  new  power, 
a  hitherto  unheard-of  self-reliance  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  modern  state.  The  execution  of  that 
sovereign,  than  whom  a  falser  and  more  treach¬ 
erous  never  existed,  is  now  maintained  by  almost 
all  men  to  have  been  both  foolish  and  wicked.  But 
in  how  different  a  spirit  was  it  defended  by  Mil- 
ton,  from  that  in  which  it  was  treated  oi  by  the 
royalists,  who  condemned  it,  not  as  a  separate 
offence,  but  as  part  of  a  rebellion  more  just  and 
necessary  than  any  foreign  war  that  England  ever 
waged.  And  mistaken  though  he  probably  was 
in  his  defence  of  the  English  people,  let  us  not 
forget  how  nearly  the  language  and  doctrines  of 
that  mighty  pleading  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Areo. 
pagitica,  the  first  great  proclamation  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  has  now  become  the  most  familiar 
and  most  valuable  inheritance  of  every  one 
amongst  us.” — j)p.  76-78. 

Our  readers  will  trace  something  of  this 
game  ripeness  of  thinking,  in  the  paragraph 
on  Milton’s  notions  concerning  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity  and  ceremonies  : — 

“  His  views  of  church  government  are,  indeed, 
far  more  opposed  to  anything  that  could  safely  be 
practised,  than  his  political  theories.  But  we  may 
draw  from  them,  at  lea.si,  the  moral  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  hierarchies  and  ceremonies,  with¬ 
out  our  own  co-operation.  To  Milton  such  aids 
were  unnecessary.  The  ladder  is  needless  for  him 
who  has  an  angel’s  wings.  But  he  has  taught  us 
more  eloquently  than  almost  any  man,  that  the 
very  ladder  of  God  will  not  enable  the  cripple  or 
the  sluggard  to  mount  to  heaven.  In  this,  m  all, 
he  contends  for  the  activity  and  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  mind.  It  was  the  treasure  which  he  un¬ 
ceasingly  guarded,  it  was  the  citadel  which  he 
spent  his  life  in  defending;  it  was  the  faith  of 
which  he  was  the  great  apostle.  And  what, 
though  he  overlooked  the  humble  needs  of  the 
wayfaring  Christian,  who  fears  to  stand  alone  lest 
he  should  fall ;  the  time  shall  come  when  the 
meanest  and  the  weakest  will  be  lifted  side  by 
side  with  Milton,  and  feel  that  they  are  upheld  by 
that  inward  and  self-subsisting  force,  on  which 
they  dare  not  now  rely.” — p.  80. 

In  fact,  the  errors  adverted  to  in  these 
extracts  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  large 
class  of  gifted  men — men  whose  strong  pas¬ 
sions  give  a  one-sidedness  to  their  observa¬ 
tion  and  judgment.  In  all  things  they  are 
too  much  wedded  to  the  standard  of  their 
own  individuality.  Preachers  often  con¬ 
struct  and  elaborate  their  discourses  accord- 
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ing  to  some  model  presented  by  their  own 
ideal  notions  of  fitness,  in  place  of  looking 
to  their  hearers,  and  taking  their  notions 
of  fitness  from  the  condition  of  the  minds 
which  it  should  be  their  aim  to  instruct  and 
elevate.  So  is  it  with  many  in  reference  to 
plans  of  social  improvement.  They  devise 
schemes  which,  were  they  themselves  in  the 
place  of  society,  might  possibly  be  made  to 
work  with  some  good  effect.  But  the  mis¬ 
chief  is,  that  a  state  of  society  possessed  of 
the  amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  al¬ 
ways  supposed  in  such  schemes,  is  a  thing 
remaining  to  be  created.  It  would  be 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  legislate  for  men  as 
though  they  were  angels,  if  we  could  only 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  such — 
pleasant  to  believe  that  the  communities 
for  whose  behoof  governments  are  intended, 
are  so  enlightened  and  pure  as  really  not  to 
need  any  government  at  all — as,  in  fact,  to 
be  wronged  and  degraded  by  laws  which 
suppose  them  unwilling  to  the  performance 
of  anything  just,  wise,  or  benev  lent.  But 
during  a  little  season  at  least,  the  abstract 
in  these  matters  must  be  madv  to  yield  to 
the  practical— the  ideal  be  somewhat  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  common  sense.  ‘  My  laws,* 
said  Solon,  ‘  are  not  the  best  that  might 
be,  but  they  are  the  best  the  Athenians  can 
bear,’  and  Solon,  as  we  think,  was  a  man 
who  knew  something,  though  he  did  happen 
to  live  so  long  before  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
article  on  Coleridge’s  “  Christabel,”  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ” 
some  five-and-twenty  years  since.  A  more 
narrow-souled  piece  of  malignity  has  rarely 
disgraced  the  pages  of  a  critical  journal. 
But  time,  happily,  is  the  great  critic  :  it  re¬ 
verses  the  decisions  of  the  unjust  judge. 
The  handy-work  of  this  unknown  scribe  sur¬ 
vives,  but  survives  as  a  stigma,  fastened,  in 
retribution,  on  the  meanness  that  could  be 
parent  to  it,  and  not  as  a  disparagement  of 
the  reputation  against  which  it  was  direct¬ 
ed.  It  is  true,  every  man  who  would 
achieve  anything  in  thi.s  world,  and  do  it  in 
no  selfish,  trimming,  or  servile  spirit,  must 
lay  his  account  with  fighting  his  way  through 
much  of  this  literary  Billingsgate  ;  but  this 
does  not  cause  the  said  rhetoric  to  be  other 
than  it  is,  nor  preclude  us  from  our  feeling 
of  delight  when  we  see  Haman  suspended 
on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Morde- 
cai.  We  regret  we  cannot  find  space  to  in¬ 
sert  Sterling’s  able  critique  entire,  and  to 
furnish  bits  from  it  would  be  only  to  do  it 


injury.  IIow  Sterling  wrote  on  subjects  of 
this  nature  in  his  riper  years,  may  be  best 
seen  in  his  article  on  Tennyson,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  so  late 
as  1842. 

But  Sterling’s  most  profound  papers  arc 
these  on  Montaigne  and  Carlyle.  The  ela¬ 
borate  paper  on  Carlyle  makes  a  much  near¬ 
er  approach  towards  a  just  estimate,  both 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  of  that  highly 
gifted  writer  than  we  have  before  met  with 
from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  professed  admi¬ 
rers.  In  adverting  to  the  work  of  this  au¬ 
thor  on  the  French  Revolution,  Sterling 
exposes,  with  great  vigor  and  manliness, 
and  with  a  resolute  honesty  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired,  especially  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  thus  expressing  himself 
concerning  the  writings  of  a  personal  friend 
— the  grand  defects  of  the  Carlyle  philoso¬ 
phy — viz  ,  its  everlasting  assumption  that 
the  destruction  of  nearly  everything  that  is, 
must  be  good,  while  scarcely  the  slightest 
efibrt  is  made  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
anything  really  better  at  hand  that  may  be 
put  into  its  place— a  philosophy  which  does 
not  favor  the  Hamlet  maxim  about  “  the 
ills  we  have,”  but  is  ever  iterating  the  re¬ 
verse. 

“  Yet  does  this  book,”  says  Sterling,  “  contain 
many  sayings,  which  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
might  be  pardoned  if  he  wished  to  blot  out  with 
teais.  These  are  painful  in  different  ways,  and 
would  be  hard  to  class  under  one  head.  But  their 
most  general  character  is  that  of  a  haired  for 
things  as  they  are,  shovving  itself  in  cool  mockery 
at  their  destruction,  and  in  joy  at  manifestations, 
however  monstrous,  of  the  will  to  destroy  them  ; 
a  temper  which,  discovered  in  a  man  so  superior 
to  the  average  even  of  thinking  men,  gives  much 
to  jionder  on,  and  at  least  something  heartily  to 
lament.  Among  passages  of  this  cast,  we  remem¬ 
ber  none  so  obviously  and  so  afflictly  perverse  and 
noxious,  as  the  conclusion  of  his  account  of  the 
September  massacres. 

“  It  is  harilly  necessary  to  say,  that  we  have  no 
liking  for  the  slimy  mud-sea  of  corruption  into 
which  the  French  government  and  higher  classes 
had  sunk  theins.dves  during  the  last  century.  I 
any  consideration  could  increase  the  disgust  which 
the  spectacle  raises,  it  would  be  that  they  brought 
the  jHiople  to  a  stale,  or  left  them  in  one  which 
made  the  villanies  of  the  llevolulion  possible, 
w  hile  rendering  the  Revolution  itself  a  most  neces- 
shry  and  wholesome  purification.  But  these  views 
have  nothing  in  them  to  diminish  the  horror, 
which  all  but  madmen,  or  sane  men  in  moments  of 
madness,  feel  at  such  proceedings  as  those  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  for  in  these  there  was  the  foulest,  mo.*!t 
astounding  proof  of  the  extent  and  force  of  wick¬ 
edness,  rankling  under  the  smooth  suifoce  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  life. 
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“  The  deliberate  slaughter  in  broad  day, — nay,  i  from  the  commonness  of  the  one  and  the  rarity  of 
day  after  day,  in  the  chief  and  most  j>oli8hed  city  the  other  fact;  as  a  death  by  fever  attracts  less 
of  the  continent, — of  many,  many  hundreds  of  per-  notice  than  a  death  by  drowning.  But,  0  !  shame, 
fectly  helpless  men  and  women,  trembling  prison- 1  shame  to  use  the  wonderful  power  of  words  for 
ers  locked  up  in  gaols,  with  no  offence  pretended  |  thus  darkening  men’s  plainest  and  holiest  know- 
against  them,  but  that  they  wished  to  preserve  the  1  ledge  !  The  difference  is  not  in  many  or  few, 
social  advantages  which  they  had  inherited  from  custom  or  no  custom,  hodden  or  scarlet,  but 
long  generations  of  their  ancestors, — this  was  an  |  in  the  souls,  the  purposes,  the  feelings  of  the  men 
act  of  desperate  and  cowardly  brutality,  which  may  who  do  the  deed.  I.«t  a  hundred  thousand  people, 
well,  even  now,  make  any  human  being  shudder  once  in  ten  centuries,  perish  by  earthquake ;  and 
at  the  amount  of  moral  poison  hidden, — perhaps  yet  a  single  midnight  murder,  wrought  by  revenge 
still  working, — in  the  veins  of  modern  society,  or  avarice,  such  as  every  day’s  newspaper  re- 
No  one  but  a  blockhead,  and  that  one  speaking  cords,  is  to  the  eye  of  reason  a  more  fearful,  awful 
with  extempore  inspiration,  rather  than  with  a  occurrence  than  the  wude  destruction  of  a  city, 
moment’s  forethought,  would  allege  the  number  Nature’s  immediate  extinction  of  myriads  of  her 
of  lives  destroyed,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  children  is  but  doing  at  once  what  she  does  hourly 
prove  that  the  thing  was  not  done  heedlessly  as  throughout  the  world ;  now,  indeed,  in  a  way 
insignificant.  And  if  pestilence,  or  the  shipwreck  more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  yet  with  no 
of  a  fleet,  had  devoured  ten  times  as  many,  who  peculiar  moral  import.  But  the  existence  in  one 
would  now  be  at  the  pains  to  speak  of  the  matter  ?  I  man  of  the  spirit  of  Cain — of  cunning,  ruthless 
The  curse  of  the  thing  is  in  the  black,  malignant  j  malignity,  which  casts  aside  not  only  all  human 
passions  which  urged  on  the  work.  It  may  no  |  compassion,  but  the  divine  reverence  for  the  life  of 
doubt  be  alleged  that  the  crime  was  one  not  of  pas-  man  as  a  thing  consecrate  and  inviolable, — and 
sion  but  of  policy,  and  done  to  frighten  the  Royal-  this  at  no  bidding  of  sudden  passion,  and  in  no 
ists  into  quiet  during  the  struggle  against  the  Prus-  hot  thirst  of  conflict,  much  less  at  the  clear  com- 
sian  army.  But  even  supposing  that  there  was  mand  of  reason,  which  authorizes  the  judge  to 
any  danger  at  all  of  an  aristocratic  insurrection, !  condemn  the  desperately  guilty,  the  soldier  to  fight 
which  the  historian  does  not  attempt  to  establish,  |  for  his  own  country  against  a  foreign  one, — this 
it  is  plain  that  so  enormous  a  precaution  never  could  j  is  a  new  and  peculiar  fact,  sufficient  to  appal 
have  been  resolved  upon,  but  by  men  either  utterly  j  every  man  not  too  near  the  brutes  for  even  the 
vitiated  in  their  whole  souls,  or  at  the  moment  un-i  dimmest  meditation.  In  a  battle  how  different  is 
der  the  influence  of  the  most  atrocious  feelings,  the  case,  where  the  man  who  takes  life  no  less 
Probably  the  authors  of  the  massacre  are  guilty  in  ;  exposes  his  own;  where  the  sense  of  right  is  so 
both  respects.  Thus  it  was  that  they  broke  strong  that  not  only  the  base  and  ferocious,  but 
through  all  the  restraints  of  moral  custom,  which  i  the  gentlest  and  most  thoughtful,  feel  themselves 
he  who  defies,  except  in  order  to  promote  some  engaging  in  no  vile,  unhallowed  work,  but  are 
still  higher  than  customary  truth,  is  in  the  most :  purified  and  nerved  by  sympathies,  beliefs,  and 
justly  hateful  class  of  human  beings,  and  not  the  that  religious  help  of  custom, — by  patri- 
less  hateful,  the  more  we  hold  him  also  deplora-  otism,  loyalty,  discipline,  pride  of  profes- 
ble.  sion,  fellow  feeling  with  thousands  equally 

“  It  is  on  this  very  ground  that  is  placed  a  half-  perilled,  and  the  ennobling  sense  of  danger  en- 
explicit,  faltering  defence, — not  the  less  grievous  countered  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, — which  all  so 
because  spoken  with  some  reserve.  The  conclud- !  light  up  with  their  blaze  the  whole  of  life,  that 
ing  words  of  the  narrative  are  these  (vol.  iii.  p.  j  the  shades  of  death  are  lost  and  melt  away  in  the 
66) :  ‘  Instead  of  shrieking  more,  it  were  perhaps '  splendor.  But  in  the  cold,  tame,  dangerless  as- 
edifying’ — alas,  no  ! — ‘to  remark,  on  the  other  sassi  nation  of  a  herd  of  miserable  prisoners,  from 
side,  what  a  singular  thing  customs  (in  Latin,  j  mere  hatred  of  their  class  and  names,  or  even,  if 
mores)  are ;  and  how  fitly  the  virtue,  virtus,  I  you  w’ill,  from  the  wish  to  intimidate  others, — 
manhood,  or  worth,  that  is  in  man,  is  called  his  and  in  its  inconsistency  with  all  the  practices  of 
morality  OT  customariness.  Fell  slaughter,  one  of  modern  life,  which  had  no  palliation  of  habit  to 
the  most  authentic  products  of  the  pit  you  would  disguise  the  hideousness  of  the  act, — who  does 
say,  once  give  it  customs,  becomes  war,  with  laws  not  see  a  revelation  of  evil  sufficient  to  dishearten 
of  war,  and  is  customary  and  moral  enough  ;  and  |  and  sorely  wound  the  highest  faith  in  all  possibili- 
red  individuals  carry  the  tools  of  it  girt  round  ties  of  good 

their  haunches,  not  without  an  air  of  pride, —  “Thoughts  so  plain  and  sad  as  these  Mr.  Car- 
which  do  thou  nowise  blame.  While,  see!  so  lyle  will  call  *  inarticulate  shrieking^  and  will 
long  as  it  is  but  dressed  in  hodden  or  russet,  and  speak  of  the  ^  unde  mouths  of  blockheads!  We 
revolution,  less  frequent  than  war,  has  not  yet  got  should  be  sorry  to  exchange  the  sorrow  for  his  ill- 
its  laws  of  revolution,  but  the  hodden  or  russet  in-  timed  and  poorly-imagined  sophistry  and  scorn, 
dividuals  are  uncustomary, — 0,  shrieking,  beloved  painful  as  such  regret  is,  against  the  sardonic 
brother  blockheads  of  mankind,  let  us  close  these  comfort  with  which  he  will  no  doubt  regard  all 
wide  mouths  of  ours ;  let  us  cease  shrieking,  and  similar  comments. 

begin  considering  1’  •«  it  must,  however,  be  said,  that  there  are  few. 

From  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine  otherwise,  if  any,  other  passages  so  wretchedly  perverse  as 
than  that  the  writer  conceives  the  difference  to  our  this;  and  much  of  the  book,  probably  by  far 
feelings  of  the  death  of  a  thousand  persons  in  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is  as  pure  and  grand  in  feel- 
tattle,  and  the  same  number  by  massacre,  arises  ing,  as  it  is  distinct  and  glowing  in  the  images 
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which  It  presents.  It  is,  however,  throughout 
a  book  that  makes  the  heart  acht  more  than  Taci¬ 
tus,  though  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  It  has 
nothing  to  cheer,  nothing  to  tranquillize.  But 
that  which  most  agitates,  and,  like  sorcery,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  reader,  is  not  the  tale  of  idle  folly, 
drivelling  on  till  it  ends  in  the  worse  earnest  of 
madness  and  horror,  thickening  the  pure  sunshine 
with  the  reek  of  death ; — not  the  overthrow  into 
internal  ruin  of  the  oldest  and  most  habitual  state 
of  things,  with  all  its  horrors  brought  before  the 
mind’s  eye  as  distinctly  as  if  present  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  teaching  the  least  considerate  how 
insecure  for  all  men  are  the  softest  and  most 
valued  circumstances,  and  that  he  only  who  can 
always  be  faithful  to  himself,  has  ought  lasting  to 
rely  on.  That  which  darkens  and  scares  us  more 
than  all  this,  is  the  perpetual  sense  of  the  writer’s 
wasting  toil  of  heart,  of  the  immeasurable  weight 
of  pain  and  grief  w’hich  he  has  not  ceased  to  bear, — 
the  stern  resolve  compressing  the  mad  furies  of 
the  soul,  but  unable  to  cast  them  out.  What  a 
spectacle  is  it  to  see  such  a  man  as  this,  so  rich 
in  endowment,  so  decisive  and  victorious  in  |)er- 
formance,  who  yet  finds  the  world  and  the  world’s 
law,  and  the  law  of  his  own  nature,  so  ill  a  friend 
to  him,  that  he  more  sympathizes  with  almost  the 
worst  rebellion  against  all  law,  than  with  almost 
the  best  submission  to  it;  that  he  thinks  a  Roland, 
a  Vergniaud,  only  ridiculous;  a  Turgot  coldly  re¬ 
spectable  ;  while  a  greedy  ruffian,  Danton,  a  mass 
of  brutal  self-will  and  reinless  appetite,  kindles 
his  admiration,  and  almost  his  love  !” — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
366-373. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  homage  to  the  philosophy 
which  ends  in  fault-finding.  That  is  one 
of  the  sorriest  of  trades ;  no  man  needs 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  any  sort  to  fol¬ 
low  it.  But  when  our  modern  prophet 
goes  beyond  this,  and  becomes  enamored 
even  with  bad  men,  purely  because  doing 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  becomes  fer¬ 
tile  in  excuses  for  crime,  purely  because 
perpetrated  to  that  end,  we  then  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  defect  of  which  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  wisdom  which  before  was 
merely  one-eyed,  now  becomes  evil-eyed — 
savoring  more  of  Pandemonium  than  of 
Paradise.  We,  too,  say,  down  with  the 
bad — down  with  it  everywhere ;  if  you  are 
only  prepared  to  show  that  the  vacuum  thus 
created  is  likely  to  be  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  better,  and  not  with  something 
worse.  There  may  be  worse  things  than 
the  supremacy  of  law.  Bad  laws  may  be 
better  than  none.  Young  anarchy  may  be 
less  endurable  than  old  oppression.  Strange 
that  men  should  become  old,  and  famous 
as  philosophers  too,  and  need  to  be  reminded 
of  such  truths. 

The  “Tales  and  Apologues”  in  these 


volumes  appeared  in  the  “  Athenaeum  ”  of 
1828  and  1829,  or  in  “  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  subsequently  to  1837.  These  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  taste  and  intelli¬ 
gence  indicated  in  the  extracts  we  have 
given  from  the  author.  But  our  limits  re¬ 
quire  that  we  should  now  proceed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  promise,  to  mark  the  change  in 
respect  to  religious  opinion  which  came 
over  the  mind  of  Sterling  in  his  later  years. 

We  have  said  that  the  history  of  his 
mind  in  this  view  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  change  which  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  educated  mind  of  this  country  to  a 
a  very  large  extent  during  the  same  inter¬ 
val.  We  have  observed  the  religious  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  he  committed  himself  to  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman.  His  attention  to 
his  parish  duties  at  Hcrstmonceux  was 
marked  by  his  characteristic  energy.  His 
aim  was  manifestly  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  call  forth  their  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  to  make  them  feel 
their  own  sinfulness,  their  need  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  then  to  lead  them  to  a  recognition 
of  the  Divine  love  by  which  that  redemp¬ 
tion  is  offered  to  us.  In  visiting  them,  we 
are  told,  he  was  diligent  in  all  weathers,  to 
the  risk  of  his  own  health,  which  was 
greatly  impaired  thereby  ;  and  his  gentle¬ 
ness  and  considerate  care  for  the  comforts 
of  the  sick  won  their  affection,  so  that, 
though  his  stay  was  very  short,  his  name  is 
still,  after  a  dozen  years,  cherished  by  ma¬ 
ny.  It  was  his  manner  to  note  down  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  interested  him. 
Piles  of  these  memoranda  were  destroyed 
during  his  last  illness,  but  the  following, 
through  a  happy  accident,  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  No  candid  nonconformist  will  read 
such  a  record  without  regarding  the  writer 
with  sincere  sympathy  and  respect : — 

“  The  only  w'ay  for  a  clergyman,  the  best  way 
for  all,  to  regard  the  parish  they  live  in,  is  as  a 
church,  in  the  primitive  sense  ol  the  word;  that 
is,  a  community  of  people  called  by  God’s  grace 
from  the  world,  that  is,  from  following  their  own 
desires,  their  own  theories,  their  own  interests,  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  end  of  man’s 
existence,  made  known  to  us,  and  attainable  by  us 
through  Chri.st  Jesus, -this  end  being  a  moral  union 
with  God.  This  view  ought  to  determine  all  our 
outward  duties ;  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  do 
so,  which  could  only  be  by  our  having  inwardly 
the  mind  of  Christ,  it  would  perjietually  serve  in 
return  to  awaken  us  to  more  lively  personal 
communion  with  Him,  and  imitation  of  Him. 
The  only  adequate  examples  I  know  of,  how  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  not  reststed  and  grieved  by  us, 
would  lead  us  to  regard  our  relations  towards  our 
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fellow  members  in  our  particular  church,  are 
those  of  the  great  apostles  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 
I  consider  it  no  small  calamity,  that  men  are  com¬ 
monly  so  persuaded  of  the  total  difference  in  kind 
between  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
these  men,  and  in  those  of  all  other  Christians, 
that  laymen  have  altogether,  and  clergymen  al¬ 
most,  ceased  to  regard  them  as  models  for  us,  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  abstinence  from  acts  of  sin.  A  little 
knowledge  and  reflection  will  prove  the  erroneous¬ 
ness  of  this  view :  and  every  mind  which  feels 
any  earnest  sympathy  with  them,  has  a  witness 
in  itself  that  it  is  called  to  a  like  kind,  however 
inferior  in  extent  of  action.  Now  let  us  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  consider  how  one  of  them,  says  St. 
Paul,  would  be  likely  to  act,  if  placed  in  another 
age  than  bis  own,  and  contined  to  one  small  di¬ 
vision  of  country — in  short,  if  he  were  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  a  modern  parish  priest.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  he  would  substitute,  for  his  former  wide  ex- 


jnot  a  mere  legend,  (see,  for  instance,  the  names), 
and  yet  significant  of  what  ?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Cain’s  phnishment,  and  of  the  mark  set 
!  upon  him  ?  I  will  own  to  you,  that  the  more  I  go 
[into  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  ground  I  find 
for  hesitating  about  the  great  physical  miracles, 
I  from  the  apparent  mixture  of  alloy  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives,  their  slight  outward  authority,  and  the 
jdifllculties  of  any  scheme  that  would  furnish  a 
(previous  ground  for  the  facts,  and  yet  account 
for  the  imperfection  of  our  record  of  them.  But 
I  am  far  from  giving  the  thing  up;  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook  the  continuity  of  the  faith  in 
a  revealed  monotheism  among  the  Jews,  from 
Abraham  to  Christ,  or  to  doubt  that  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  and  inward  experience  bring  out  more  and 
more  the  reality  and  exclusiveness  of  his  claims 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  would  give  much  for  a  commentary  by 
Tholuck  or  Olshausen  on  the  Old  Testament,  si- 


cursions,  the  greatest  possible  intensity  of  influence  | 
in  detail  ?  It  w’ould  be  no  longer  from  Jerusalem  | 
to  Damascus,  to  Arabia,  to  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ephe¬ 
sus,  Phillippi,  Athens,  Corinth,  Rome,  that  he 
would  travel :  but  each  house  would  be  to  him ! 
what  each  of  those  great  cities  was, — a  place! 
where  he  would  bend  his  whole  being,  and  spend  ! 
his  heart,  for  the  conversion,  purification,  of  those  ! 
under  his  influence.  If  Paul  would  have  done  j 
this,  each  of  us  ought  to  try  to  do  so.” — pp. 
xlix — li. 

But  sickness,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  com¬ 
pelled  the  writer  to  relinquish  the  kind  of| 
duties  which  had  suggested  these  reflections ; 
and  the  study  of  German  authors,  both  in 
ethics  and  theology,  with  which  he  became 
occupied  subsequently,  produced,  ere  long, 
a  very  perceptible  change  in  his  manner  ofi 
dealing  with  the  Scripture  testimony.  To 
Christianity  he  still  adhered,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  judgment,  as  firmly  as  ever  ; 
but  the  freedom  with  which  he  learned  to 
interpret  or  discard  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  betrayed  the  dangerous  influence  to 
which  his  mind  had  become  subject.  In  j 
1836,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hare  as  follows  : — j 

“  The  discourses  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
pains  with  begin  to  look  more  shapely.  I  hope 
before  long  to  send  you  the  contents  of  a  volume 
to  look  at  it.  I  premise,  before  any  biblical  in- 
uiry,  three  essays  on  God,  on  Revelation,  and  on 
in.  I  then  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Scriptures, 
following  this  by  dissertations  on  Inspiration,  IVIi- 
racles,  and  Prophecy,  and  then  add  six  or  seven 
consecutive  discourses  on  the  main  topics  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  the  Fall.  Of  this,  more  than  half  is  actu¬ 
ally  written  out,  anti  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
second  half  on  the  New  Testament.  I  have  just 
finished  an  essay  or  discourse  on  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall,  which  pretty  well  satisfies  my  own  mind 
as  to  the  main  outlines;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  my 
way  as  to  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
narrative  is  evidently  meant  to  be  significant,  and 


milar  to  that  of  the  latter  on  the  New.  I  have 
ju.st  read  Schiller’s  lecture  on  the  Sending  of 
Moses,  which,  if  there  were  nothing  else  against 
it,  would  I  think,  be  sufficiently  overthrown  by 
the  patriarchal  history,  in  which  the  evidence  of 
reality,  and  resting  on  contemporary  documents, 
or  wonderfully  accurate  tradition,  seems,  from  the 
progressive  continuity  in  the  most  minute  points, 
to  be  perfectly  irresistible.  I  must  have  much 
misrepresented  myself,  if  I  have  said  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  coloring 
of  the  Gospel  arises  only  from  the  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  Lord’s  birth  in  Judea.  My 
difliculty  is,  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  think 
so,  considering  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
he  must  have  begun,  like  Paul  at  Athens,  by 
preaching  an  ‘  unknown  God  ;’  and  this,  probably 
the  only  and  indispensable  point  of  transition,  for 
the  early  churches  beyond  Judea,  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  was  the  faith  of  the  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  and  the  yearnings  of  those  with  whom, 
though  unconverted,  the  Jews  had  intercourse, 
for  further  knowledge  of  the  One  and  righteous 
God  of  Israel.  But  for  the  spiritual  faith  and 
ethics  of  the  Jews,  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  the  Old  World  with  which 
the  New  could  connect  itself ;  and  the  Gospel 
would  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  like  a  mete¬ 
oric  stone,  instead  of  rising  into  view  as  the  purest 
portion  of  a  vein  coeval  with  the  creation,  and  of 
which  everything  else  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  ore  or 
the  dross.  But  the  obscurity,  to  my  mind,  lies  in 
this — that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  the 
Hebrew  records  afford  clear  and  lively  evidence  of 
this  evangelic  element  in  the  old  world,  in  the 
same  degree  they  are  free  from  the  mixture  of  the 
prodigiously  miraculous ;  and  therefore  one  cannot 
but  ask  whether  the  physically  marvellous  be  not  a 
!  separate  alloy.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  possi- 
I  bility  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  at 
the  epoch  of  the  constitution  of  a  monotheistic 
nation,  all  things  may  have  been  in  a  more  out¬ 
ward  state,  and  connected  themselves  necessarily 
with  more  visible  manifestations  of  the  spiritual 
system  around  us  and  within  us ;  and  that  the 
evolution  of  the  Inward  through  the  Visible  into 
amazing  phenomena,  may  have  been  the  necessa- 
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ry  characteristic  of  such  a  perio<],  and  the  only 
mode  of  bringing  liome  to  men’s  apprehensions 
the  idea  of  the  Reality  of  a  Will  and  Reason  rul¬ 
ing  our  nature,  and  the  kindred  archetype  of  the 
peculiarly  human  in  man  You  have  now,  very 
roughly  ami  slenderly  stated,  what  is  difficulty 
in  the  matter ;  and  any  hint  you  can  give  me  to¬ 
wards  the  solution,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  i 
rubies.  Rut  I  must  add,  that  any  painfulness  of 
interest  on  the  question  arises  entirely  fiom  the 
state  of  opinion  on  the  matter  in  this  country ; 
as  no  possible  view  of  it  would,  to  my  mind,  one 
whit  weaken  the  security  of  the  Gospel,  any  more 
than  the  overthrow  of  ihe  old  notion  of  the  un¬ 
compounded  elemental  nature  of  atmospheric  air 
would  tend  to  impede  the  breathing  of  the  unde¬ 
ceived  philosopher.”— pp.  lx — Ixiv. 

The  italics  in  this  passage  are  our  own. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
seeds  of  sceptical  speculation  had  taken 
deep  root  at  this  time.  Sterling  clung, 
with  all  his  former  confidence,  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  sinfulness,  and  to  the  need 
of  atonement  and  redemption.  No  system 
which  did  not  embrace  clear  and  strong 
views  on  these  points  could  be  regarded  by 
him  as  harmonizing  with  the  facts  and 
wants  of  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  thus  he  expresses  his  growing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  our  more  received  views  of  theolo¬ 
gy  and  with  his  own  church  system,  towards 
the  close  of  1 836  : — 

“  I  constantly  meditate  larger  and  more  connect¬ 
ed  performances,  ami  of  late  have  been  speculating 
chiefly  on  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  at  last 
breaking  the  charmed  sleep  of  English  theology  by 
a  book  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  I  sent 
to  England  for  a  volume  on  Inspiration,  lately 
published  by  a  learned  dissenter,  a  Dr.  Henderson. 
He  means  well  enough,  but  merely  takes  the  old 
ground,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  the  obvious 
objections  as  to  discrepancies,  &.c. ;  and  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  much  more  afraid  of  offending  his  brethren 
by  his  denial  of  literal  dictation,  than  of  disap¬ 
pointing  intelligent  inquirers  by  leaving  all  their 
doubts  unanswered.  His  argument,  e.  g.,  for  the 
inspiration  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  amounts  nearly  to 
this — that  Mark  was  probably  infallible,  because 
he  w’as  an  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  because  Dr. 
H.  would  be  abused  by  other  dissenting  ministers 
if  he  allowed  that  he  was  not.  But  make  it  ever 
so  plain  that,  in  upsetting  this  dead  idol,  one  was 
striving  for  Christianity,  and  not  for  critical  and 
historical  science  merely,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
any  clergyman  caught  in  the  fact  must  abandon  all  i 
notion  of  acting  for  the  future  in  any  ecclesiastical  | 
function.  It  has  struck  me,  that  if  my  life  should 
be  prolonged,  as  I  must  probably,  at  all  events, 
relinquish  all  public  ministration,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  peculiarly  well  situated  for  trying  to  do  some 
good  of  this  kind  to  theology.  The  materials  are 
all  prepared  and  abundant  in  the  books  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  I  find  I  could  not  conscientiously  publish 


the  things  I  wrote  some  time  ago  about  the  Old 
Testament.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  seem  to  me 
too  uncertain  to  justify  me  in  professing  that  tho¬ 
rough  and  religious  faith  in  them  which  1  do  not 
entertain.  Christianity,  however,  has  lost  none 
of  Its  value  in  my  eyes ;  and  I  read  Schleiermacher 
with  increased  satisfaction.  1  have  been  looking 
into  Rayle;  he  is  a  strange  fish,  with  no  more 
heart  or  imagination  than  a  slug,  and  yet  honest 
and  good-natured.” — .xciv,  xcv. 

About  a  month  after,  recurring  to  the 
•  1  ’  ° 
same  topics,  he  says — 

“  Of  the  speculative  and  arduous  books  at  my 
command  here,  my  favorite  at  present  is  Schleier- 
macher’s  Sermons,  which  I  have  begun  to  read 
consecutively,  and  find  in  them  infinite  food  for 
reflection,  and  strong  and  constant  impulses  to 
good.  1  had  never  read  them  at  all  till  about  a 
month  ago,  and  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
compass  and  value  which  they  seem  to  me  to  pos¬ 
sess.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  set  him  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  minds  like  Tholuck’s ;  but  what  they 
have  in  common  is  found  in  him  in  such  fulness, 
clearness,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  supported 
by,  or  rather  supporting  such  an  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge,  such  a  conscientious  sobriety  of  judgment, 
and  a  moral  structure  so  thoroughly  earnest,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  all  alive,  as  I  have  never  seen  rivall¬ 
ed  in  any  other.  He  is  more  like  Augustine  than 
Luther ;  Paul,  than  John  ;  Baxter,  than  Leighton. 
Inferior,  doubtless,  to  them  all,  except,  perhaps, 
Baxter,  in  some  respects,  the  age  and  country  he 
lived  in  have  yet  given  him  a  peculiar  value  for  us, 
as  dealing  with  the  circumstances  and  knowledge 
which  are  a  part  of  our  actual  world,  and  which 
are  so  full  for  us  all,  of  perplexity  as  well  as  of 
help.  Much  more  diffused  as  Christian  life  pro¬ 
bably  is  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  we 
are  j)erhaps,  rather  hasty  in  jumping  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  what  there  is,  is  more  advanced  than 
on  the  Continent.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  mass  in  either  case,  but  only  of  those 
whose  minds  are  habitually  governed  by  a  love  for 
the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Christ.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  form  any  comparison  from  perso¬ 
nal  experience ;  and  I  suppose,  as  to  numbers,  if 
there  is  one  such  person  in  Britain  out  of  fifty, 
there  may  be  one  in  five  hundred  on  the  Continent. 
But  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  religious  books  in 
England  and  Germany,  which  are  far  more  attain¬ 
able  and  certain  grounds,  I  .should  say  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  one  country  more  resembled 
that  of  the  Apostles  before  Pentecost,  and  that  of 
the  other,  the  matured  mind  of  Paul  and  John. 
However  this  may  be,  I  will  own  to  you  (for  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  not  deal  with  you  in  all 
sincerity)  that  I  find  myself  more  and  more  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  views  in  which  the  Church-of- 
Engtand  divines  differ  from  the  foreign  proteslant 
churches.  I  cannot  trace  this  tendency  to  any  cor¬ 
rupt  self-indulgence  of  my  own,  but  find  that  the 
more  I  endeavor  to  draw  near  in  heart,  mind,  and 
life,  to  the  Savior,  and  the  more  earnestly  I  strive 
to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  the  less  I  seem 
disposed  to  admit  anything  like  the  claims  of  a 
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hierarchy,  venerable  though  it  may  be  as  a  monu¬ 
ment,  and  useful  as  an  instrument,  or  to  believe  in 
any  normal,  outward  institution,  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  of  rulers  and  teachers  in  the  church. 
The  divine  authority  of  such  seems  to  me  merely 
identical  \vith  their  evangelic  value.  I  write  these 
thi'gs  because  I  know  you  would  rather  have 
the  conclusions  of  a  sincere  mind  than  the  compli¬ 
ances  of  a  hypocritical  one.  I  feel  no  pleasure, 
but  great  pain,  in  differing  from  so  many  of  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  my  countr)men  ;  but  I  dare 
not  lie  for  God  !” — xcv,  xcviii. 

Sterling  does  not  do  justice  to  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  in  the  former  of  these  passages  ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  this,  when 
we  learn  that  his  own  text-book  on  this 
subject  of  Inspiration  was  Coleridge’s  ‘  Con¬ 
fessions  of  one  Enquiring  Spirit,’  a  work 
not  then  published,  but  which  he  had  been 
allowed  to  copy  from  the  manuscript.  We 
concur  with  Mr.  Hare  in  thinking  that 
Sterling’s  separation  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  as  the  consequence  of  his  indisposi¬ 
tion,  contributed  to  that  divergence  of  his 
views  towards  the  negative  side  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  is  so  observable  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  we  have  extracted  from  his  letters, 
and  in  others  that  might  be  cited.  That 
Sterling  was  a  man  of  honest  and  religious 
feeling  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  that  he 
did  not  stray  further  into  error  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  that  fact ;  but  he  became  almost 
from  necessity  a  solitary  speculator,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  he  became  such,  we 
trace  in  him  the  absence  of  that  wider  and 
more  robust  tone  of  thinking  which  a  more 
active  life  would  have  secured  to  him.  The 
discipline  of  the  schools  rarely  yields  a 
wholesome  fruit  when  divorced  from  the 
discipline  of  society. 

In  Sterling  this  divorce,  mischievous  as  it 
may  have  been,  was  much  less  so  than  it 
would  have  been  in  a  man  of  less  native 
energy  and  kindliness.  Croaking  was  not 
his  habit.  If  he  meddled  with  social  evils 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  doing  something 
to  ameliorate  them  ;  and  if  he  mourned 
over  the  real  or  supposed  need  of  a  reform 
in  our  theology  it  'became  his  anxiety — his 
passion,  if  possible,  to  do  some  real  service 
in  this  department.  To  his  generous  na¬ 
ture  a  wronged  truth  was  a  truth  doubly 
endeared.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his 
peculiar  views  were  such  as  not  a  few 
would  be  disposed  to  run  down  with  intole¬ 
rance  and  noise,  was  enough  to  dispose  him 
to  regard  those  views  with  deeper  interest. 
The  fact,  too,  that  while  so  many  entertain¬ 
ed  the  same  thoughts,  so  few  were  disposed 
to  express  them,  was,  in  hb  judgment  a 
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strong  reason  why  he  should  not  be  silent. 
The  herd  of  timid  and  selfish  calculators 
who  were  content  to  whine  in  secret,  was 
quite  large  enough  without  his  being  of  the 
number.  But  his  error  in  this  direction  be¬ 
come  serious.  It  disposed  him  to  look  on 
the  reasoning  of  Strauss  with  a  degree  of 
favor  utterly  inconsistent,  in  our  judgment, 
with  the  retention  of  anything  distinctively 
Christian.  Nevertheless,  while  appearing 
to  cede  to  the  German  his  whole  argument, 
Sterling  maintains  that  this  ‘  leaves  the  ideas 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  the  offices  of  the  Spirit,  precisely 
as  they  were.”  Miserable  delusion  ! 

But  this  is  the  modern  theory.  The 
sacred  text  is  so  little  authentic  or  trust¬ 
worthy,  that  the  portions  of  it  which  maybe 
rejected,  and  the  fragments  which  may  be 
retained,  are  a  matter  left  partly  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes  of  historical  criticism,  but 
mostly  to  our  own  innate  sense  of  truth  and 
fitness.  The  monotheism  of  the  Scriptures 
is  good  ;  the  ethical  greatness  of  Jesus 
is  good  ;  and  if  there  be  any  philosophical 
sense  in  which  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity, 
the  Atonement,  or  Spiritual  Regenera¬ 
tion  may  be  retained,  let  them  by  all  means 
be  so  retained,  and  take  with  them  the 
weight  of  an  historical  creed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  prefer  a  creed  from  history  to 
a  creed  from  philosophy — but  let  the  last 
appeal  be  to  human  consciousness,  to 
the  Bible  within  us,  which  no  hand  can 
erase,  and  which,  if  wisely  consulted  can¬ 
not  err..  This  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
one  tending  merely  to  destroy — it  con¬ 
structs.  It  does  not  end  in  mere  scepti¬ 
cism  and  mockery — it  has  a  faith  and  a 
worship.  Miracles,  of  course,  are  so  much 
historical  embellishment  or  mythic  fiction. 
In  all  history  a  stream  of  divine  truth  may 
be  traced  ;  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
histories  it  is  brighter  than  elsewhere.  Jesus 
and  Paul  were  divinely  commissioned,  but 
so  were  Plato  and  Socrates.  Of  the  changes 
through  which  not  a  few  minds  of  this  class 
are  now  passing,  a  vivid  picture  is  given  in 
the  following  passage.  It  is  taken  from  the 
supposed  private  memorandum  of  a  young 
speculatist,  in  the  tale  entitled  The  Onyx 
Ring.” 

‘  I  cannot  recomise  myself,  or  my  experience  of 
life,  in  the  sacred  records.  When  I  read  them,  I 
find  myself  travelling  in  an  enchanted  region,  that 
has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  my  accus¬ 
tomed  country.  There  is  little  in  it  that  joins  on  to 
anything  pre-existent  in  me.  1  acknowledge 
indeed  here,  a  rich  and  profuse  beauty,  as  in  fairy 
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pictures ; — there  a  dreary  awful  power,  as  in  Drui- 
dical  or  Egyptian  remains;  wonders  again,  as  un¬ 
prepared  and  incoherent  as  those  of  dreams  ;  lastly 
gushes  of  human  feeling,  and  strains  of  thought, 
which  really  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nature  as 
mine,  but  which  stand  in  no  close  or  necessary 
relation  to  the  loftier,  stronger,  more  oracular  por¬ 
tions.  I  can  as  little  enter  into  the  old  Hebrew’s 
views  of  divine  and  human  things,  as  he,  could  he 
now  revive,  would  comprehend  my  feelings  as  to 
nature,  art,  and  man.  His  world  is  indeed  a  land 
of  marvels,  many  of  them  lovely,  and  many  ex¬ 
pressive,  but  all  shut  up  within  a  circuit  of  huge 
walls.  It  seems  to  me  the  chief  of  all  confounding 
paradoxes,  that  so  many  millions  of  men,  in  times 
and  modes  so  different  from  those,  should  fancy  the 
grey  and  thunder-cloud  of  that  old,  eastern  theoc¬ 
racy,  can  remain  built  up  like  a  Cyclopian  wall  in 
our  freer,  calmer  sky.” — Vol.  IL,  pp.  499,  500. 

This  is  a  beautiful  writing,  and  the 
thoughts  are  such  as  do  not  often  greet  us 
in  modern  authorship.  But  whither  does 
all  this  tend  f  Not  to  a  peaceful  issue. 
The  land  of  rest  lies  not  in  that  direction. 
So  even  this  young  speculatist  is  made  to 
feel  before  the  end  of  his  story,  and  so 
Sterling  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  when 
those  last  moments  came  in  which,  amidst 
all  his  error  and  uncertainty  on  many  points, 
the  evil  of  sin  and  the  mercies  of  forgiveness 
prompted  him  to  that  earnest  prayer  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  suppose  could  have 
been  offered  in  vain  to  the  All-merciful ! 

Very  little  in  our  old  treatises  on  Chrb- 
tian  evidence  will  be  found  adapted  to  meet 
these  new  forms  of  disbelief.  The  whole 
argument  needs  not  only  to  be  re- cast  but 
to  be  re-animated — to  take  both  another 
form  and  another  soul.  To  look  to  the 
pulpit  for  anything  more  than  a  very  par¬ 
tial  remedy  of  this  evil  must  be  vain.  Scep¬ 
ticism  in  this  philosophical  form  has  not 
touched  the  masses  of  our  people,  even 
among  the  middle  ranks,  more  than  indi¬ 
rectly  and  remotely,  and  affects  only  the 
more  reading  and  thoughtful.  But  from 
this  point  upwards,  modern  society  is  deep¬ 
ly  leavened  with  it.  The  pulpit,  however, 
is  eminently  an  agency  for  acting  upon  the 
many  more  than  upon  the  few.  hVom  this 
cause  few  preachers  are  competent  to  use 
it  otherwise  than  for  the  many,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  competency  of  the  preachers, 
few  existing  congregations  would  tolerate 
them  in  attempting  anything  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  course  at  present  prescribed 
to  them.  Plain  people  expect  their  plain 
food,  and  must  have  it,  whatever  may  the 
fate  of  many  to  whose  palate  such  provision 
is  not  the  food  required.  The  pulpit  needs 


to  be  flanked  in  our  time  by  new  agencies. 
The  press  is  too  many  for  it,  as  narrowed 
to  its  present  topics  and  its  present  mode 
of  presenting  them.  It  meets  a  certain 
breadth  of  modern  society,  taking  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  middle  and  humbler 
classes,  with  tolerable  effect ;  but  a  wide 
stream  of  imperishable  natures  is  ever  pass¬ 
ing  right  and  left  of  it,  wholly  untouched 
by  it,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  touched  by 
it.  We  have  long  thought  that  it  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  that  there  is  not  at  least 
one  pulpit  in  every  large  town  occupied  by 
a  man  who  would  be  a  preacher  to  the  age 
— a  preacher,  we  mean,  who  would  bring 
the  force  of  a  sanctifled  intellect  and  heart 
to  the  work  of  rescuing  human  spirits  from 
those  more  philosophical  and  ever-shifting 
forms  of  error,which  are  ensnaring  multitudes 
among  the  more  influential  portions  of  the 
community  to  destruction.  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing,  we  think,  if  a  few  men  of  this 
sort  would  consent  to  be  accounted  as  with¬ 
out  any  special  charge  or  home,  and  be 
ready  to  move  from  place  to  place  at  mode¬ 
rate  intervals — say  every  six  or  twelve 
months — men  of  the  same  class  and  devoted 
to  the  same  objects,  interchanging  pulpits 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  mutual  relief 
and  the  better  action  against  the  errors  of 
the  times.  A  band  of  men  of  this  sort,  lit¬ 
tle  concerned  about  sectarian  differences, 
but  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work  of  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  errors  of  the  reading  and 
more  educated  classes  of  the  age,  might  do 
a  service  to  the  great  Christian  interest,  the 
magnitude  of  which  would  not  only  be  great, 
but  be  conspicuous  for  ages  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  great  substance 
of  the  objections  taken  to  the  supernatural 
in  Christianity  by  our  dreamy  neighbors 
the  Germans,  or  by  our  flippant  neighbors 
the  French,  or  by  their  admirers  in  this 
country,  that  might  not  be  successfully  met 
by  a  fair  use  of  the  principles  even  of  their 
own  philosophy.  Strip  the  German  Ideal¬ 
ism  or  the  French  Eclecticism  of  their  jar¬ 
gon,  and  what  is  old  in  them  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  principles  which  have  been  har¬ 
monized  long  since  with  Christianity,  while 
what  is  new  will  be  ascertained  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  so  much  airy  assumption,  or  as  being 
matter  of  small  value. 

VVe  are  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  Mr. 
Hare  among  the  few  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  we 
refer,  and  from  whom  some  good  service  in 
this  cause  may  be  expected.  One  capital 
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effect  of  some  such  new  sect  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested — a  sect  which  should  take  as  its 
special  mission  to  preach  Christianity  in  its 
harmony  with  a  sound  philosophy — in  other 
words,  in  its  harmony  with  the  great  wants 
and  facts  of  human  nature,  would  be,  that 
it  would  stimulate  all  great  religious  parties 
to  bestow  more  attention  themselves  on  a 
field  of  labor,  now  almost  neglected,  but 
which,  if  well  worked,  would  yield,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  a  most  potent  return. 
We  conclude  our  observations  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  topic,  with  an  extract  relating 
to  it  from  the  close  of  Mr.  Hare’s  beautiful 
memoir ; — 

**  The  representation  of  his  life  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  problem  of  his  life  is  incomplete. 
That  problem,  as  has  been  truly  observed  to  me 
by  one  of  his  chief  friends,  was  the  same  as  the 
great  problem  of  our  age.  In  fact,  it  was  the  same 
with  the.  great  problem  of  all  ages,  to  reconcile 
faith  with  knowledge,  philosophy  with  religion, 
the  subjective  world  of  human  speculation  with 
the  objective  world,  in  which  God  has  manifested 
himself  by  a  twofold  revelation,  outwardly  to  our 
senses,  and  spiritually  to  our  spirits.  Nay,  this  is 
only  the  intellectual  side  of  the  problem,  though 
not  merely  intellectual,  inasmuch  as  in  the  higher 
regions  of  thought  the  wings  of  the  intellect  flag 
and  droop,  unless  a  moral  power  nerve  and  sustain 

them.  For  what  is  the  great  moral  problem  of 
mankind, — though  in  this,  since  the  will  is  the 
main  seat  ol  our  weakness,  we  have  wandered 
still  more  widely  from  its  true  solution,  but  to 
strive  after  a  like  atonement  ?  From  the  first 
dawn  of  speculation,  man  has  ever  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  solve  this  great  problem  under  one  form  or 
other ;  and  it  has  ever  been  receiving  fresh,  though 
only  partial  solutions.  Ever  since  it  was  solved, 
once  for  all,  for  every  practical  purpose  of  life,  by 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  new  forms  of  the 
speculative  problem  have  been  continually  present¬ 
ing  themselves :  every  new  solution  has  disclosed 
a  deeper  mystery  still  unsolved  :  nor  has  any  form 
of  it  been  more  perplexing,  than  that  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  the  meditative  minds  of  our  own 
times. 

“  If  we  look  through  the  recent  history  of 
thought,  especially  in  Germany,  where  thought 
upon  such  subjects  has  been  far  more  active  and 
vigorous  than  elsewhere,  we  may  see  what  powers 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  what  powers  have 
been  baffled,  at  least  so  far  as  only  to  attain  to  a 
very  partial  and  inconclusive  solution.  One  wiz¬ 
ard  after  another  has  bid  the  waves  be  still,  and 

then,  deluded  by  a  momentary  lull,  has  fancied 
that  he  had  found  out  the  spell  to  bind  them  ;  but 
anon  they  have  swollen,  and  tost,  and  roared  ; 
and  he  too  has  been  swept  along  by  them.  It  is 
true,  very  many,  nay,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
may  find  peace  in  some  partial  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  may  walk  on  quietly  and  straight¬ 
forward  along  the  path  of  life,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  doubts  and  questionings 


which  are  incessantly  lifting  up  their  heads  on 
each  side  of  it,  to  scare  and  mock  all  such  as  stop 
to  look  at  them.  But  there  are  minds,  whose  lot 
it  is  to  grapple  with  the  hardest  problems  of  their 
age,  and  who  cannot  rest  until  they  have  solved 
them, — men  who  seem  to  regard  it  as  their  ap¬ 
pointed  task  to  descend  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  and 
bring  back  Cerberus  in  chains ;  and  of  these  men 
Sterling  was  one.  Nor  are  such  men  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  cold  taunt,  or  a  severe  reproof, 
as  wasting  themselves  unprofitably  in  grubbing 
about  the  roots,  instead  of  feeding  on  the  fruit. 
For  the  roots,  too,  may  often  need  to  have  the  soil 
about  them  loosened,  and  uncongenial  substances 
removed :  nor  is  it  well  to  blame  those  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  this  more  arduous  labor,  in  or¬ 
der  that  others  may  have  more  abundant  and  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  to  feed  on.  If  the  great  problems  of  spec¬ 
ulation,  which  are  continually  rising  up  as  our  hori¬ 
zon  widens,  are  left  unexplored, — if  those  who  are 
set  to  be  the  guiding  spirits  of  their  age,  pass  them 
by,  and  are  content,  provided  they  can  evade  es¬ 
cape  from  them,  or  if  they  try  to  impose  upon 
their  followers  by  denying  their  existence,  or  their 
magnitude  and  danger,  the  vessel  after  a  while 
will  assuredly  strike  against  the  rock,  and  founder. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  falsehood  is  sure  to  creep 
in,  and  to  spread  from  mind  to  mind,  from  heart  to 
heart,  with  hollowness,  hypocricy,  and  a  whole 
legion  of  fiends  in  its  train.  We  must  do  the  work 
that  is  set  us  to  do — the  intellectual  work  as  well 
as  the  moral :  we  must  not  shirk  it,  or  slur  it 
over :  and  this  is  a  part  of  it. 

“  It  may  be  thought  that  the  story  of  Sterling’s 
life  is  a  warning  to  refrain  from  all  speculation. 
But  this  would  ^  to  misread  and  pervert  it.  When 
we  listen  to  those  most  beautiful  and  gracious 
words,  in  which  our  Lord  gives  thanks  to  the 
Father,  that  he  has  hid  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has  revealed  them 
to  babes,  are  we  to  conclude  from  them,  that  God 
has  set  a  bane  against  wisdom  and  prudence,  and 
has  excluded  the  wise  and  the  prudent  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be. 
Even  the  deplorable  shipwreck  of  Solomon  is  not 
to  teach  us  this  lesson.  For  what  does  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  declare  ?  Was  Moses,  who 
was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
debarred  thereby  from  receiving  the  revelation  of 
the  eternal  1  Am  ?  Was  St.  Paul  shut  out  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  or  St.  Athanasius,  or 
Augustin,  or  Bernard,  or  Hooker  ?  Our  Lord’s 
words  are  indeed  a  warning,  and  so  is  the  w'hole 
volume  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  story  of  the 
fall  downward,  against  man’s  natural  proneness  to 
overrate  worldly  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to 
believe  that  of  himself  he  can  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  God.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought 
only  to  render  us  the  more  indulgent  towards  those 
who  have  these  heavy  incumbrances  to  struggle 
with.  We  ought  to  judge  them  the  more  leniently 
for  this  very  .reason:  If  there  is  any  man,  who, 
having  exerted  himself  laboriously  and  persevering- 
ly  to  pry  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  nature,  to 
pierce  through  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  evil,  and 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  light  and  glory  beyond 
and  behind,  can  say  he  has  never  been  shaken  or 
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troubled  in  the  calm  composure  of  his  faith,  let 
him  cast  a  stone  at  Sterling :  I  cannot ;  nor  should 
they,  who,  never  having  engaged  in  such  inqui¬ 
ries,  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  difficulties  beset¬ 
ting  them.  The  reader  of  Cowper’s  ‘  Letters’  may 
remember  how,  in  speaking  of  Johnson’s  ‘  Lives 
of  the  Poets,’  he  says  to  Newton,  that  he  had  ‘  ob¬ 
served  but  one  man  in  the  whole  number,  whose 
mind  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  reli¬ 
gion.’  In  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  morbid 
exaggeration,  arising  from  the  narrowness  of  Cow- 
per’s  own  religious  views  of  the  time ;  for  Milton  * 
was  one  of  the  poets  thus  condemned  in  a  mass, 
as  not  having  the  slightest  tincture  of  religion. 
Something,  too,  is  attributable  to  the  biographer’s 
incapacity  for  representing  man’s  inner  life.  Still, 
with  all  these  deductions,  the  fact  noticed  may 
serve  as  an  instance  of  the  separation,  almost  the 
divorce,  which  took  place  between  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  faculties  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  If  we  look  through  a  list  of  the  historians 
during  the  same  period,  or  of  the  metaphysicians, 
or  of  the  men  of  science,  the  same  fact  forces  itself 
upon  us.  There  are  divers  exceptions  indeed  ;  but 
the  majority  bear  witness  that  the  intellect  of  man 
had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  Christian  truth. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this  sprang  from  some 
moral  perversity  wresting  the  judgment  awry. 
But  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that  the  advocates  of 
Christian  truth  did  not  set  it  forth  in  that  simple, 
convincing  majesty  which  would  have  constrained 
the  intellect  to  bow  before  it.  Nor  can  any  one  j 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  intellectual 
'world  in  our  days,  without  knowing  that  the  same 
phenomenon-  is  still  lamentably  frequent,  not 
merely  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  men  of  intellectual  "vigor,  I  will  not 
say  the  majority,  but  undoubtedly  a  very  lai^ 
portion,  are  only  withheld  from  open  infidelity  % 
giving  up  their  thoughts  entirely  to  the  business  of 
this  world,  and  turning  away  with  a  compromis¬ 
ing  indifference  from  serious  inquiries  about  reli- 
^on.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  becomes  the 
imperative  duty  of  all  who  love  the  truth  in  Christ, 
to  purge  it,  so  far  as  they  can,  from  the  alloy 
which  it  may  have  contracted  in  the  course  of 
ages  through  the  admixture  of  human  conceits, 
and  which  renders  it  irreconcilable  with  the  postu¬ 
lates  of  the  intellect.  This  is  indeed  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  work,  and  accompanied  with  many  risks ;  and 
many  will  go  astray  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
it.  But  still  it  must  be  done.  The  men  of  our 
days  will  not  believe,  unless  you  prove  to  them 
that  what  they  are  called  upon  to  believe,  does  not 
contradict  the  laws  of  their  minds,  and  that  it  rests 
upon  a  solid,  unshakable  foundation.  Ws  cannot 
arrest  the  winds  or  the  weaves ;  nor  can  w'e  arrest 
the  blasts  and  tides  of  thought.  These,  too, 
blow  and  roll  where  they  list.  VVe  may  indeed 
employ  them  both ;  but,  to  turn  them  to  account, 
we  must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  impelled  and  borne 
along  by  them,  without  fainting  at  the  thought  of 
the  perils  we  may  have  to  encounter,  and  in  the 
hope  that,  with  the  help  of  our  heavenly  compass, 
we  may  render  those  tumultous  elements  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Fresh  obstacles 
are  ever  rising  across  our  path ;  and  we  must  as¬ 


sail  them.  If  we  do  so,  though  some  lives  may 
be  lost  in  the  attack,  one  obstruction  after  another 
will  gradually  be  removed.  Now  Sterling  was 
one  of  the  men  whose  nature  commanded  him  to 
stand  in  the  van  of  human  progress.  He  belonged 
to  the  body-guard  of  him  who  might  be  called  by 
the  name  of  the  heroic  Prussian,  Marshal  For¬ 
wards.  If  there  was  a  post  of  danger,  he  would 
rush  to  it ;  if  a  forlorn  hope  was  sent  out,  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  join  it.  Such  men  we 
honor,  although  they  fall;  nay,  we  honor  them 
the  more,  because  they  fall.  Of  the  mystery  of 
their  fall  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  we  may  trust  that 
he,  who,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  has  earnestly 
loved  truth,  and  sincerely  desired  to  serve  the  God 
of  truth,  will  be  judged  by  the  God  of  mercy  :  and 
we  may  feel  sure  that  the  prayer  for  forgiveness, 
when  it  rises  from  the  depths  of  a  departing  spirit, 
cannot  be  uttered  in  vain.” 

The  rare  value  of  these  extracts  must  be 
our  apology  for  presenting  them  so  largely 
to  our  readers. 


Education  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
— There  are  4,l69*Sabbath-schools,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  65  during  the  year.  In  these  schools  there 
are  442,895  children,  namely,  219,798  boys,  and 
223,098  girls.  This  is  an  increase  above  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  last  year  of  17,825.  Of  these  scholars, 
22,7(XJ  meet  in  select  classes  preparatory  to  their  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  Christian  church.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8,418.  In  3,441  schools,  the  Wesleyan 
Catechisms  are  taught.  The  total  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  81,780,  being  an  increase  of  2,125.  Of  these 
teachers,  57,T24  are  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
church,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  4,326. 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Sabbath-schools, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  £26,420,  being  an 
increase  of  £464.  The  number  of  day-schools  is 
408 ;  being  13  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
Of  these  183  are  taught  by  teachers  trained  under 
the  [direction  of  the  committee ;  and  225  by  other 
teachers,  some  of  whom  have  received  their  training 
elsewhere;  and  some  of  whom  have  been  at  no 
training  school.  There  are  164  boys’  schools ;  58 
girls’  schools;  130  mixed  schools;  and  56  infant 
schools.  In  these  schools  there  are  37,679  scholars ; 
i.  e.  20,261  boys,  12,495  girls,  and  4,923  infants.  The 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  day-schools  for  the  last 
year  is  stated  to  have  been,  £24,ll2.-7T%€  Wesleyan. 

Taste  and  Art. — All  studies  connected  with 
taste,  all  connected  with  art,  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  additions  to  the  senses.  Take  the  whole 
range  of  sciences — take  astronomy,  for  instance. 
The  astronomer — how  far  higher  does  he  stand  than 
the  simple  peasant,  who  views  the  stars  but  as  mere 
bright  spots  in  the  vault  of  heaven ;  while  the  as¬ 
tronomer  gazes  upon  them  with  higher  respect — 
with  increased  veneration — for  the  great  ana  good 
Being  who  called  them  into  existence,  and  who 
holds  the  firmament,  as  it  were,  in  the  “  hollow  of 
his  hand.”  Take  again  the  art  of  painting.  The 
artist  walks  along  the  fields,  over  the  mountains, 
through  the  city  and  the  plain,  and  sees  objects,  the 
beauty  of  which,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  effect  of  light  and  shade,  is  effectually  hidden. 
hard  DroumUno. 
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The  alienation  which  took  place  between 
"Groat  Britain  and  America,  in  the  year 
1775,  was  not  only  political  but  personal. 
The  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  thirteen  United  States  not 
only  disrupted  the  colonial  tie  which  bound 
them  and  the  mother  country  together,  but 
infused  an  antagonistic  element  into  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  these  rival  nations, 
although  they  were  still  essentially  identi¬ 
cal  in  origin,  in  literature,  and  religion. 
Britain  had  been  humiliated.  She  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  blow  to  her  pride  from  a 
hand  she  had  hitherto  beheld  as  that  of  a 
petulant  child,  and  which  she  had  affected 
to  despise ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  cha¬ 
grin  which  she  really  felt  at  the  martial 
discomfiture  and  territorial  disintegration 
which  had  followed  the  unseemly  war  of 
1775-83,  she  pretended  to  smile  disdain¬ 
fully  upon  the  men  and  novel  institutions 
of  the  young  republic.  America,  as  jealous 
as  Britain  was  disdainful,  and  as  egotistical 
and  vainglorious  in  her  triumph  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  scornful  in  her  defeat,  sought,  by  a 
strange  perversity  of  nationality,  to  detach 
herself  in  idea,  as  well  as  fact,  from  the 
motherland.  Perhaps  in  no  visible  type  of 
the  British  and  American  minds  are  this 
egotism,  this  jealousy,  and  rivalry  of  na¬ 
tionality  so  apparent  as  in  the  literature  of 
the  two  countries,  although  in  international 
politics  and  diplomatic  policy  the  same  spi¬ 
rit  prevails.  The  general  unity  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists  between  the  two  states  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  commerce  ;  the  general  antago¬ 
nism  which  as  really  makes  the  British  and 
Americans  two  nations,  although  one  peo¬ 
ple,  is  the  result  of  diversity  of  thoughts 
upon  subjects  of  familiar  polity,  and  of  a 
reciprocal  spirit  of  pride.  Authors,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  possess  capa¬ 
cities  for  producing  and  maintaining  either 
unity  or  enmity  between  nations,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  causes  of  a  very  personal  and  | 
exciting  nature  have  operated  to  array 
British  writers,  especially,  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  When 
America  gained  her  political  independence 
she  did  not  denude  herself  of  the  English 
tongue ;  and  when  her  people  had  no  longer 
cause  to  study  so  ardently  the  tactics  of 
war,  they  devoted  themselves  with  renewed 
energy  to  study  the  English  mind  in  books. 


The  individuality  of  the  national  laws, 
which  were  maintained  on  the  one  hand  and 
adopted  on  the  other,  as  they  did  but  gene¬ 
rally  affect  the  subjects  of  Britain  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  separately, 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism,  unless  to  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties  ;  for,  however  much  the  mercantile 
interest  of  this  nation  might  deprecate  ex¬ 
clusive  or  retaliatory  laws  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  still  it  was  legitimate  for  the  United 
States  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  if  such  procedure  did 
not  involve  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  other  people. 

There  are  certain  attributes  of  humanity 
which  cannot  be  confined  or  cribbed  within 
the  conventional  boundaries  of  nations, 
however,  and  rights  which  may  extend  even 
into  the  bosom  of  a  so-called  foreign  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  interests  in  which  all 
men  have  a  brotherly  concern,  and  which 
all  constitutional  laws  should  heartily  and 
freely  concede.  Nationalities  should  never 
refuse  to  affirm  what  assuredly  involves  the 
weal  of  humanity,  and  nothing  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  save  religion,  can  claim  a 
higher  respect  or  wider  field  of  acknowledg¬ 
ed  right  and  influence  than  literature. 
The  influence  of  British  literature  has  been 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  interests  of  those 
who  produced  that  literature  have  long 
been  repudiated  and  scorned.  An  inter¬ 
national  copyright  law,  which  seems  so  fair 
and  equitable,  and  which  would  so  materi¬ 
ally  conduce  to  produce  a  unity  in  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  literature,  and  which  would 
soon  induce  a  harmony  in  the  minds  of 
those  brother  nations,  has  been  long  refused 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  inte¬ 
rests,  and  upon  the  pleas  of  patriotism  and 
principle,  to  the  palpable  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people,  of 
British  authors  in  particular,  and  humanity 
at  large.  The  pirates  who  reprint  British 
works  in  America  declare  that  a  mutual 
copyright  law  would  enable  British  authors 
to  undermine  the  institutions  of  America, 
while  under  present  circumstances  the  inde¬ 
pendent  republisher  can  ostracize  from  the 
stolen  book  all  obnoxious  expressions ;  and 
this  is  extensively  admitted  as  a  valid  ob- 
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jection  to  the  cnaotment  of  a  regulatioD 
which  would  assuredly  cause  the  writer  on 
this  side  of  the  water  to  consult  his  own 
interests  by  respecting  and  writing  for 
America,  and  which  would  enable  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  ori¬ 
ginal  and  not  the  diluted  ideas  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  refusal  by  America  of  this  in¬ 
ternational  law  has  arrayed  against  the 
model  republic  the  animosity  of  the  British 
republic  of  letters ;  and  instead  of  mutual 
interchanges  of  softening,  humanizing  ideas, 
the  literature  of  the  two  countries  often 
presents  acrimonious  caricatures  and  depre¬ 
ciatory  allusions  to  each  other.  The  ani¬ 
mosity  of  ideas,  although  still  strong,  is 
now  gradually  softening,  however,  and 
several  journals  of  estaWished  fame  and 
worth  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  strong¬ 
ly  advocate  a  law  acknowledging  an  author’s 
proprietory  right  in  literature.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  the  exclusive  principle 
seemed  like  a  passion  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  scorn  of  British  authors  was  as 
vehement  as  it  was  bitterly  resented,  when 
Washington  Irving  arose,  not  only  to  ren¬ 
der  American  authorship  respectable,  but 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  a ’more  friendly 
and  intimate  relationship  between  the  na¬ 
tional  minds.  Washington  Irving,  one  of 
ther  most  elegant  and  classical  writers  of  the 
English  language,  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
who  began  his  literary  career,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  friend  Mr.  Spaulding,  at  a 
very  early  age,  as  a  contributor  to  the  pe¬ 
riodical  press.  Unshackled  by  the  restric¬ 
tive  agencies  of  a  stamp  or  excise  act,  lite¬ 
rature  in  America,  after  the  separation,  be¬ 
came  rapidly  popularized  ;  and  the  weekly 
periodical  vehicle  was  sooner  and  far  more 
extensively  adopted  as  the  medium  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  United  States  than  was 
the  case  in  Britain  until  within  a  recent 
period.  It  was  while  cultivating  his  fine 
taste  and  chaste  ideality  in  this  popular 
manner  that  Mr.  Irving  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  “  History  of  New  York,  by  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,”  his  first  independent 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1812,  and 
not  only  afforded  the  liveliest  pleasure  to 
the  reading  public,  but  led  it  to  expect 
much  from  an  author  whose  wit  and  genu¬ 
ine  humor  were  only  excelled  by  his  de¬ 
scriptive  ability  and  elegance  of  style. 
Exaggerating  the  popular  ideas  of  Dutch 
phlegm  and  obstinacy,  embodying  these  in 
several  personifications  which  are  as  gro¬ 
tesque  in  appearance  as  could  be  conceived  ; 
dressing  them  in  the  quaint  and  multiplied 


attire  of  burgomasterial  amplitude,  and 
placing  them  in  positions  of  the  gravest 
legislative  importance  and  national  peril, 
the  fictitious  Diedrich  produces  a  fictitious 
history,  which  may  be  studied  with  as  much 
profit  as  the  majority  of  authentic  histo¬ 
ries,  and  with  infinitely  more  amusement. 
The  topography  and  scenic  descriptions  are 
spirited  and  true  to  the  life ;  the  men  are  as 
palpable  as  the  reader’s  own  conceptions. 
“  Knickerbocker  ”  is  not  only  a  witty,  hu¬ 
morous  book,  however,  but  a  satirical  book, 
and  its  satire  is  of  the  most  smooth  and 
agreeable  kind.  The  obstinate  valor  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  was  but  a  type  of  the  he¬ 
roic,  thick-headed  chivalry  of  our  ances¬ 
tors;  and  the  deliberative  acumen  of  the 
sage  Wouter  Van  Twiller  a  “  heavy  ”  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  wisdom.  “  Knickerbocker” 
opened  the  door  of  Britain  to  its  gifted  au¬ 
thor,  and  won  friendships  for  him  on  our 
soil  as  well  as  fame.  He  visited  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1817,  and  was  received  and  enter¬ 
tained  in  a  manner  as  becoming  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  literati  as  it  was  deserved  by  so  amiable 
and  so  accomplished  an  American  author. 
Perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  his  sojourns 
was  at  Ashestiel,  and  the*most  earnest  and 
heartfelt  of  his  friendships  was  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Furnished  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  by  Campbell,  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving,  while  en  route  for  the  borders,  mo¬ 
destly  stopped  his  carriage  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  of  the  minstrel,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  “  Great  Unknown  ”  to  receive 
him  on  his  return  from  Melrose  Abbey. 
Presently  the  wondrous  painter  of  mankind 
limped  from  his  keep,  followed  by  a  canine 
army,  and  the  amiable  American  was  forth¬ 
with  installed  into  his  home  and  heart. 
Scott  was  wont  to  speak  with  rapture  of  his 
short  personal  connection  with  Irving ;  and 
the  latter  yet  recounts  with  pleasure  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  visit  to  him  who  had  peopled 
the  Scottish  border  with  a  thousand  bright 
idealities,  and  had  rendered  its  hills  and 
rivers  classical  for  ever. 

In  1820  Washington  Irving  accepted  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  British  author¬ 
ship,  and,  under  the  assumed  eognomen  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  published  his  “  Sketch- 
Book.”  The  sensation  created  by  these 
fresh,  vivacious,  genial,  and  happy  essays 
was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  unexpected.  The 
pure,  careful  style  of  the  author  was  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  pure  and  careful  character 
of  his  thoughts.  The  penetration  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  delicacy  of  a  poet  were 
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combined  to  produce  those  most  beautiful 
commentaries  on  men  and  things.  “  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,”  “  Letters  to  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,”  and  the  “  Tales  of  a  Traveller,” 
succeeded  in  rapid  succession  his  first 
British-printed  book,  and  he  returned  to 
his  own  land,  not  only  more  famous  as  an 
author,  but  as  the  honored  instrument  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  that  brotherly 
kindness  which  ought  to  govern  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  united  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

In  1824  Washington  Irving  was  attached 
to  the  Spanish  legation,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Madrid  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  literature.  In  1828  the 
fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  in  his  most  | 
interesting  and  popular  “  History  of  the 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.”  In  1829 
he  published  the  “  Chronicle  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Granada,”  and  in  1832  the  “  Com¬ 
panions  of  Columbus  ”  appeared,  followed 
by  the  “  Alhambra.”  His  “  Crayon  Mis¬ 
cellanies  ”  issued  from  the  press  in  1835, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  “  Legends  of  the 
Conquest  of  Spain.”  In  1836  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  having  'determined  to  establish 
the  ‘‘  American  Fur  Company  ”  in  the 
pathless  wilderness  of  the  west,  Washington 
Irving  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  unknown  country  since  called 
Astoria,  afforded  by  the  romantic  progress 
of  a  strong  but  motley  mounted  band  of 
trappers,  hunters,  and  other  pioneers,  whose 
appearance  and  manners  ,  and  the  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  whose  adventures  as  they  bi¬ 
vouacked  in  the  wilderness,  offered  as  much 
pleasure  and  as  many  elements  of  romance 
to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  “  Sketch- 
Book,”  as  did  the  more  primitive  natives  of 
the  wild  scenes  which  he  had  come  so  far  to 
behold.  A  spirited  and  graphic  description 
of  the  forest,  the  prairie,  and  of  the  half 
and  wholly  savage  life  which  he  had  seen 
during  this  visit  to  the  wilds  of  the  “  far 
west,”  appeared  in  1836,  under  the  name 
of  “  Astoria,”  and  a  sequel  in  1837  suc¬ 
ceeded  it,  with  the  title  of  “  Captain  Bon¬ 
neville.” 

France  and  America  present  a  political 
phenomenon  which  does  not  find  a  parallel 
in  Great  Britain.  Men  of  letters  are  often 
chosen,  upon  the  ground  of  their  literary 
and  moral  capacities,  to  occupy  offices  of 
trust,  and  to  fill  high  legislative  and  diplo¬ 
matic  stations.  We  could  not  point  to  a 
British  author  who  owes  to  his  talents  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  who  ever 


was  privileged  to  interfere  with  politics  in 
more  than  an  editorial  capacity.  Monar¬ 
chical  France  has  taken  her  ministers  and 
ambassadors  from  the  closets  of  the  hommes 
de  lettresy  and  republican  France  and 
America  have  erected  authors  into  promi¬ 
nent  directors  of  their  political  sovereign¬ 
ties.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  youth,  had 
been  employed  as  attache  to  the  Spanish 
legation  ;  in  his  riper  years  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  representative  of  the  American  republic 
to  the  court  of  Madrid — a  situation,  the 
duties  of  which  his  brilliant  abilities,  his 
sterling  virtues,  and  his  elevated  urbanity, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  with  credit  and 
eclat. 

Several  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  citizen 
of  New  York  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  surprised  author  a  handsome  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  labors 
of  political  life  to  that  elegant  yet  simple 
rusticity  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  gratify  his  gentle  benevolence, 
as  well  as  his  longing  for  the  life-giving 
leisure  so  essential  to  the  cultivation  of 
!  literature.  The  person  who  bequeathed 
this  fortune  to  Washington  Irving  did  not 
know  him  in  person  ;  he  knew  that  part  of 
him,  however,  which  was  superior  to  per¬ 
sonality — that  soul  which,  breathing  in  his 
works,  found  entrance  to  the  deepest  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  world’s  hearts,  and  stirred  them 
up  to  love  mankind  in  general,  and  himself 
in  particular.  Washington  Irving  yet  lives 
in  his  native  state,  to  adorn  humanity  with 
his  virtues,  and  exalt  it  by  his  example. 
He  is  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  the  English  language  in  its 
purest  and  most  elegant  combinations,  and 
adapted  to  the  finest  thoughts,  and  who 
have  been  privileged  to  call  him  friend. 

One  beautiful  characteristic  of  the  books 
of  Washington  Irving  is  that  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  representations  of  himself.  The 
elegance  and  purity  of  his  style  are  rescripts 
of  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  morals ;  and  the  fresh  sympa¬ 
thetic  sweetness  of  his  written  sentiments 
is  but  the  effusion  of  his  noble  good  heart. 
In  wit  and  humor  he  resembles  Sterne  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  uf 
the  author  of  the  “  Sentimental  Journey,” 
that  “  he  could  weep  for  an  ass,  yet  smile 
as  his  mother  wept.”  The  essays  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Addison  for  richness  and  variety  of 
fancy,  and  for  classic  delicacy  of  style  ; 
while  in  vigor  of  composition  and  variety  of 
sparkling  metaphor  they  excel  those  of  the 
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author  of  the  ‘‘Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  It  j  to  render  his  country’s  laws,  in  reference  to 
is  certain  that  Washington  Irving  has  culti- 1  literature,  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
vated  style  with  as  much  care  as  did  the  |  the  great  republic  of  letters.  There  are 
essayists  of  the  “  Spectator”  and  “  Tat- 1  writers  in  America  who  aspirate  for  the 
ler;  ”  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  culti- 1“  nationality  ”  of  American  literature,  and 
vated  those  sentiments  upon  which  style  is 'seem  as  though  they  desired  the  invention 
essentially  dependent.  Style  is  abstractly ;  of  a  new  language,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  writer  de-  popular  vehicle  by  which  their  country’s 
velopes  his  conception  through  the  medium  mind  becomes  conventionalized  according  to 
of  language  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  pos-  the  model  of  British  thought.  Washington 
sesses  attributes  independent  of  words.  Irving  knows  that  so  long  as  we  speak  the 
Words  themselves  are  insufficient  to  cha- 1  common  language  of  Milton  and  Scott,  and 
racterize  the  thoughts  of  a  writer,  and  must ,  so  long  as  we  can  claim  a  common  ancestry, 
possess  some  peculiarity  of  form  and  com-  so  long  will  there  be  community  of  litera- 
bination  dictated  by  the  writer’s  feelings,  i  ture,  which  is  the  revelation  of  thought, 
and,  when  written,  representative  of  those  i  The  primitive  character  of  a  great  portion 
feelings,  before  they  can  be  designated  as  a  of  the  American  continent  will  for  a  long 
peculiar  style.  Some  styles  are  acquired, ;  time  preserve  the  primitive  integrity  of  the 
others  are  spontaneous  ;  the  latter  belongs  j  red  men,  and  support  those  peculiarities  in 
to  what  is  termed  genius,  and  of  that  cha- 1  the  frontier  whites  which  now  distinguish 
racter  is  Washington  Irving’s.  It  was  die- 1  them.  These  circumstances  of  themselves 
tated  by  his  heart,  modified  by  his  taste,  will  sufficiently  nationalize  the  literature 
and  not  only  became  the  vehicle  of  his  which  seeks  to  illustrate  frontier  life,  and 
conceptions,  but  of  his  sentiments  also.  |  the  habits  of  the  nation  generally,  in  ex- 
We  know  of  no  living  author  who  resembles  i  pression  and  thought,  cannot  fail  to  cha- 
Washington  Irving  so  much  as  Dickens  in  I  r.actcrizo  the  writers;  but  Washington 
sly  humor  and  genial  sympathies,  and  of  no  Irving  knows,  and  many  of  the  best  writers 
dead  one  with  whose  modes  of  feeling,  in  America  also  know,  that  in  political 
thought,  and  expression  his  so  coincide  as  institutions,  predilections,  and  speech,  we 
with  those  of  Sterne.  No  man  in  America  are  one — we  do  not  differ  in  essence  but  in 
has  sought  so  earnestly  to  create  a  fiiendly  form — our  authors  do  not  write  exclusively 
feeling  with  Great  Britain  as  Washington  for  our  own  countrymen,  although  they 
Irving,  and  as  an  individual,  perhaps  no  write  against  the  spirit  of  literary  piratage 
one  has  so  eminently  conduced  to  effect  so  in  the  United  States — we  are  one  people, 
patriotic  and  so  noble  a  purpose.  Although  |  although  two  nations — and  therefore  the 
devotedly  attached  to  his  country,  and !  noble  author  of  “  Bracebridge  Hall ’’^strives 
proud  of  his  country’s  institutions,  he  was  j  to  perfect  a  union  in  thought  by  accelerating 
not  wedded  to  the  follies  or  crimes  of  his  i  a  just  legislation  in  fact.  We  do  not 
nation,  nor  had  he  any  sympathy  for  the  j  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  man,  the 
demagogueism  that  was  not  only  political  essayist,  or  the  patriot ;  in  all  respects  he 
but  literary.  stands  out  as  a  great  moral,  intellectual. 

The  contents  of  his  “  Sketch-Book  ”  had  and  political  example,  and  yet  he  scarcely 
appeared  in  an  American  periodical,  but  it  knows  the  sound  of  his  own  modest  voice 
was  left  to  the  author  to  reap  the  advantage  in  literary  coteries  or  in  political  clubs, 
arising  from  a  re-publication  of  that  popu- 

lar  work  in  this  country,  whoso  writers  had  ,,,  Mr,EK*i,  PaopEaTy.-Mineral  pro- 
been  less  honorably  and  ceremoniously  perty  on  the  hills,  which,  when  the  Monmouthshire 
used  by  the  “  trade  ”  of  the  United  States.  Canal  and  its  tramroads  were  constructed,  was  only 

British  booksellers  were  gentlemen  as  well  5s.  an  acre  surface  rent,  soon  increased  in 
n-:**  i-  ai-  rri  ®  J*  i.  J  i.  value  to  £1,500  an  acre,  or  more,  underground, 
s  British  authors.  They  repudiated  trans-  the  Monmouthshire  coalfield  exceeds 

atlantic  piratage,  they  disclaimed  all  sym-  89,000  acres,  and  the  various  seams  of  coal  that  can 
pathy  with  it  in  their  own  land  ;  and  seeing  be  profitably  worked  are  said  to  average  fifty  feet, 

and  feeling  this  principle  as  an  author,  !>«'  of  nearly 

:  i.®T.  ^  Lx  A*  lx  L*’  73,000  tons.  The  total  quantity  now  worked  an- 

Wasnington  Irving  sought  to  inoculate  his  nually  is  estimated  at  about  2,200,000  tons;  at 

countrymen  with  it  as  a  patriot.  Superior  which  rate  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  left  for  the 
to  the  despicable  subterfuge  that  would  next  1,500  years.  The  net  quantity  available  for 
sustain  the  rejection  of  an  international  “P»f*  ^en  eaimated  at  about  3,000,000,000 

copyright  law  upon  the^  plea  of  British  ijj  jjgj.  collieries  about  2l  million  tons. — differs 
enmity  to  republican  institutions,  he  sought  Book  of  SotUh  Walest  second  edition. 
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From  Chambert't  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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The  sun  was  gildin<r  with  its  last  rays  the  calm 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  evening 
ot  the  22d  of  August  1815,  as  two  persons 
emerged  from  a  rocky  path  which  leads  down 
to  a  small  bay  about  five  miles  from  Toulon. 
One  was  apparently  a  provincial  lawyer  of 
some  substance  ;  but  the  rank  of  his  com¬ 
panion  was  less  easy  to  discover.  Though 
clothed  in  far  more  homely  attire  than  the 
other,  his  commanding  figure,  his  noble  and 
military  carriage,  belied  the  poverty  of  his 
habiliments,  while  a  brilliant  smile  playing 
around  his  lips  seemed  to  mock  the  evident 
trepidation  of  his  friend.  Looking  round 
to  see  that  they  were  unobserved,  the  law¬ 
yer  clambered  up  a  slight  eminence,  and 
discharged  .a  pistol.  In  a  few  moments 
more  a  boat,  hitherto  concealed  by  a  jut¬ 
ting  rock,  suddenly  swept  round,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  bay,  which  was,  however,  so  shal¬ 
low,  that  she  grounded  some  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  the  dry  shingle.  The  instant 
she  did  so,  three  young  men  jumped  out  of 
her,  and  wading  through  the  water,  hasten¬ 
ed  towards  the  persons  we  have  described. 

After  brief  salutations  —  supported  by 
Donadieu,  Langlade,  and  Blancard,  three 
of  the  most  promising  young  officers  in  the 
French  navy,  and  followed  by  his  late  host 
the  lawyer  to  the  little  bark  that  was  to 
convey  him  away — Murat,  for  the  noble¬ 
looking  traveller  was  no  less  a  personage, 
left  the  shores  of  his  native  kingdom  never 
to  return. 

Once  on  board,  he  gave  a  letter  to  the 
worthy  lawyer  to  despatch  to  his  wife,  who 
had  secured  a  retreat  in  Austria  ;  then  fix¬ 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  receding  land,  he  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  standing  position  to  gaze  on  the 
loved  shores  of  France  till  night  shut  out 
the  view. 

“  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  more  wind  !” 
grumbled  Langlade ;  “  we  might  then  pass 
the  line  of  cruisers  before  daylight.’’  And 
he  began  in  true  sailor-like  style  to  whistle 
for  a  breeze. 

“We  shall  have  enough  of  it,  and  more 
than  enough,  before  midnight,”  replied  Do¬ 
nadieu. 

“You  are  right,”  said  Blancard,  a  more 
experienced  sailor  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  “  And  if  my  advice  were  taken,  his 
majesty  would  allow  us  to  put  back,  and 
remain  in  the  bay  till  the  tempest  is  over.” 


For  a  time,  however,  the  wind  began 
obviously  to  fall  off,  and  the  boat  scarcely 
moved  through  the  waters.  Murat,  who 
felt  no  dread  at  the  idea  of  a  tempest,  had 
scarcely  moral  courage  enough  to  bear  up 
against  the  horrors  of  a  calm,  and  to  hide 
his  annoyance,  affected  to  sleep.  Believing 
his  slumbers  to  be  real,  his  companions  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  on  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  vessel  outliving  the  storm  which, 
to  their  experienced  senses,  was  now  obvious¬ 
ly  brewing.  . 

“  Haul  down  !”  cried  Donadieu  sudden¬ 
ly  ;  and  in  the  next  instant  the  sail  was 
lowered,  together  with  the  yard  to  which  it 
was  attached. 

“  What  are  you  doing exclaimed  the 
deposed  monarch,  starting  up,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  voice  of  one  accustomed  to  im¬ 
plicit  obedience.  “  Do  you  forget  that  I 
am  a  king,  and  that  I  command  you  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ?” 

“  Sire,”  replied  Donadieu  in  a  firm,  yet 
respectful  manner,  “  there  is  a  Sovereign 
more  powerful  than  your  majesty,  whose 
voice  will  soon  be  heard  in  the  coming  blast. 
Permit  us,  then,  if  yet  within  our  power,  to 
save  your  life.” 

At  this  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  sud¬ 
denly  illumined  the  heavens,  and  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
firmament.  A  slight  foam  quickly  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  bark  trembled  like  a  thing  of  life.  Mu¬ 
rat  at  once  saw  the  coming  danger.  He 
was  now  in  his  glory.  He  threw  off  his  hat, 
and  shaking  back  his  long  black  locks,  smiled 
as  he  stood  up,  and  seemed  to  court  the  ap¬ 
proaching  war  of  the  elements. 

The  storm  rapidly  burst  out  in  all  its 
fury.  The  howling  wind,  the  flashing 
lightning,  the  thunder  that  seemed  to  rend 
[  the  clouds  immediately  above  their  heads, 
would  have  inspired  terror  in  any  breast  less 
brave  than  that  of  the  exiled  king.  Dona¬ 
dieu  for  an  instant  put  the  helm  up,  and 
the  boat,  freed  from  restraint,  like  a  wild 
animal  shaking  off  its  trammels,  flew  madly 
before  the  blast.  In  less  than  five  minutes, 
however,  the  squall  had  passed  away,  and  a 
lull  succeeded. 

“  Is  it  over  asked  Murat,  surprised  at 
the  short  duration  of  the  tempest. 

**No,  sire;  this  is  but  a  skirmish  with 
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the  advanced  guard  ;  the  main  body  will 
come  up  to  us  presently.” 

In  the  next  instant  the  prediction  of  the 
well-practised  sailor  was  fulfilled.  Before 
her  head  could  be  put  to  wind,  the  boat 
shipped  a  sea  which  half  filled  her. 

“  Bale  away,  bale  away  ;  now  is  the  time 
when  your  majesty  can  assist  us.” 

Blancard,  Langlade,  and  Murat,  instant¬ 
ly  set  about  the  task.  A  more  miserable 
group  than  the  four  persons  in  the  boat  pre¬ 
sented  could  not  be  imagined.  During  three 
hours,  they  continued  with  little  advantage, 
their  arduous  labor ;  and  though  the  wind 
rather  died  away  at  daybreak,  the  sea  con¬ 
tinued  rough  and  boisterous.  Hunger  also 
began  to  add  its  horrors  to  the  scene.  The 
provisions  were  entirely  spoilt  by  salt  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  wine  alone  remained  intact.  This 
they  eagerly  swallowed  out  of  the  bottle 
after  one  another.  Langlade  had  fortunate- 
ly  some  chocolate  cakes  in  his  pocket ;  Mu¬ 
rat  divided  these  into  equal  shares,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  companions  taking  their  por¬ 
tions.  They  now  steered  for  Corsica,  but 
with  little  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  it. 

Alarmed  lest  a  sudden  squall  should  dis-  | 
mast  them,  they  only  ventured  to  set  the 
jib  during  the  day  ;  and  as  night  again  set 
in,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  they 
found  they 'had  only  got  over  about  thirty 
miles.  Murat,  now  fairly  knocked  up,  threw 
himself  on  one  of  the  benches  and  fell  fast 
asleep,  while  the  three  intrepid  sailors  kept 
alternate  watch  during  his  slumbers,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  confess  even  to  each  other  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  frail  boat  must  founder  if  no 
assistance  arrived  within  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

As  day  slowly  broke,  Donadieu  perceived 
a  vessel  within  a  few  miles,  and  in  his  de¬ 
light  cried  out  with  such  energy,  that  the 
ex-king  of  Naples  started  up  from  his  slum¬ 
bers.  The  helm  was  instantly  put  down  ; 
every  sail  was  set ;  and  the  boat  quickly 
bore  up  for  the  stranger,  who  evidently  was 
a  small  merchant  brig  en  route  from  Corsica 
to  Toulon.  Langlade,  in  the  meantime, 
afiixing  the  king’s  cloak  to  the  end  of  a  boat 
hook,  kept  waving  it,  in  order  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  people  on  board  the  brig.  In 
this  he  succeeded ;  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  two  vessels  lay  within  fifty  yards  of 
each  other.  The  captain  appeared  on  the 
deck.  Murat  hailed  him,  and  offered  him 
a  considerable  sum  if  he  would  receive  him¬ 
self  and  his  three  companions  onboard,  and 
convey  them  to  Corsica.  The  commander 
seemed  to  listen  attentively  to  the  propo- 
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sal  ;  then  turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he 
gave  an  order,  which  Donadieu  could  not 
overhear  ;  but  probably  guessing  his  inten¬ 
tions  from  his  gestures,  he  desired  Lang¬ 
lade  and  Blancard  to  keep  the  boat  off. 
This  they  did  ;  which,  being  perfectly  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  Murat,  he  petulantly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What  are  you  about }  What 
are  you  doing  }  Don’t  you  see  they  are 
coming  up  to  us 

“  Yes,  I  see  it  plainly  enough,”  replied 
Donadieu.  “  Quick,  quick,  Langlade, 
Blancard  !  Yes,  she’s  coming  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  That’s  it ;  steady  now  and  he 
suddenly  seized  the  tiller  and  put  it  down. 
The  boat  spun  round  in  a  new  direction. 

A  wave  carried  her  off  just  as  the  brig,  sud¬ 
denly  tacking,  drove  past  her  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  stern. 

“  Traitor  !”  furiously  called  out  the  king, 
now  perceiving  the  wicked  intention  of  the 
captain ;  “  receive  your  reward  and 
would  have  fired  at  him,  but  the  powder 
having  become  wet  during  the  night,  the 
pistol  refused  to  go  off. 

I  “  The  rascal  has  taken  us  for  pirates,  and 
would  have  run  us  down,”  said  Donadieu. 
“  Alas !  what  is  to  be  done  The  water 
now  began  to  gain  upon  them  very  fast ; 
the  last  exertion  had  still  more  opened  the 
planks  of  the  unfortunate  bark  ;  and  during 
the  next  ten  hours^  the  crew  were  forced  to 
keep  baling  out  with  their  hats. 

Towards  evening  another  sail  was  de¬ 
scried.  Every  stitch  of  canvas  was  set,  and 
the  little  boat  made  for  her.  It  now  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  time.  The  water  was 
pouring  in  each  moment  with  increased 
power.  Whether  they  could  reach  the 
vessel  before  the  frail  bark  foundered,  be¬ 
came  now  an  object  of  great  doubt.  Don¬ 
adieu  recognised  in  the  felucca  they  were 
approaching  a  post-office  packet  plying  be¬ 
tween  Toulon  and  Bastia.  Langlade  being 
acquainted  with  the  commander,  instantly 
hailed  him  ;  and  though  the  distance  was 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  human 
voice,  yet  impelled  by  fear  of  instant 
death,  his  hail  was  so  shrill  as  to  be  clearly 
heard  on  board  the  packet.  The  water  was 
now  rising  fast ;  the  king  was  already  up  to 
his  knees  ;  the  boat  began  to  roll  about  un¬ 
able  to  advance.  She  had  become  water¬ 
logged,  when  two  or  three  strong  cords 
were  thrown  from  the  vessel.  One  of  these 
fortunately  fell  in  the  little  craft ;  the  king 
caught  hold  of  it,  and  was  dragged  into  the 
packet ;  Blancard  and  Langlade  followed 
his  example  :  Donadieu  remained  the  last ; 
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as  he  snatched  the  rope  thrown  to  him,  and 
rose  up,  the  wretched  boat  gave  one  lurch, 
and  disappeared  for  ever !  Five  minutes 
later,  and  these  four  men  must  have  foun¬ 
dered  with  her. 

Murat  had  scarcely  reached  the  deck 
when  a  man,  suddenly  bursting  from  his 
companions,  came  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet.  It  was  a  Mameluke  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt.  Presently 
the  Senator  Casablanca,  Captain  Oletta,  a 
nephew  of  the  Prince  Baciocchi,  Boerco, 
and  others  crowded  round  him,  addressing 
him  by  the  style  of  “  your  Majesty.”  Mu¬ 
rat  thus  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  little  court.  His  sorrows,  his  exile, 
seemed  to  have  been  engulphed  with  the 
little  boat,  and  he  now  began  to  believe 
himself  again  Joachim  I.,  king  of  Naples. 

Uncertain,  however,  of  his  reception  in 
Corsica,  Murat  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
Campo  Mello,  and  under  this  name  landed 
at  Bastia,  on  the  2f)th  of  August.  The 
precaution,  however,  was  useless.  In  less 
than  three  days  every  one  was  aware  of  his 
presence ;  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  ex-king  left  the  town,  fearful  his 
appearance  amongst  them  might  cause  pub¬ 
lic  commotion. 

Having  removed  to  Viscovato  with  his 
three  friends  and  the  Mameluke,  he  imme¬ 
diately  sought  out  one  of  his  old  officers. 
General  Franceschetti,  whose  house  became 
his  residence.  As  soon  as  the  king’s  arrival 
was  generally  known,  numbers  both  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  men,  who  had  already  served  un¬ 
der  him,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a 
few  days  Murat  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nine  hundred  men.  The  three  sailors, 
Langlade,  Blancard,  and  Donadieu,  now 
took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  France, 
in  spite  of  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary. 
They  had  clung  to  the  unhappy  exile — they 
refused  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  exulting 
king. 

On  the  28th,  the  expected  answers  to  his 
despatches  arrived.  They  were  brought 
over  by  a  Calabrese  named  Luigi,  who 
stated  himself  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
Arab  Othello,  who  from  illness  was  unable 
to  return.  These  letters,  sent  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  police  in  Naples,  strongly  advised 
him  to  milke  a  descent  on  Salerno,  and 
urged  his  instant  adoption  of  this  measure. 
Deceived  by  their  apparent  truth  and  can¬ 
dor,  Murat  set  sail  with  three  vessels  for 
that  port,  where  Ferdinand  had  already 
posted  three  thousand  Austrian  troops,  as 
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he  feared  to  trust  the  native  troops  in  an 
attack  on  a  sovereign  once  so  popular. 

Off  the  island  of  Capri  a  storm  overtook 
them,  which  drove  them  as  far  as  Paola,  a 
little  bay  about  thirty  miles  from  Cosenza. 
Here  they  remained  at  anchor  till  the  6th 
of  October,  but  on  the  7th,  Murat  received 
clear  intimation  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  his  allies  in  the  other  vessels. 

General  Franceschetti  took  advantage  of 
this  momentary  overshadowing  of  his  bright 
visions  to  advise  him  to  give  up  his  perilous 
enterprise,'  and  accept  the  asylum  oflered  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  whose  dominions 
his  wife  had  already  found  shelter.  The 
ex-king  listened  with  attention.  At  this 
moment  the'  General  perceived  a  sailor 
sleeping  in  a  corner  of  the  deck  close  to 
them  ;  and  fearful  that  they  had  been  over¬ 
heard,  they  went  up  to  him  :  it  w'as  Luigi. 
Crouched  on  a  coil  of  rope,  he  seemed  to 
slumber  soundly.  The  interrupted  conver¬ 
sation  went  on,  and  ended  by  Murat  con¬ 
senting  to  the  proposition  of  the  general. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  double  Capo  Sparti- 
vento,  and  enter  the  Adriatic.  This  settled 
they  separated  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  8th  Octo¬ 
ber)  the  king  desired  the  commander,  Bar¬ 
bara,  to  steer  for  Messina.  Barbara  repli¬ 
ed  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  majesty, 
but  that,  being  in  want  of  provisions  and 
water,  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  and  fetch 
them.  The  king  acceded,  but  refused  to 
give  certain  passports  and  safeguards  which 
he  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  Barba¬ 
ra  demanded  as  an  authority,  and  without 
which  he  positively  refused  to  proceed. 
Murat  commanded  him.  He  continued  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  when  the  ex-king,  impatient  at  his 
disobedience,  and  unaccustomed  to  be 
thwarted,  threatened  to  strike  him  ;  but  on 
a  sudden  altering  his  determination,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  troops  to  get  under  arras,  and  de¬ 
sired  the  commander  to  lay  to. 

Murat  jumped  into  the  boat  accompanied 
by  twenty-eight  individuals,  amongst  whom 
was  Luigi,  and  rowed  towards  the  shore 
Arrived  there.  General  Franceschetti  was 
about  to  spring  out  of  the  boat,  when  Mu¬ 
rat  stopped  him,  crying,  “  I’ll  be  the  first 
to  tread  the  soil  of  my  dominions and 
passing  the  general,  he  leaped  on  shore. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
general  officer.  He  wore  white  pantaloons 
and  top-boots ;  a  belt,  in  which  he  had 
placed  a  pair  of  magnificent  pistols  ;  and  a 
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cocked  hat,  richly  embroidered,  the  cockade 
beinjT  affixed  to  it  by  a  knot  of  nine  splen¬ 
did  brilliants.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore 
his  own  ensign.  The  clock  of  Pizzo  struck 
ten  as  he  disembarked. 

Murat  proceeded  straight  to  the  town, 
which  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  off. 
Here  he  found,  it  being  Sunday,  the  whole 
population  assembled  in  the  market-place. 
No  one  recognized  him.  They  stood  in 
mute  astonishment,  gazing  at  the  brilliant 
uniforms  that  approached  them.  The  ex- 
king,  however  espied  an  old  sergeant  whom 
he  remembered  as  having  served  in  his  guard 
at  Naples.  He  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  de¬ 
manded,  “  Travalla,  do  you  know  me 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  added,  “I  am  Joa¬ 
chim  Murat!  I  am  your  king!  Be  yours  the 
honor  of  first  shouting  Long  live  Joachim  !” 
The  king’s  suite  instantly  took  up  the  cry, 
and  shouted  it  loudly  forth.  But  the  Cala¬ 
brese,  amongst  whom  there  seemed  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  discontent,  remained  perfect¬ 
ly  mute.  The  king  seeing  this  foretold  an 
approaching  conflict,  and  turning  again  to 
Travalla,  said,  “  Well,  then,  if  you  won’t 
cry  long  life  to  me,  at  least  find  me  a  horse, 
and  I  will  instantly  make  you  a  Captain.” 
Travalla  immediately  turned  away.  He  en¬ 
tered  his  cottage,  and  did  not  appear  again 
that  day. 

Every  moment  fresh  crowds  of  peasants 
poured  in  ;  but  not  a  single  demonstration 
of  sympathy  could  Murat  elicit  from  them. 
A  bold  push  now  could  alone  save  him. 
“On,  on  to  Monteleoni !”  cried  he;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little 
band,  he  rushed  towards  the  road  which 
leads  to  that  town.  The  people  drew  aside 
to  allow  him  to  pass. 

Scarcely, however,  had  he  left  the  market¬ 
place,  than  the  mob  began  to  recover  from 
their  stupor ;  and  a  young  man  named 
George  Pellegrino  suddenly  appeared  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  musket,  and  began  shouting, 
“  To  arms,  to  arms !”  The  crowd  echoed 
the  cry  ;  and  in  another  moment  every  one 
sought  his  dwelling,  and  armed  himself  as 
best  he  could.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Trenta  Capelli  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Cos- 
enza,  who  happened  to  be  in  Pizzo,  and 
whom  Pellegrino  had  gone  in  search  of,  he 
found  two  hundred  persons  in  the  market- 
square,  bearing  different  weapons,  who,  on 
his  placing  himself  at  their  head,  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  chase  to  their  ex-king. 

Murat,  seeing  them  coming,  ordered  a 
halt,  and  prepared  to  meet  them  at  a  spot 


where  a  bridge  now  exists  bearing  his  name. 
Seeing  Trenta  Capelli  advance  towards  him, 
he  instantly  cried,  “  Will  you  exchange 
your  captain’s  epaulettes  for  those  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  }  If  so,  cry  Long  live  Joachim  ! 
and  follow  me  with  your  brave  band  to 
Monteleoni.” 

“  Sire,”  quickly  replied  the  other,  “  we 
are  the  faithful  subjects  of  King  Ferdinand. 
We  come  to  seize,  not  to  accompany  you. 
Surrender  yourself,  therefore,  and  prevent 
an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.” 

At  this  moment  a  pistol  was  discharged 
by  the  opposite  party,  and  seeing  no  hopo 
of  conciliation.  General  Franceschetti  or¬ 
dered  his  men  to  fire.  In  an  instant  the 
discharge  was  returned,  and  the  combat  be¬ 
gan,  not,  however,  with  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  on  the  side  of  the  exiled  king, 
who  could  only  offer  about  twenty-five  men 
to  oppose  five  hundred.  Presently  several 
fell  on  both  sides,  and  the  peasants,  headed 
by  Trenta  Capelli,  pressed  on.  To  cut 
through  this  mass  was  impossible,  while  in 
the  rear  of  the  little  body  retreat  was  ren¬ 
dered  utterly  impracticable  by  a  precipice 
of  about  thirty-five  feet.  Murat  did  not 
hesitate  ;  he  threw  himself  down  this  ac¬ 
clivity,  and  fortunately  falling  on  the  sand 
beneath,  arose  unhurt,  and  plunged  into  a 
little  wood  which  skirted  the  shore.  Gen¬ 
eral  Franceschetti,  and  his  aid-de-camp 
Campana  were  equally  fortunate. 

The  instant  the  trio  emerged  from  the 
cover  of  the  trees,  they  were  saluted  by  a 
volley  from  above,  but  happily  without  ef¬ 
fect.  On  reaching  the  shore,  they  found 
that  the  boat  which  had  brought  them  to 
land  had  again  put  to  sea,  and  had  rejoined 
the  three  vessels,  which,  far  from  coming  to 
his  aid,  had  set  every  sail,  and  were  making 
off  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Maltese 
Barbara  had  repaid  the  monarch’s  threat  by 
now  betraying  him.  Pie  carried  off  with 
him  not  only  all  the  fortune  of  the  exiled 
king,  but  in  thus  abandoning  him,  crushed 
his  last  hope. 

A  fisherman’s  bark  was  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  land :  it  became  Murat’s  only 
chance  of  escape.  If  they  could  only  get  it 
afloat,  they  might  yet  be  saved,  for  none 
dared  to  leap  the  precipice  in  pursuit,  and 
the  regular  descent  was  some  distance 
round.  The  three  fugitives  used  their 
every  exertion  to  push  the  boat  into  the 
water.  The  agony  of  despair  gave  them 
increased  strength,  and  they  had  nearly 
succeeded,  when  a  sudden  shout  caused 
them  to  look  round.  The  populace  headed 
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by  Trenta  Capelli.and  Pellegrino,  were 
within  fifty  paces  of  them.  Exhausted  by 
their  efforts,  Campana  and  Franceschetti 
sank  to  the  ground  ;  a  general  discharge 
followed ;  a  ball  entered  the  heart  of  Cam¬ 
pana.  Franceschetti,  however,  escaped, 
and  seeing  the  boat  floating  close  to  him, 
instantly  sprang  into  it,  and  pushed  off. 
Murat  would  have  followed  him,  but  one  of 
his  spurs  catching  in  the  fishing-net  spread 
out  on  the  beach,  he  fell,  and  before  ho 
could  rise,  the  people  had  seized  him. 
They  tore  off  his  epaulettes,  and  dragged 
from  him  the  flag  he  held,  and  doubtlessly 
would  have  murdered  him  on  the  spot,  had 
not  Trenta  Capelli  and  Pellegrino  come  to 
his  rescue.  These,  supporting  him  be¬ 
tween  them,  defended  him  from  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  peasantry. 

He  now  returned  a  prisoner  over  the  same 
ground  he  so  lately  had  hoped  to  tread  as  a 
king,  and  was  thrust  into  the  common  jail 
amongst  assassins,  thieves,  and  other  male¬ 
factors,  who,  unaware  of  his  rank,  assailed 
him  on  his  entrance,  with  every  sort  of 
abuse. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  commandant, 
Mattei,  entered,  and  struck  with  the  still 
dignified  air  of  the  captive,  rendered  him 
thi  same  homage  he  would  have  offered  to 
him  had  he  still  been  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

“  Commandant,”  said  Murat,  “  look 
around  you :  is  this  a  fitting  prison  for  a 
kin^  ?” 

Extraordinary  to  relate,  the  moment  he 
announced  his  rank,  the  daring  captives, 
who  had  insulted  him  immediately  before, 
instantly  ceased- their  revilings,  and  retiring 
in  orderly  silence  to  the  other  end  of  the 
prison,  seemed  to  pay  a’ just  tribute  of  pity 
and  respect  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  for¬ 
mer  sovereign.  The  commandant  after  mak¬ 
ing  some  excuse,  requested  Murat  to  fol¬ 
low  him  to  a  more  fitting  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.  The  ex-king  previous  to  doing  this, 
threw  a  handful  of  gold  which  he  found  in 
his  pocket  to  the  people,  exclaiming,  “  Here, 
take  this :  never  be  it  said  that  you  have 
received  the  visit  of  a  monarch,  though  cap¬ 
tive  and  dethroned  as  he  is,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  largesse  from  him.” 

“  Long  live  Joachim  !”  shouted  they. 

Murat  smiled  bitterly.  The  same  cries 
on  the  public  p/ace,  half  an  hour  before, 
would  have  made  him  king  of  Naples. 

The  ex-monarch  now  followed  Mattei  to 
the  little  room  allotted  to  him  as  his  future 
prison,  where  he  busied  himself  in  giving 
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minute  orders  respecting  dress  and  other  un¬ 
important  matters. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  General  Nunzi- 
ante  arrived  from  Santo  Tropea  with  3000 
men.  Murat  was  delighted  at  again  seeing 
an  old  brother  officer ;  but  he  instantly  per¬ 
ceived,  from  the  cold  manner  of  the  other, 
that  he  was  before  a  judge,  and  that  the 
general’s  visit  was  not  one  of  friendship, 
but  to  obtain  information.  Murat  confined 
himself  to  saying  that  he  was  on  his  way 
from  Corsica  to  Trieste,  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  when  he 
was  driven  into  Pizzo  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  compelled  to  land  to  procure  water  and 
provisions.  To  all  other  questions  he  re¬ 
fused  to  give  an  answer,  and  closed  the  con¬ 
versation  by  asking  the  general  if  he  could 
lend  him  a  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  o  n 
quitting  the  bath.  The  general  took  the 
hint,  and  left  him.  In  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards  Murat  received  a  complete  uniform, 
in  which  ho  dressed  himself,  and  ordering 
pen  and  paper,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
capture  and  detention  to  the  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral  in  Naples,  the  British  ambassador,  and 
his  wife.  Tired  by  the  task,  he  approached 
the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  looked  out. 
It  afforded  him  a  view  of  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  captured.  Two  men  were  busily 
engaged  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand. 
Presently  they  entered  a  cottage  hard  by, 
and  returned,  bearing  with  them  a  dead 
body.  The  king  in  an  instant  (though  the 
corpse  was  perfectly  naked),  recognized  the 
hanfisome  features  of  the  young  aid-de-camp 
Campana.  The  scene,  viewed  from  a  pris¬ 
on  window  by  the  fast-closing  shades  of 
evening,  the  thoughts  of  the  captive  as  he 
saw  one  so  young,  who  had  died  to  serve 
him,  thus  ignobly  buried,  the  ceremony  un¬ 
hallowed  by  the  rites  of  religion,  far  from 
his  home  and  all  dear  to  him,  so  much 
overcame  the  beholder,  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  In  this  state  General  Nunziante 
found  him.  His  looks  expressed  his  aston¬ 
ishment,  when  Murat  hastily  exclaimed, 
“  Yes,  I  am  in  tears:  lam  not  ashamed 
of  them.  They  are  shed  for  one  young,  ar¬ 
dent,  and  generous,  whose  mother  committed 
him  to  my  care,  and  who  now  lies  yonder 
buried  like  a  dog.”  The  general  came  to 
summon  his  prisoner  to  dinner.  Murat  fol¬ 
lowed  to  another  room  where  the  meal  had 
been  prepared.  He,  however,  could  touch 
nothing :  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
had  completely  overcome  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  viewed  thousands  perish  around 
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him,  without  a  sigh,  on  the  plains  of  Abou- 
kir,  Eylau,  and  Moscow. 

Leaving  the  meal  untastod,  Murat  re¬ 
turned  to  his  room.  A  sort  of  fascination 
seemed  to  draw  him  to  the  window,  which 
overlooked  the  burial-place  of  his  young 
friend.  Though  for  a  while  he  had  not 
moral  courage  to  throw  open  the  casement, 
yet  at  length,  overcoming  his  repugnance, 
he  did  so.  Two  dogs  were  busily  scraping 
up  the  sand  from  the  grave  where  the  body 
lay:  they  actually  reached  it.  The  ex-king 
could  bear  no  more  :  he  threw  himself  on 
his  bed  in  his  clothes  ;  but  about  daybreak 
again  rose  and  undressed  himself,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  couch,  fearful  lest  his  enemies 
might  attribute  his  agitation  to  fear  for  his 
own  fate. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  October  Captain  Stratti  entered  the 
king’s  prison.  He  found  him  in  his  bed 
asleep,  and  desirous  not  to  awake  him,  was 
quitting  the  room,  when  he  upset  a  chair. 
The  noise  disturbed  Murat,  who  started  up, 
and  demanded  the  captain’s  business. 
Stratti  was  so  overcome,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  reply.  The  ex-king  there¬ 
fore  proceeded — “  You  have  received  orders 
from  Naples  :  is  it  not  so 

“  Yes,  sire,”  murmured  Stratti.  I 

“  What  do  they  contain  1” 

“  Orders  for  your  majesty’s  trial.” 

“  And  who  are  to  be  my  judges,  if  you 
please  ?  Where  can  they  find  my  equals  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  me  ?  If  they  look  upon 
me  as  a  king,  1  must  be  tried  by  ray  brother 
sovereigns;  if  as  a  marshal  of  France,  my 
fate  can  only  be  decided  on  by  officers  of 
that  rank ;  if  even  as  a  mere  general,  none 
less  than  a  general  can  sit  on  the  bench  of 
my  judges.” 

“  As  a  public  enemy,  sire,  you  may  be 
tried  by  an  ordinary  court-martial.  All 
rebels,  without  respect  to  rank,  may  be 
brought  before  such  a  tribunal.  The  law 
was  framed  by  yourself.” 

“  Yes,  against  brigands ;  not,  sir,  against 
crowned  heads.  However,  1  am  ready ; 
they  may  assassinate  me  as  soon  as  they  like.” 

“  VVould  you  not  wish  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  members  1” 

“Yes,  it  is  as  well:  it  must  be  a  cu-! 
rious  list.  Read  on  :  I’m  all  attention.’* 
When  he  had  done,  the  king,  turning  to 
him  with  a  bitter  smile,  merely  observed, 
“  It  is  well :  they  seem  to  have  taken  every 
precaution.” 

“  How  so,  sire  ?” 

“  Can’t  you  perceive  that  every  member 


named,  with  the  exception  of  Francesco 
Froio,  owes  his  rank  to  mo?  Naturally 
they  will  fear  being  accused  of  partiality  if 
they  decide  in  my  favor.” 

“  Sire,  why  not  appear  personally  before 
them,  and  plead  your  own  cause 

“  Silence,  sir — silence  !  Such  a  court,  1 
still  maintain,  is  incompetent :  I  should 
consider  myself  degraded  if  I  pleaded  before 
it.  I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  save  my  life  : 
at  least,  then,  allow  me  to  save  the  dignity 
of  my  crown.” 

At  this  moment  Francesco  Froio  entered. 
He  interrogated  him.  His  first  question 
was  touching  his  name,  his  age,  his  coun¬ 
try  ?  Murat  suddenly  starting  up,  cried 
with  all  the  stern  dignity  he  was  capable  of 
assuming,  “  I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  1  command  you 
instantly  to  leave  the  room.”  The  abashed 
inquisitor  immediately  retired. 

Murat  now  rose,  and  putting  on  his  pan¬ 
taloons,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  to  his  wife  ;  left  his  children 
his  dying  blessing ;  and  cutting  oflf  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  enclosed  it  in  his  letter. 

Nunziante  now  entered.  “  Swear  to  me, 
general,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,”  cried 
Murat,  as  he  folded  up  the  epistle,  “  that 
you  will  faithfully  forward  this  letter.” 

“  By  my  honor !”  said  the  general,  deep¬ 
ly  overcome. 

“  Come,  general,  bear  up,”  resumed  Mu¬ 
rat  in  a  lively  tone  ;  “  we  are  soldiers,  and 
used  to  death.  I  ask  but  one  favor  :  allow 
me  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  party.”  The  general  instantly  as¬ 
sented.  Froio  now  returned,  bearing  with 
him  the  sentence  of  the  court.  “  Read  it,” 
said  Murat  coldly,  well  divining  what  it 
was  :  “  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  it.”  Froio 
consented.  The  ex-king  had  correctly  fore¬ 
seen  his  fate.  With  the  exception  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  voice,  the  court  had  unanimously  ad¬ 
judged  him  worthy  of  death. 

When  it  was  concluded,  he  turned  to 
Nunziante — “  General,  believe  me,  1  clear¬ 
ly  distinguish  between  the  author  of  my  fate 
and  the  mere  instruments.  1  could  never 
have  believed  Ferdinand  capable  of  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  be  shot  like  a  dog.  But  enough 
of  this.  At  what  hour  is  my  execution  to 
take  place  ?” 

“  Fix  it  yourself,  sire,”  replied  the  ge¬ 
neral. 

Murat  pulled  out  his  watch  ;  but,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  the  back  presented  itself  instead  of 
the  face.  On  it  was  painted  a  superb  min¬ 
iature  of  the  ex-queen. 
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“  Ab,  look  here  !”  said  Murat,  address¬ 
ing  Nunziante  ;  “  look  at  this  picture  of  my 
wife.  You  knew  her  :  is  it  not  like  r”  He 
kissed  it,  and  replaced  the  watch  in  his  fob. 

“  At  what  hour  demanded  Froio. 

“  Ah,  by  the  by,  1  had  forgotten,”  said 
Murat,  cheerfully  smiling.  “  1  had  forgot¬ 
ten  why  I  had  pulled  out  my  watch ;  but 
the  likeness  of  Caroline  chased  away  all 
other  ideas,”  and  he  looked  at  it.  ‘‘It  is 
now  past  three  o’clock :  will  four  suit  you } 
I  only  ask  fifty  minutes.  Have  you  any  ob¬ 
jection 

Froio  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  Nun¬ 
ziante  was  following  him — 

“  Stay,  my  friend ;  shall  I  not  see  you 
again 

“  My  orders  are,  that  I  should  be  present 
at  your  execution,  sire  ;  but  I  feel  I  have 
not  courage  to  obey  them.” 

“  Well,  then,  do  not  distress  your  feel¬ 
ings  :  do  not  be  present.  Still,  1  should 
like  to  embrace  you  once  more  before  I 
die.” 


“  I  will  meet  you  on  the  road.” 

“  Thank  you.  Now  leave  me  to  my  me¬ 
ditations.” 

After  seeing  the  priests,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  written  certificate  that  he  died  in  the 
Christian  faith,  Murat  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  re¬ 
mained  meditating,  doubtlessly  reviewing  his 
past  life  from  the  moment  when  he  quitted 
the  alehouse  in  which  he  was  born,  to  the 
period  when  he  entered  a  palace  as  its  sove¬ 
reign.  Suddenly  starting  up,  he  seemed  to 
shake  off  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and  approach¬ 
ing  a  mirror,  began  to  arrange  his  hair. 
Wedded  to  death  from  his  infancy,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  deck  himself  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  now  that  he  was  about  to 
meet  it. 

Four  o’clock  struck.  Murat  himself 
opened  the  door.  General  Nunziante  was 
waiting  outside. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  ex-king  ;  “you 
have  kept  your  word.  God  bless  you  ;  good- 
by.  You  need  follow  me  no  further.” 

The  general  threw  himself  sobbing  into 
his  arms. 

“  Come,  come,  do  not  thus  give  way  to 
your  feelings.  Take  example  from  me  :  1 
am  perfectly  calm.” 

This  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  victim 
so  overcame  Nunziante,  that,  starting  from 
his  embrace,  the  general  rushed  from  the 
house,  flying  along  the  shore  like  a  mad¬ 
man. 


The  king  now  proceeded  to  the  court¬ 


yard,  where  every  preparation  for  his  exe¬ 
cution  had  been  made.  Nine  men  and  a 
corporal  were  ranged  close  to  the  door  of 
the  council  chamber.  In  front  of  them  was 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high.  Three  yards  from 
this  wall  there  was  a  single  raised  step. 
Murat  instantly  perceived  its  purpose,  and 
placed  himself  on  it,  thus  towering  about 
one  foot  above  the  soldiers  who  were  to  shoot 
him.  Once  there,  he  took  out  his  handker¬ 
chief,  kissed  the  picture  of  his  wife,  and  fix¬ 
ing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  party,  desired 
them  to  load.  When  he  gave  the  order  to 
fire,  five  only  of  the  nine  obeyed.  Murat 
remained  untouched.  The  soldiers  had 
purposely  fired  over  his  head. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  lion  cour¬ 
age  of  the  hero  showed  itself — that  intrepid 
coolness  for  which  he  had  ever  been  famed. 
Not  a  single  feature  was  disturbed.  He 
stood  perfectly  steady  and  unmoved,  as  with 
a  smile  of  melancholy  gratitude  he  address¬ 
ed  them. 

“  Thanks,  myfriends — a  thousand  thanks; 
but  as,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  compellr 
ed  to  aim  directly  at  me,  do  not  prolong  my 
agony.  All  1  ask  of  you  is,  to  fire  straight 
at  my  heart,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  wound¬ 
ing  me  in  the  face.  Come,  let  us  begin 
again and  once  more  he  went  through 
every  word  of  command.  At  the  word 
“  fire,”  ho  fell  pierced  by  eight  balls,  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  without  let¬ 
ting  the  watch  fall  that  he  held  in  his  left 
hand. 

The  soldiers  took  up  the  corpse,  and  laid 
it  on  the  same  bed  in  whieh  he  had  lain 
down  in  health  and  strength  some  ten  min¬ 
utes  before.  A  captain’s  guard  was  placed 
on  the  door. 

That  night  a  stranger  presented  himself, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the  room. 
The  sentinel  refused.  He  desired  to  speak 
with  the  commandant.  To  him  he  showed 
an  order  for  his  free  entry.  The  command¬ 
ant,  as  he  read  it,  shuddered  with  disgust, 
and  expressed  great  surprise.  The  perusal, 
however,  over,  he  conducted  the  man  to  the 
door  of  the  death-chamber. 

“  Allow  Signor  Luigi  to  pass,”  said  he  to 
the  sentinel.  The  soldier  presented  arms 
to  the  commandant.  Luigi  entered. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Luigi  came  out, 
carrying  some  object  in  a  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  stained  with  blood.  What  it  was  the 
sentinel  could  not  distinguish. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  undertaker  enter¬ 
ed,  bearing  the  cofiin  intended  for  the  king’s 
remains.  No  sooner  had  the  man,  however. 
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crossed  the  threshold,  than  in  an  accent  of 
indescribable  horror  he  called  out  to  the 
soldier,  who  rushed  in  to  learn  the  cause  of 
his  terror.  The  man,  unable  to  speak, 
pointed  to  a  headless  corpse. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  a  private 
closet  in  his  bedroom  this  head  was  disco¬ 
vered,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
reason  was  thus  explained  by  General  T —  : 

“  As  Murat  was  put  to  death  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner  of  Calabria,  Ferdinand  continu¬ 
ally  feared  some  impostor  would  spring  up. 


and  assuming  his  name  and  appearance, 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  real 
head  was  therefore  always  preserved  to  con¬ 
front  and  confound  any  false  pretender  to 
the  throne,  by  proving  the  death  of  Joachim 
Murat.” 

Eight  days  after  the  execution  at  Pizzo, 
each  man  concerned  in  it  received  his  re¬ 
ward.  Trenta  Capelli  was  made  colonel, 
General  Nunziante  was  created  a  marquis, 
and  Luigi  died  of  poison  ! 
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Business  having  lately  called  us  into  the 
northern  district  of  the  county  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  we  resolved  to  fulfil  an  intention,  long 
cherished,  of  visiting  the  small  town  of 
Olney,  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  insig¬ 
nificant  of  English  market-towns,  but  hal¬ 
lowed  for  ever  in  the  affections  of  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  genius,  as  the  residence  for  so 
many  years  of  Cowper,  who  has  immortal¬ 
ized  the  scenery  in  its  neighborhood  in  his 
poems,  and -not  less  the  daily  life  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  his  letters. 

Olney  is  five  'miles  from  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  which  again  is  nearly  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Wolverton  station  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The 
portion  of  the  country  thus  intersected  by 
the  iron-way  forms  a  sort  of  peninsular 
triangle,  protruding  itself  between  the  two 
adjoining  counties  of  Bedford  and  North¬ 
ampton.  Of  this  triangle  Olney  forms  the 
apex,  being  in  part  the  most  northerly  town 
in  Bucks.  But  the  interest  of  the  district 
to  the  lovers  of  Cowper’s  gentle  spirit,  be¬ 
gins  at  Newport  Pagnell.  This  is  a  respect¬ 
able  country  town  of  about  5000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  several  good  inns  in  it,  and  a  fine 
old  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  situated 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  attention  to 
the  picturesque  which  is  usually  displayed 
in  the  sites  of  English  churches.  Newport 
church  stands  upon  a  natural  terrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  towards 
which  stream  the  churchyard  gently  slopes 
down.  A  row  of  tall  trees  fringe  the  river 
brink,  and  disclose  at  intervals,  through 
their  foliage,  the  quiet  stream  flashing  in 
the  sun-light.  •  The  southern  wall  of  the 
church  is  covered  with  the  China  aster  rose. 


which  being,  at  the  time  we  visited  it,  in 
full  bloom,  imparted  to  the  whole  place  a 
singularly  pleasing  effect. 

But  the  Cowperian  feature  in  Newport  is 
an  unpretending  house  in  the  main  street, 
about  two  stories  high,  and  holding  out,  in 
its  exterior  features,  no  sign  that  would  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  a  stranger.  This  was  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  Inde¬ 
pendent  minister  at  Newport  Pagnell,  a 
friend  of  Newton,  who,  on  his  leaving  that 
part  of  the  country,  introduced  him  to  Cow¬ 
per,  and  between  whom  a  friendship,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  all  the  warmth  and  strength 
of  Cowper’s  affections,  soon  sprang  up. 
The  independent  minister  was  a  man  after 
Cowper’s  own  heart — a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  with  an  active  fancy,  and  a  vein 
of  quiet  humor,  which  was  sure  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  author  of  “  John  Gilpin.” 
By  way  of  eking  out  a  salary,  which  must 
at  all  times  have  been  scanty,  Mr.  Bull 
took  a  few  pupils  into  his  house  as  boarders, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  the  Dis¬ 
senting  ministry.  Out  of  this  humble  be¬ 
ginning  has  since  arisen  an  institution  of 
some  note  among  the  English  Dissenters, 
being  in  fact  one  of  their  academies  for  the 
education  of  their  pastors.  In  this  respect, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  English  Dissenters 
are  not  so  fortimate  as  their  Scottish 
brethren.  The  English  universities  being 
closed  against  them,  they  have  to  educate 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry,  not  only 
in  systematic  divinity,  but  even  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  studies  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
their  sacred  profession.  The  college  at 
Newport  Pagnell  has  been  much  extended 
of  late  years,  and  several  eminent  ministers 
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now  flourishing  in  the  Independent  denomi¬ 
nation,  have  received  their  education  there. 
The  extension  of  the  college  has  caused  the 
extension  of  the  premises,  but  these  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  all  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
house  ;  in  front  it  maintains  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  when  Mr.  Bull  resided  in  it, 
and  when  Cowper,  footsore  and  weary  with 
his  walk  from  Olney,  came,  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  dine  with  the  minister,  who  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  invitation,  and  had 
dispatched  his  wife  some  miles  into  the 
country.  Between  two  such  spirits,  how¬ 
ever,  ceremony  was  not  wanting,  and  these 
little  cross  purposes,  no  doubt,  only  served 
to  enhance  the  mirth  and  enjoyment  of 
their  meeting.  In  the  back  of  the  house, 
however,  things  are  altered.  Long  unsightly 
brick  buildings,  intended,  we  suppose,  as 
the  private  apartments  of  the  students,  rear 
their  heads  and  appear  to  occupy  altogether 
the  place,  of  the  small  garden,  which,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  Mr.  Bull  had  re¬ 
duced  into  something  like  cultivation,  and 
where,  Cowper  tells  us,  he  took  him,  after 
the  dinner  above  alluded  to,  and  showed 
him  his  favorite  seat,  “  where  he  sits  and 
smokes,  with  his  back  agaiust  one  brick 
wall  and  his  nose  against  another.”  The 
chapel  of  which  Mr.  Ball  was  the  minister 
is  still  farther  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
though  it  is  a  large  and  commodious  place 
of  worship,  and  apparently  numbering  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  among 
its  hearers — at  least  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  number  of  elegant  monumental 
marble  tablets  which  were  ranged  along  its 
walls — yet,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  enveloped 
on  all  sides  by  other  buildings,  a  stranger 
might  easily  pass  through  every  street  of 
the  town,  without  knowing  that  it  possessed 
a  Dissenting  chapel  at  all.  This  modest 
character  of  Dissenting  chapels  is  almost 
universal  over  England — even  in  London 
itself,  and  still  more  in  country  towns. 
The  old  dissenting  churches  are  hidden  in 
yards  or  back  lanes,  or,  as  here,  in  the  rear 
of  private  premises,  never  coming  openly 
to  the  front,  and  challenging  the  notice  of 
the  passers  by.  This  is  in  all  probability 
a  relic  of  the  persecuting  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  conventicles  in  market-towns  were 
strictly  forbidden  and  eagerly  hunted  down, 
and  when  the  Puritans  were  constrained  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  secret  places,  con¬ 
cealed  as  much  as  possible  from  their  lynx- 
eyed  persecutors. 

The  Ouse,  on  leaving  Newport,  takes  a 
bend  to  the  north,  forming  an  arc  of  some 


compass  between  that  town  and  Olney,  of 
which  the  highway  may  be  described  as  the 
chord.  The  road  presents  nothing  of  much 
interest,  until,  about  halfway,  the  crest  of 
some  considerable  rising  ground  is  gained, 
whence  the  first  view  of  Olney,  with  its  tall 
church-spire  conspicuous  in  the  landscape, 
bursts  upon  the  view.  The  fertile  vale  of 
the  Ouse  lies  at  your  feet,  and  a  country, 
beautiful  indeed,  and  rich  in  suggestions  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  but  possessed  of  few 
bold  or  striking  features,  is  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  the  spectator.  It  is  in  fact,  the  oppo¬ 
site  ridge  to  that  on  which  Merton  is  sit¬ 
uated,  and  would  have  afforded  to  the  poet 
as  good  materials  as  those  which  the  view 
from  the  above  furnished  him,  when  he  drew 
that  fine  description  of  woodland  scenery 
which  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  the  “Task.” 
With  expectations  heightened  from  this 
first  view  of  the  poet’s  home,  we  hastened 
forward,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  we  were  able  to  extract  another  re¬ 
miniscence  of  Cowper  from  a  sign-post  that 
pointed  out  the  road  to  Clifton. 

Clifton  is  a  neighboring  parish,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Olney,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Lady  Austen, 
a  woman  whose  name  will  always  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cowper,  along  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  Lady  Hesketh.  She  it  was  who  first 
incited  him  to  the  writing  of  the  “  Task,” 
and  gave  him  the  sofa  for  his  subject.  It 
was  an  abortive  attempt  to  visit  her  in  miry 
weather  which  gave  occasion  to  bis  sportive 
ballad,  so  truly  revealing  the  gentle  and 
playful  character  of  the  man — 

“  1  sing  of  a  journey  to  Clifton 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could. 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud, 

Slee  sla  slud, 

Stuck  in  the  mud ! 

Oh,  it  is  pleasant  to  wade  through  a  flood !” 
But  we  had  no  time  to  visit  Clifton,  and 
therefore,  contenting  ourselves  with  chant¬ 
ing  the  ballad  (as  Burns  says,  “  crooning 
till  a  body’s  sell  does  weel  aneuch”),  we 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  through 
the  rich  meadows  that  led  to  Olney.  A 
short  time  brought  us  to  the  bridge,  no 
longer  the  one 

“  That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood 

for  that,  it  is  well  known,  was,  even  in  the 
days  of  Cowper  himself,  considered  a  nui¬ 
sance  from  its  old  age  and  decay,  and  many 
allusions  are  made  to  it  in  his  letters,  where 
we  find  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the 
Olney  people  for  its  renewal,  which  Cow- 
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per,  with  true  burghal  feeling,  helped  to  at  the  same  time,  and  to  assure  the  John- 
resist.  The  old  bridge,  however,  is  not  sons  and  the  Roses,  that,  though  Lady 
wholly  gone — a  portion  of  it  still  remains,  Hesketh  and  her  servants  were  with  him, 
and  even  does  good  duty.  It  appears  there  was  still  room  for  their  accommoda- 
that  after  much  litigation,  a  compromise  tion.  It  is  now  no  longer  in  the  occupation 
was  come  to ;  the  county  trustees  having  of  one  family.  At  the  one  end  is  a  grocer’s 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  smart  new  bridge  shop,  at  the  other  an  infant-school  (and 
across  the  meadows,  while  that  portion  of  the  noisy  lessons  of  the  children  swelled 
the  old  bridge  which  spans  the  ordinary  pleasantly  in  our  cars  as  we  stood  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  still  remains.  Like  street  on  that  summer’s  day),  while  be- 
all  patched  pieces  of  work,  the  result  has  tween  them,  is  a  sort  of  arched  gateway, 
been  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  raised  apparently  intended  for  a  carriage-entrance, 
causeway  between  the  two  bridges,  and  leading  to  a  yard,  up  which  a  straw-plait 
they  do  not  stand  parallel  to  each  other;  manufacturer  carries  on  his  trade.  From 
so  that  a  man  who  should  hold  a  straight  the  market-place,  a  narrow  lane  leads  down 
course  on  leaving  the  old  bridge,  would,  towards  the  vicarage.  This  is  Silver  End, 
instead  of  entering  on  the  other,  tumble  famous  in  Cowper’s  correspondence  as  the 
right  over  into  the  bottom  below.  But,  be  it  abode  of  most  of  the  idleness  and  depravity 
from  reverence  for  its  association  with  Cow-  of  Olney.  The  vicarage  itself  stands  in 
per,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  more  vulgar  another  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Cow- 
motive  of  saving  his  money,  his  lordship  per’s  house,  each  house  having  a  garden 
retains  the  bridge  as  it  is,  to  the  annoyance  behind  it,  with  one  wall  at  the  upper  end, 
of  the  inhabitants — an  annoyance,  however,  serving  for  the  boundary  of  both  ;  and  it 
in  which  the  poetical  visitants  of  the  place  was  that  Cowper  might  meet  the  Olney 
will  hardly  share.  curate — that  curate  was  John  Newton — 

Olney  is  a  smaller  town  than  Newport —  without  encountering  the  stare  of  the  “  Sil- 
in  fact,  though  possessed  of  a  weekly  mar-  ver  End  blackguards,”  that  a  door  was 
ket,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  large  broken  out  in  the  wall  aforesaid,  to  allow 
village  than  anything  else.  It  consists  the  two  friends  to  communicate  through 
chiefly  of  one  large  street,  stretching  to  the  their  respective  gardens.  The  vicarage  is  a 
north-east.-  At  the  upper  end,  the  street  sweet  and  pleasantly  situated  house,  form- 
opens  out  on  the  right,  and  forms  a  trian-  ing  a  strong  contrast  to  the  gloomy  old 
gular  area,  which  constitutes  “  the  Market  mansion  on  the  Market-hill.  Its  front  is 
hill.”  At  the  upper  end  of  this  Market-  nearly  hidden  with  evergreens  and  flower- 
hill,  and  upon  the  right  hand,  stands  Cow-  ing  shrubs.  We  were  told  that  the  in- 
per’s  house.  It  is  in  some  respects  of  more  mates  of  Cowper’s  house,  as  well  as  the 
ambitious  pretensions  than  its  neighbors,  person  who  now  holds  possession  of  the 
being  a  story  higher  than  any  of  the  others,  garden,  were  very  courteous  to  strangers, 
as  wgJI  as  being  much  longer,  but  without  and  willing  to  show  the  relics  that  still  rc- 
any  pretensions  to  superior  elegance  of  style  raained  of  him.  There,  it  was  said,  are  to 
or  convenience  of  accommodation — in  fact,  be  seen  the  hole  he  cut  in  the  parlor- door 
it  is  exactly  what  Dickens  would  call  “an  to  allow  of  the  uninterrupted  gambolling  of 
old,  large,  rambling  house.”  Its  eight  win-  his  tame  hares  on  the  carpet,  and  also  the 
dows  in  a  row  are  all  of  the  same  dull  com-  greenhouse  in  the  garden,  in  which  he  com¬ 
mon-place  style ;  and,  looking  at  the  mo-  posed  the  greater  part  of  the  “  Task,”  and 
notonous  appearance  of  the  old  house,  with  translated  the  “  Iliad,”  and  which  is  kept 
the  mean  accessories  that  surrounded  it,  up  much  as  he  left  it :  while,  though  the 
and  recollecting  all  the  poverty  and  dis-  door  broken  out  in  the  garden-wall  to  com- 
tress  which  Cowper  himself  describes  as  municate  with  the  vicarage  was  closed  again 
surrounding  him,  we  could  not  feel  sur-  when  Mr.  Newton  left  for  London,  still  the 
prised  that  a  man  of  his  exquisite  and  mor-  patching  was  visible.  These  were  tempting 
bid  sensibilities  should  have  deeply  felt  the  objects  to  gaze  upon ;  but,  on  the  other 
depression  these  daily  scenes  were  calcu-  hand,  we  hate  to  exhibit  our  enthusiasm 
lated  to  inspire.  The  house  is  so  large  before  strangers;  we  must  either  indulge 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  the  small  establish-  our  fancies  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  or  in 
ment  of  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  could  solitude ;  and  we  turned  away  to  those  ob- 
have  occupied  it ;  though  certainly  its  size  jects  of  interest  which  lay  accessible  to  all, 
explained  at  once  how  it  was  that  the  poet  and  where  we  needed  no  cicerone.  Among 
was  able  to  entertain  so  many  of  his  friends  these  was  the  tall  and  solitary  elm  which 
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grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  market-place, 
and  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  the 
poet’s  residence ;  and  near  it  there  stands 
the  identical  pump  of  whose  erection  Cow- 
pcr  so  humorously  complains  in  one  of  his 
letters,  as  entailing  expense  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  while  it  would  benefit  no  one  but  the 
shoemaker,  opposite  whose  door  it  was 
erected.  We  repeated  the  lines  with  which 
he  commemorated  the  event — 

“  Let  Bannister  now  lend  his  aid 
To  furnish  shoes  for  the  baker, 

Who  has  put  down  a  pump,  with  a  lamp  at  the  top, 
For  the  use  of  the  said  shoemaker.” 

The  pump  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
arising  from  neglect,  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  gained  popularity  with  years. 
There  is  no  lamp  on  the  top,  nor  could  we 
learn  there  ever  had  been,  so  that  it  is 
probable  the  opposition  to  the  schemes  of 
the  reforming  baker  had  been  too  powerful 
for  him  as  for  some  greater  reformers,  and 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  his 
design  of  surmounting  it  with  a  lamp  as 
some  solace  to  the  outraged  feelings  and 
pockets  of  the  frugal  inhabitants. 

In  wandering  through  a  strange  town,  it 
is  always  instructive  to  get  into  its  back 
streets  and  lanes.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
appearance  which  the  main  thoroughfares 
present,  as  revealing  the  character  of  the 
place  or  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  are  always  sure  to  put  the  best  face 
on  the  matter  ;  they  wear  a  starched,  hypo¬ 
critical  demureness,  as  if  to  cheat  the  stran¬ 
ger  into  a  belief  in  their  respectability. 
But  in  the  back  streets,  and  still  more  in 
the  narrow  lanes,  you  have  the  character  of 
the  place  presented  to  you  without  disguise 
or  any  effort  at  concealment.  There  is  no 
painful  struggle  there  between  poverty  and 
respectability  ;  want,  and  beggary,  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  feel  that  there  they  are  upon  their 
own  ground,  and  that  they  have  no  occasion 
to  hide  their  heads.  Animated  by  such  feel¬ 
ings  as  these  we  turned  down  Silver  End, 
and  through  a  back  street,  and  emerged 
again  upon  the  main  thoroughfare  by  a  lane 
that  was  narrower  than  any  wynd  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  The  accounts 
that  are  scattered  through  Cowper’s  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people, 
seemed,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  this 
hasty  glance,  to  be  borne  out  to  the  letter. 
The  hovels  of  the  people  were  small  and 
ruinous,  though  in  most  cases  scrupulously 
clean  ;  while,  through  the  open  doors,  it 
could  be  too  plainly  discerned  that  their 


huts  were  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  In 
one  case,  an  aged  woman  sat  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  with  her  needles  and  her  pillow, 
in  the  act  of  lace-knitting — the  very  picture 
of  the  cottager  whom  Cowper  so  finely  con¬ 
trasts  with  Voltaire  as  one  who 

“  Jusi  knew,  and  knew  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 

A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew.” 

From  the  town  we  bent  our  steps  to  the 
churchyard,  and,  pacing  in  its  quiet  walks, 
we  mused  upon  the  exalted  privilege  of  ge¬ 
nius,  which  could  confer  upon  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  village  like  this,  and  its  no  less  insig¬ 
nificant  inhabitants,  an  immortality  for 
which  thousands  have  struggled  in  vain. 
What  a  satire  upon  the  restless  schemes  of 
ambitious  men,  that  in  a  few  years  oblivion, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  closes  over  the 
names  and  memories  of  so  many  of  them  ! 
while  here,  without  an  effort,  and  without 
even  the  intention,  the  routine  business  and 
the  petty  squabblings  carried  on  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village,  with  the  petty  actors  in  these 
ignoble  affairs — the  Reedons,  the  Rabans, 
the  Peares,  and  the  Pages,  “  poor  Nat 
Gee,”  and  “  old  Geary  Ball” — have  become 
enshrined  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  of 
sensibility  and  taste,  and  their  names  have 
received  an  immortality  as  lasting  as  the 
English  language  can  bestow.  And  now 
where  were  they  all }  Daniel  Raban,  the 
baker,  who  would  not  tolerate  Thomas 
Scott,  the  commentator’s  preaching,  and 
set  up  a  rival  meeting  himself — Reedon,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had“  made  his  prayer  to 
God  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
some  talent,  and  now,  in  the  acquaintance 
of  this  worthy  gentleman  (meaning  me, 
says  Cowper),  had  found  that  prayer  fulfill¬ 
ed” — Thomas  Ashburner,  the  joiner,  who, 
at  a  county  election,  had  courageously 
throttled  the  ringleader  in  a  riot,  and  quell¬ 
ed  the  disturbance — all  of  them,  unknowing 
and  reckless  of  the  fame  which  had  been  se¬ 
cured  for  their  memories,  slept  beneath  the 
turf  we  trod,  without  even  a  stone  that  we 
could  find  to  mark  their  graves. 

Musing  on  these  sobering  recollections, 
we  turned  our  steps  outside  the  town, 
paused  again  on  the  old  bridge,  and  gazed 
on  Weston,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
river,  and  which  is  truly  what  its  name  in¬ 
dicates,  “  underwood,”  reached  the  division 
of  the  road  that  leads  to  Clifton,  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and,  pausing  long  on  its 
summit,  where  the  best  view  of  the  town 
could  be  obtained,  we  turned  at  last,  and 
bade  farewell  to  Olney. 


From  Tait’s  Magaziue. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  night  which  wrapped  the  sullen  fell, 

And  lulled  the  town  in  seeming  death, 

No  footfall  broke — no  clanging  bell, 

And  e’en  the  night-wind  held  her  breath, 

Till  when  the  stillest  hour  had  sway. 

And  all  its  sacred  influence  shed, 

When  music-like,  an  earlier  day 
Brought  waking  to  a  slumberer’s  bed. 

So  clear,  though  slow,  the  strain  arose, 

So  soft,  though  quick,  the  sleeper  woke, 

That  waking  was  itself  repose. 

It  but  prolonged  the  dream  it  broke ; 

With  every  note  that  nursed  his  mood. 

The  tide  of  years  seemed  ebbing  fast. 

Till  the  bare  channel,  ruin-strewed. 

Gave  back  the  memory  of  the  past, 

“  Oh !  often  in  my  hours  of  pride,” 

He  said,  “  I’ve  sought  these  thoughts  to  quell. 
And  even  deemed  that  if  the  tide 
Of  Lethe  flowed  for  me  ’twere  well ; 

As  if  the  past  some  phantom  were 
I  dared  not  to  myself  avow, 

Or  some  dark  shade  of  bygone  care, 

Whose  presence  shamed  the  happier  now.” 

“  Is  then  the  future  in  thy  dreams 

So  bright  that  there  thy  thoughts  would  dwell  ? 

Or  else  the  golden  present  teems 

With  joys  thou  canst  not  court  too  well  ? 

O  fool !  go  back,  in  deep  regret. 

Kneel  at  the  altar  of  the  past. 

And  own  the  joys  thou  wouldst  forget 
Have  been  thy  best — may  be  thy  last. 

”  Are  these  all  nought — these  things  to  shun  1 
The  home  where  childhood  wept  and  knelt. 
The  few  unselfish  deeds  thou’st  done. 

The  thousands  thou  hast  known  and  felt  1 
The  act  of  love  too  lately  learned. 

The  w'atchful  toil,  the  prayerful  tear. 

So  ill-deserved — so  ill-returned. 

It  wrings  the  heart  to  name  them  here  *1 

”  The  book  that  nursed  thy  waking  dream, 
And  hopes,  as  false  as  flattering,  gave. 

The  copse,  the  lane,  the  wooded  stream. 

Where  first  the  swimmer  struck  the  wave — 
All  Aese  are  thine,  as  in  the  hour 
Of  living  presence,  so  to-day. 

Let  fortune  on  the  future  lour — 

It  cannot  tear  the  past  away. 

”  As  in  that  hour  1  ay  more — for  ne’er 
Such  charms  appeared  in  sweetest  things. 

As  stealing  through  the  midnight  air. 

This  music  o’er  their  memory  flings ; 

Like  those  soft  notes,  the  loved  scenes  are, 
Which  fond  remembrance  bids  arise, 

Though  sweet  the  strain,  more  sweet  by  far 
The  conscious  silence  when  it  dies.” 
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PLAINT, 


BY  EBENEZKR  ELLIOT. 

Dark,  deep,  and  cold  the  current  flows 
Unto  the  sea,  where  no  wind  blows. 
Seeking  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

O’er  its  sad  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
The  mingled  wail  of  friends  and  foes. 

Borne  to  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

Whv’shrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows  ? 

Though  millions  go  with  him  who  goes. 
Alone  he  goes  ivhere  no  wind  blows, 
Untojhe  land  which  no  one  knows. 

For  all  must  go  urhere  no  wind  blows, 

And  none  can  go  for  him  who  goes ; 

None,  none  return  whence  no  one  knows. 

Why  should  the  wretch  who  shrieking  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes. 
Reunion  seek  with  it  on  those  ? 

Alone  with  God,  where  no  wind  blows. 

And  death  his  shadow — doom’d  he  goes : 
That  God  is  there,  the  shadow  shows ! 

Oh,  shoreless  deep,  where  no  wind  blows ! 
And  thou,  oh,  land,  which  no  one  knows ! 
That  God  is  All,  the  shadow  shows. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


BY  JAMES  HENDERSON 


THE  SONG  OP  TIME. 

rfleet  along,  and  the  empires  fall, 

‘  And  the  nations  pass  away. 

Like  visions  bright  of  the  dreamy  night. 
That  die  with  the  dawning  day. 

The  lordly  tower,  and  the  battled  wall. 
The  lawn,  and  the  holy  fane. 

In  ruin  lie,  while  I  wander  by, 

Nor  rise  from  their  wreck  again. 

I  come  with  age  to  the  hoary  sage, 

And  the  lamp  of  life  grows  dim. 

Nor  more  its  rays  upon  being’s  page 
Emblazon  delights  to  him. 

I  mourn  the  flight  of  the  fleeting  breath 
From  youth  in  its  golden  prime, 

But  Tinie  is  linked  with  decay  and  death 
And  death  is  the  lord  of  Time. 
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ODE  ON  INDOLENCE. 

BY  JOHN  KEATS. 

“  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.” 

One  mom  before  me  were  three  figures  seen, 

With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands,  side-faced; 
And  one  behind  the  other  stepp’d  serene. 

In  placid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes  graced ; 

They  pass’d,  like  figures  on  a  marble  urn, 

When  shifted  round  to  see  the  other  side ; 

They  came  again ;  as  when  the  urn  once  more 
Is  shifted  round,  the  first  seen  shades  return ; 

And  they  were  strange  to  me,  as  may  betide 
With  vases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian  lore. 

How  is  it.  Shadows  !  that  I  knew  ye  not  ? 

How  came  ye  mHflled  in  so  hush  a  mask  'I 
Was  it  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 
To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a'task 
My  idle  days  ?  Ripe  was  the  drowsy  hour; 
The  blissful  cloud  of  summer  indolence 
Benumb’d  my  eyes ;  my  pulse  grew  less  and  less ; 
Pain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure’s  wreath  no 
flower ; 

O,  why  did  ye  not  melt,  and  leave  my  sense 
Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but — nothingness  ? 

A  third  time  pass’d  they  by,  and,  passing,  turn’d 
Each  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to  me ; 

Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  1  burn’d 
And  ached  for  wings,  because  I  knew  the  three ; 

The  first  was  a  fair  Maid,  and  Love  her  name ; 
The  second  was  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek, 

And  ever  watchful  with  fatigued  eye ; 

The  last,  whom  I  love  more,  the  more  of  blame 
Is  heaped  upon  her,  maiden  most  unmeek, — 

1  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy. 

They  faded,  and,  forsooth  1  I  wanted  wings  : 

O  folly  !  What  is  love  'i  and  where  is  it  ? 

And  for  that  poor  Ambition !  it  springs 
From  a  man’s  little  heart’s  short  fever-fit ; 

For  Poesy  ! — no, — she  has  not  a  joy, — 

At  least  for  me, — so  sweet  as  drowsy  noons, 

And  evenings  steep’d  in  honied  indolence; 

O,  for  an  age  so  shelter’d  from  annoy. 

That  I  may  never  know  how  change  the  moons. 
Or  hear  the  voice  of  busy  common-sense ! 

And  once  more  came  they  by ;— alas !  wherefore  “I 
My  sleep  had  been  embroider’d  with  dim  dreams; 
My  soul  had  been  a  lawn  besprinkled  o’er 

With  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and  baffled 
beams ; 

The  mom  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell, 
Tho’  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May ; 
The  open  casement  press’d  a  new- leaved  vine. 

Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  throstle’s  lay ; 

O  Shadows !  ’twas  a  time  to  bid  farewell  I 
Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears  of  mine. 

So,  ye  three  Ghosts,  adieu !  Ye  cannot  raise  ; 

My  head  cool-bedded  in  the  flowery  grass  ; 

For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 

A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  farce  ! 

Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  once  more 
In  masque-like  figures  on  the  dreamy  um ; 
Farewell  1  I  vet  have  visions  for  the  night. 

And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is  store ; 
Vanish,  ye  Phantoms !  from  my  idle  sprigbt, 

Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  return. 

Milru^  New  Edition  of  Keats. 
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LIFE.  AN  APOSTROPHE. 

BY  JOHNSON  BARKER. 

What  is  life  ? 

It  is  the  flower, 

Spring’s  offspring  bright  and  fair, 

That  blossoms  for  a  sunny  hour. 

Entwin’d  around  a  leafy  bower. 

Untouch’d,  unscath’d  by  care 
How  happy  it  seems. 

In  the  sunny  beams  ; 

How  merrily  plays 
In  the  brightening  rays 
As  it  haughtily  nods  to  the  saucy  wind 
That  snatches  a  kiss. 

In  its  joyous  bliss. 

And  with  easy  grace 
And  quickening  pace 
It  laughingly  leaves  the  flower  behind. 

But  ah !  how  soon — how  soon  doth  change 
The  laughing  breeze  in  its  morning  range  ; 

It  stoops  not  to  brush 
With  a  gentle  rush 

The  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the  bower  : 

Nor  deigns  it  to  sip 
From  its  ruby  lip 

The  kiss  from  the  beauteous  flower : 

Nor  nestles  it  there 
In  a  genial  air 
To  whisper  a  loving  mind. 

But  it  passes  along 
In  a  bustling  throng 
And  leaves  the  poor  flower  behind. 

Away  from  the  plant  is  its  love  of  life, 

Away  are  its  dreams  of  happiness  hurled, 

This  earth  is  but  a  field  for  strife ; 

Lament  not,  dear  flower,  ’tis  an  ill  of  the  world  ! 
But  its  head  stoops 
Its  beauty  droops 
It  loves  not  now  the  bower  : 

Where  is  its  smile 
With  its  winning  wile”? 

Alas  poor  flower. 

Then  again  comes  the  wind  with  a  boding  frown. 
An  angry,  fierce,  destroying  blast, 

In  its  every  moan  its  mood  is  shown, 

Alas !  poor  flower,  thy  fate  is  cast. 

Then  again  comes  the  wind  with  a  boding  frown, 
And  sweeps  from  the  plant  its  dewy  crown. 

With  its  outspread  arms,  and  its  angry  face, 

^  It  snatches  the  flower  from  its  wild  embrace. 

Fallen  and  crush’d  the  floweret  lay. 

The  blast  with  a  scream  flew  shrieking  away ; 

A  hoarse  sounding  laugh  gave  the  flying  wind. 
And  left  the  poor  flower  a  corso  behind. 

Life’s  the  plant  that  healthy  lasts 
Throughout  bright  summer’s  time : 

Life’s  the  flower  that  winter  blasts 
In  all  its  beauty’s  prime. 

Such  the  world’s  unhappy  strife — 

Such  alas !  too— such  is  life  ! 


Promised  Reform  in  the  Conduct  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Business. — The  Report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Business  must  be  accepted  as  a 
real  earnest  of  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  aflfairs.  It  is  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

It  included  men  of  the  most  diverse  character  and 
position  :  besides  the  intelligent  Chairman,  Mr.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Denison,  there  were,  the  administrative  Gra¬ 
ham,  the  industrious  Hume,  the  economic  Cobden, 
the  midnight  Brotherton,  the  conservative  Inglis,  the 
Committee-ruling  Greene,  the  acute  and  imaginative 
Disraeli,  and  the  great  political  realist  Peel.  Among 
the  witnesses,  were  the  Speaker,  M.  Guizot,  and  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  The  do¬ 
cument  is  not  voluminous,  yet  it  is  full  of  matter. 
The  Committee  and  the  witnesses  co-operated 
heartily  to  get  to  the  truth,  so  far  as  they  saw  fit  to 
understand  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  touch  one  branch  of  the  subject  more 
important  than  any  which  it  has  investigated — the 
expediency  of  delegating  the  minor  functions  of 
Parliament  to  subordinate  tribunals.  We  notice 
here  and  there,  as  usual,  a  tendency  to  press  a 
crotchet,  or  to  block  out  an  unwelcome  conclusion. 
But  on  the  whole,  sober  earnestness  and  candor 
mark  the  drift  of  questions  and  answers.  The  re¬ 
sults  are,  evidence  to  the  purpose,  and  a  succinct  but 
substantial  report. 

The  report  includes  several  recommendations  ;  1 
three  to  be  enacted,  three  to  be  optional,  and  one  ! 
optional  in  form  but  having  a  coercive  force.  The  I 
recommendations  of  fixed  rules  are,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stages  on  which  any  measure  shall  be  open  I 
to  discussion  be  diminished,  thus  diminishing  the  | 
number  ol  debates ;  the  abolition  of  occasions  for 
purely  fictitious  or  obstructive  debates,  such  as  those 
on  adjournment,  hy  decreeing  that  questions  of  ad¬ 
journment  be  decided  Iw  simple  vote,  without  de¬ 
bate  ;  and  the  waiving  ot  the  “  money  bill”  privilege 
of  the  Commons  touching  imposts  by  the  Ho«se  of 
Lords,  in  cases  where  such  imposts  are  purely  of 
the  nature  of  penalties  or  of  costs  for  service  ren¬ 
dered,  and  do  not  at  all  partake  of  taxation. 

In  the  French  Chambers,  they  have  a  practice 
called  “  la  cloture,”  or  the  closing  of  the  debate, 
which  may  be  demanded  by  any  two  members,  and 
is  decided  by  vote  without  any  debate,  except  one 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  demand :  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  terminating  a  debate  that  manifestly 
dran  on  without  further  progress ;  it  has  worked 
well,  and  not  oppressively.  On  this  practice  the 
Committee  observes,  that  the  French  Chambers 
did  much  preliminary  work  in  their  Bureaux  or 
subdivisions  of  the  whole, — a  fact  which  suggests 


the  expediency  of  copying  that  practice  also:  but 
the  Committee  apologizes  for  not  discussing  consti¬ 
tutional  or  essential  changes,  from  its  own  want  cf 
time.  It  also  objects,  that  in  this  country  the  clo¬ 
ture  would  lead  to  surprises ;  which  is  true  while 
the  mere  voting  members  use  their  license  of  stay¬ 
ing  aw^ay  except  at  voting  time. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  they  have  a 
practice  which  they  call  “  the  previous  question,” 
and  which  is  not  at  all  like  our  “previous  ques¬ 
tion,”  but  closely  resembles  the  French  cloture :  it 
works  well.  The  Americans  have  besides  a  rule, 
that  no  speeches  shall  last  more  than  one  hour ; 
which  also  works  well,  and  is  conducive  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  public  business :  even  those  who  at  first  ob- 
i  jected  to  it  now  approve,  and  the  public  is  better 
pleased.  Our  speaker  affirms  that  the  speeches  on 
I  Wednesdays,  when  the  shortness  of  the  sitting  en- 
1  forces  conciseness,  are  apt  to  be  of  better  tissue.  A 
I  similar  result  is  observable  in  the  higher  cla.ss  of 
1  our  periodical  literature — want  of  space  puts  a 
i  screw  on  the  style,  and  tends  to  counteract  prolixity 
j  and  diffuseness.  On  this  practice  the  Committee 
!  observes,  that  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  United 
j  Slates  is  transacted  in  the  Stale  Legislatures,  so  that 
■  the  central  parliament  is  relieved ;  which  ours  is  not, 
so  that  we  need  more  extended  time.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  forgets  that  it  was  considering  “  discussion,”  or 
lengthening  debate,  not  as  a  facility  but  as  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  transaction  of  much  business.  The 
objection  is  very  suggestive  in  another  way:  it 
points  to  the  expediency  of  delegating  the  minor 
functions  of  parliament — its  local  business,  private 
bills,  and  railway  jurisdiction — to  subordinate  tri¬ 
bunals.  That  might  be  done  without  derogating 
from  the  prescriptive  power  and  authority  oi  Par¬ 
liament,  by  delegating  those  functions  “during 

Eleasure” — not  with  a  view  to  frequent  changes, 
ut  in  order  to  retain  the  supreme  xiold  ostensibly 
I  and  in  fact.  However,  the  improved  discussion 
likely  to  ensue  from  those  recommendations  which 
the  Committee  Aos  adopted  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
more  profitable  discussion  of  further  reforms  here¬ 
after. 

The  recommendations  which  the  Committee 
I  makes  by  way  of  advice,  and  not  to  be  formally  en- 
I  acted,  are,  that  adjourned  debates  should  usually  be 
resumed  at  the  next  sitting,  taking  precedence  of 
other  business, — a  very  go^  suggestion,  based  on 
the  principle  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
that  the  speaker  should  enforce  “  the  established 
rule  of  the  house  which  requires  that  members 
should  strictly  confine  ihemselves  to  matters  im¬ 
mediately  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  debate,” — a 
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rule  which  Mr.  Speaker  ought  to  enforce  without 
waiting  for  any  suggestion,  only  he  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  too  goodnatured  to  erring  mem¬ 
bers,  and  too  deferential  to  the  “feeling  of  the 
house”  in  lavor  of  license ;  and  that  members  them¬ 
selves  should  revise  their  own  eloquence  with  a 
view  to  greater  selectness  and  condensation. 

Finally,  the  Committee  expresses  this  weighty 
opinion — 

. “  That  the  satisfactory  conduct  and 

progress  of  the  business  of  the  house  must  mainly 
depend  upon  her  Majesty’s  Government ;  holding, 
as  they  do,  the  chief  control  over  its  management. 
They  believe  that,  by  the  careful  preparation  of 
measures,  their  early  introduction,  the  judicious 
distribution  of  business  between  the  tw’o  houses,  and 
the  order  and  method  with  which  measures  are  con¬ 
ducted,  the  Government  can  contribute  in  an  essen¬ 
tial  degree  to  the  easy  and  convenient  conduct  of 
business.” 

Most  true.  It  seems  impossible  that  either  mem¬ 
bers  or  ministers  can  neglect  counsel  so  reasonable, 
so  modestly  but  lirmly  and  distinctly  expressed,  and 
emanating  fro)n  so  high  authority ;  the  obvious  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  disgrace  of  such  neglect,  would  be 
too  great  to  be  braved.  This  Committee  therefore, 
we  say,  has  begun  an  important  and  beneficial 
reform. 

Talking  Powers  op  the  House  of  Commons. — 
The  speeches  delivered  from  the  23d  Nov.  to  the  9th 
June  (inclusive)  fill  no  less  than  6,420  columns  of 
Hansard^  measuring  about  1,432  yards,  or  nearly 
one  mile  of  speeches.  The  aggregate  speeches  of 
the  session  cannot  have  added  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  oral  eloquence  of  England.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  attributed  to  Parliament,  its  capacity 
for  talking  cannot  be  denied. — Daily  News. 

The  Irish  Peasantry. — The  extravagant  adula¬ 
tion  and  the  equally  extravagant  vituperation  that 
have  been  heaped  on  the  Irish  peasantry,  deserves 
censure.  There  is  much  truth,  mixed  however  with 
no  small  exaggeration,  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  portraiture 
of  that  body.  “  Countries  have  their  peculiarities 
of  character,  and  there  are  no  three  people  on  the 
earth  who  will  stand  blarney  to  ft  tithe  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  French,  Irish,  and  Americans  will  take 
it  in.  You  need  not  apply  it  with  a  hair  pencil,  but 
fling  it  on  fearlessly  with  a  shovel.  The  Frenchman 
is  vain-glorious  and  polite ;  the  Yankee  believes  he 
has  gone  slick  a-head  of  the  residue  of  creation  ;  but 
an  Irish  bog-trotter  will  stand  the  dose  stronger  than 
both  tc^ether.  He  knows  his  right  hand  is  not  his 
left— and  on  the  strength  of  that  intelligence,  if  you 
tell  him  of  all  the  peasantry  that  heaven  has  created 
he  is  the  picked  specimen,  he  will  swallow  it  as 
easily  as  he  would  an  oath  or  a  new  potato.  His 
qualities  are  innate,  and  his  religion  and  want  of 
education  equally  repress  their  development.  Launch 
an  Irishman  on  the  world,  let  him  rub  skirts  with 
civilized  communities,  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost; 
in  time  he  will  shuffle  oflf  his  slough,  and  rapidly  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  member  of  society.  He  neither 
wants  natural  talent  nor  energy  to  employ  it — all  he 
lacks  is  opportunity.  An  Irishman  to  early  super¬ 
stition  adds  unbounded  credulity.  Tell  him  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  a  ghost,  or  assure  him  that  he  is  the 
worst-used  being  upon  earth,  and  he  will  swear  to 
the  truth  of  both.  Under  the  latter  belief,  the  low 
Irishman  labors  through  life ;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
ignorance,  idleness,  and  their  consequent  wretched¬ 
ness  and  misery,  are  all  ascribed  to  Sassenach  op¬ 
pression.  Of  course,  he  is  a  ready  tool  for  any  rc^ue 


to  operate  with ;  an  easy  dupe  with  excitable  tem¬ 
perament,  and  inborn  pugnacity.  All  these  fit  him 
for  being  made  a  very  dangerous  tool  by  any  vaga¬ 
bond  who  will  take  the  trouble.  Beyond  a  certain 
extent  you  cannot  humbug  John  Bull ;  but  Pat  will 
listen  year  after  year  to  the  same  story.  Misguided 
from  a  child ;  filled  with  idle  fallacies  of  imaginary 
oppression ;  kept  in  eternal  agitation,  one  day,  by 
some  unwashed  demagogue,  the  next,  by  a  firebrand 
priest;  the  natural  tie  that  should  bind  landlord  and 
dependent  broken ;  men  of  property  and  position,  for 
self-protection,  rendered  absentees ;  no  manufactures, 
bad  tillage,  and  an  increasing  population — all  tend 
to  render  Ireland — we  use  the  general  term — ^tith 
all  its  great  national  advantages,  the  most  wretched 
country  upon  the  earth.” 

The  injurious  effects  of  Intemperance. — Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  stated,  in  a  lecture  on  Temper¬ 
ance,  at  Evesham,  a  few  nights  since,  over  which 
the  Mayor  presided,  that  there  were  upwards  of 
£60,000,000  spent  every  year  in  Great  Britain  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  nearly  £6,000,000  in  to¬ 
bacco  and  snuff.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
railway  enterprise,  we  had  expended  upwards  of 
£150,000,000  in  establishing  railways,  and  upwards 
of  £1,000,000,000  in  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and 
snuff.  Supposing  every  mile  of  railway  to  cost 
£20,000,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  expended  sufficient 
money  in  .such  injurious  drinks  as  would  send  a 
railway  24,000  miles,  or  around  “the  great  globe  it¬ 
self.”  He  also  stated  that,  in  1847,  there  were 
10,000,000  of  quarters  of  grain  destroyed  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  drinks.  This  was  food  enough, 
at  least,  to  have  fed  5,000,000  of  human  beings,  and 
this  took  place  while  men  were  falling  down  and 
dying  of  want  in  Ireland  !  The  potato  disease,  last 
year,  did  not  take  away  half  as  much  food  as  the 
drinking  system  did.  Besides  the  potato  disease 
merely  rotted  the  potato,  but  intemperance  rots  the 
man  !  There  could  not  be  less  than  500,000  drunk¬ 
ards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  that  at  least  30,000  of  them  died  annually.  It 
was  stated  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  Warring¬ 
ton,  with  a  population  of  21,000,  had  more  than 
1,000  drunlcards,  and  that  in  one  street  there  were 
known  to  be  forty  drunken  women. 

Zoological  Curiosity. — The  Presse  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  young  ourang-outang,  w'hich 
has  just  arrived  in  France,  and  been  added  to  the 
collection  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  animal 
is  only  six  months  old,  but  presents  in  appearance 
the  aspect  of  a  serious  and  meditative  chilcf  of  three 
years  of  age.  He  makes  none  of  those  jerking 
movements,  or  contortions  of  countenance,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  “  ape”  species ;  nor  is 
that  absence  of  sustained  attention,  so  common  to 
monkeys,  in  any  way  remarkable.  He  is  calm — 
nay  almost  affectionate,  and  gives  the  keepers  that 
pass  by  his  cage  the  most  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand, 
with  the  same  air  of  semi-solemnity  that  would  be 
assumed  by  an  old  Arab.  His  diet  is  very  recherche, 
consisting  of  chocolate,  roast-meat,  wine,  and  even 
liqueurs. 

As  he  comes  from. a  very  hot  climate,  the  greatest 
precautions  are  adapted  for  the  exclusion  of  cold, 
and  the  little  creature  is  accordingly  put  into  bed 
with  a  large  cat  and  a  very  shaggy  aog,  all  three 
animals  teing  covered  up  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
wool  During  the  day  the  ourang-outang  is  clothed 
in  a  red  blouse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  “  Greek  ” 
design  of  the  curtains  of  the  empire,  and  white 
pantdoons. 
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Proposed  alteration  op  the  Prayer  Book. — 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Herald 
divulges  “  rumors  in  well-informed  quarters”  of  “  a 
design  which  may  well  make  faithful  Churchmen 
tremble ;  being  nothing  less  than  the  issuing  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  certain  select  parties  to  revise 
the  Liturgy.  The  object  is  to  make  some  of  its  ex¬ 
pressions,  if  not  its  doctrines  also,  more  agreeable  to 
the  Calvinistic  predilections  of  those  who  style  them¬ 
selves  the  Evangelical  clergy.”  “  The  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  those  to  be  appended,  are  to  be  respect¬ 
ively  placed  iti  brackets,  so  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  as  each  clergyman  thinks  proper.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  not  only 
acquiesces  with  the  Premier  in  the  propriety  of  the 
proceeding,  but  will  himself  engage  in  it.  The  Act 
of  Uniforrait)',  which  at  present  stands  in  the  way 
of  any  departure  from  the  order  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  will  of  course  have  to  be  got  rid 
of ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Lord  John  is  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  repeal  it.  A  vigorous  effort  will  be  made 
to  get  the  matter  referred  to  Convocation  before  any 
step  should  be  taken  to  carry  the  object  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  Commission  into  practical  efect.” 

Generosity  OP  Jenny  Lind. — This  gifted  lady 
has  shown  her  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  for  suf¬ 
fering  humanity,  by  giving,  entirely  at  her  own  sug¬ 
gestion  and  expense,  a  concert,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Hospital  lor  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  The  sum  realized  amounted  to  nearly 
£•2,000,  which,  the  concert  being  entirely  free  Irom 
all  ordinary  charges,  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  building  a  new  wing  to  the  hospital.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  took  place  in  the  concert-room  of  Her 
Majesty’s  theatre,  which  was  crowded  to  excess; 
higFi  prices  having  been  refused  for  even  standing 
room  ;  and  elicited  from  an  audience,  composed  of 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  land,  the  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  applause.  Miss  Lind  deserves  to  be  an 
Englishwoman.  The  record  of  her  noble  generosity 
will  outlive  the  present  generation,  but  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  memories  of  those  who  come  after  us 
to  the  benefit  of  thousands.  In  our  humble  capacity 
we  tender  her,  and  her  warm-hearted  coadjutors  in 
this  good  work,  our  deep,  sincere,  and  earnest  thanks. 

Political  Liberty  favorable  to  Religious  In¬ 
struction. — There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  the  late  revolutionary  events  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  which  must  be  hailecl  with  joy  by  every  sii- 
cere  Christian.  We  allude  to  the  wide  and  we 
should  hope  effectual  door,  which  has  been  opened 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The  diminution 
of  Papal  power,  and  the  shaking  of  the  thrones 
and  potentates  of  Europe,  now  furnish  an  opportu¬ 
nity  never  before  enjoyed  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  circulating  the  Bible,  not  only  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  in  Italy  itself.  In  the  extracts  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign, 
and  also  by  the  Scottish  Bible  Societies  the  most 
gratifying  proofs  are  given  of  the  opportunities  now 
afforded  tor  promoting  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  on 
the  Continent.  The  renewed  power  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  had  been  operating  most  prejudicially  in 
France  has  been  checked,  and  colporteurs  and 

fireachere  are  enabled  without  molestation  to  circu- 
ate  their  Bibles  and  proclaim  the  Gospel.  The 
letters  of  MM.  Presensee  and  Roussell  are  in  these 
respects  most  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  let¬ 
ters  frora^  (^rmany,  and  particularly  from  the  agent 
of  the  Edinbui^h  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Oncken,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  even  in  Austria  he  has  been  enabled, 


to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  several  converts  from 
Popery  have  already  testified  to  the  blessing  attend¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  In  Italy,  too,  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Bible;  Very  recently  we  learn  from  a 
correspondent  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  on  behalf  of  Sicily  for  2,000  Bibles 
at  the  depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  shortly  after  another  demand  followed  for  5,000. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  neither  at  the  British  and 
Foreign,  nor  at  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
depot  were  there  Bibles  to  supply  those  demands. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  no  lime  will  be  lost  in 
sending  out  an  adequate  supply  by  the  steamers. — 
Record. 

Colleges  of  the  Cambridge  University. — A 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  the  lollow- 
ing  hi.siory  of  the  different  colleges,  which  together 
constitute  the  Cambridge  University. 

St.  John^s  College.  'I’his  college  was  founded  by 
lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
and  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1511.  It  is  2*28  feet  long, 
and  *216  feet  wide.  The  second  court  was  not  built 
till  sometime  afterwards,  and  is  270  feet  by  240 ;  and 
the  third  court  is  smaller,  and  w'as  built  by  Charles 
II.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  is  All  Saints^ 
Church,  where  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Henry 
Kirk  White,  who  died  at  St  John’s  College,  Oct. 
19,  1806.  At  the  west  end  is  a  monument,  which 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Boot,  an  American  gentleman, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  cf  his  poetry. 

T^iViity  College.  This  college  was  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  from  it  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  world  have  proceeded,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  observatory 
formerly  stood  above  the  gateway ;  the  Earl  of  Es¬ 
sex,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Bacon,  Donne,  Cotton,  Geo. 
Herbert,  Cowley,  Isaac  Barrow,  Nathaniel  Lee, 
John  Dryden,  Rt^er  Coats,  Lord  Byron  and  others, 
the  most  of  whose  busts  or  pedestals  are  arranged  in 
the  library  room.  The  hall  is  surpassed  In’  few 
buildings  in  the  kingdom,  measuring  102  feet  in 
length,  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  56  feet  in  height. 

Gorville  and  Cains  College.  This  college  was 
founded  by  Edmund  Gorville,  Rector  of  Ferrington, 
in  1348.  In  1557,  it  was  much  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Caius,  physician  to  Q,ueen  Mary,  and  who  built 
three  singular  gates.  The  first  gate,  through  which 
the  student  is  supposed  to  enter,  has  the  Latin  word 
“  humilitatis,”  written  over  the  top ;  the  next  has 
“  virtutis,”  over  it,  and  leads  to  the  chapel ;  and  the 
third  has  “  honoris,”  on  it,  and  leads  to  the  senate 
house,  where  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

King's  College,  ^me  parts  of  these  magnificent 
buildings  were  begun  by  Henry  VI.,  but  was  not 
wholly  finished  till  Henry  the  Vlll.  On  entering 
the  area,  the  majesty  of  the  chapel,  which  forms  the 
northern  part  of  the  quadrangle,  appears  in  all  its 
glory.  The  eye  embraces  its  vast  length,  height  and 
grandeur  with  one  view.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
first  buildings  in  the  kingdom.  The  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is,  on  the  outside,  316  feet.  Its  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  is  84  feet,  and  its  height,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  is  M  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  top  of  either  of  the  comer  towers, 
is  146  J  feet.  When  you  enter  you  are  completely 
overwhelmed,  as  its  entire  length,  nearly  300  leet,  as 
well  as  its  breadth,  bursts  upon  your  view  in  all  its 
beauty.  The  roof  is  arched  of  stone,  worked  into 
flowers  and  other  devices,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air 
without  a  single  pillar  to  support  it.  The  floor  is  com¬ 
posed  of  black  and  white  marble.  Twenty-five  win- 
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(lows,  each  fifty  feet  high,  gorgeously  adorned  with 
painted  glass,  shed  a  rich  lustre  over  the  whole  in¬ 
terior.  Though  this  magnificent  structure  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Henry  VI.,  it  was  not  finished  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

Corpus  Chrisli  College.  This  college  was  found¬ 
ed  by  two  Cambridge  Guilds,  in  135*2,  and  formerly 
consisted  of  the  old  court  and  chapel.  The  front 
and  best  part  of  the  buildings  was  not  erected  till 
1823,  by  William  Wilkins,  Ksq. 

Queen's  College.  This  college  was  founded  in 
1448,  by  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Pembroke  College.  This  was  founded  in  1324,  by 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  college 
has  produced  many  eminent  men.  Ridley,  the  mar¬ 
tyr,  was  its  master,  and  here  were  educated  among 
others,  Edmund  Spenser,  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
Harvey  the  poet,  and  William  Pitt.  The  Gueen  is 
visitor. 

SI.  Peter's  College.  This  college  was  founded  in 
1284,  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Downing  College.  This  college  ^was  founded  by 
Sir  G.  Downing  in  1807. 

Emanuel  College.  This  college  was  founded  in 
1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

Christ  College.  This  college  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Henry  VI.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  immortal  Milton  received  his  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  garden  is  an  old  mulberry  tree,  which 
that  illustrious  man  planted  with  his  own  hand. 
One  side  of  the  tree  has  much  decayed,  and  is  patch¬ 
ed  all  over  with  lead,  and  under  the  heavy  branches 
of  the  opposite  side  are  placed  four  large  posts,  to 
keep  them  from  breaking.  The  tree  is  muen  honor¬ 
ed  by  the  students. 

Sidney  Sussex  College.  This  college  was  founded 
in  1596,  by  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex. 

Jesus  College.  This  college  was  founded  by  John 
Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1499.  This  gentleman  l(X)k 
a  most  singular  way  of  perpetuating  his  name,  by 
TOvering  the  buildings  without  and  within  with  the 
images  of  cocksy  thus  making  a  play  upon  his  own 
name. 

Magdalene  College.  This  college  was  founded 
about  the  year  1483.  This  completes  the  list  ot  col¬ 
leges  in  Cambridge. 

The  University  Lihrarv.  This  is  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  The  library  possesses  the  same  privilege  as 
the  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
the  Library  ofthe  Faculties  at  Edinburgh,  and  Trini¬ 
ty  College  Library  at  Dublin,  of  being  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  book  published  in  Great  Britain. 
Amongst  the  Manuscripts,  which  are  fewer  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Oxford,  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  beautifully  written  on  red  goat-skin,  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  black  Jews  in  India,  by  Dr.  Buchanan. 


The  Russian  Army.— The  army  is  certainly  co¬ 
lossal  in  numbers, — upwards  of  a  million  fighting- 
men  are  nominally  enrolled  under  its  banners :  but 
when  we  examine  closely  this  immense  force,  we 
discover  that  the  effective  nature  of  it  is  by  no  means 
so  formidable.  It  is  wonderful  to  think,  however, 
that  in  so  few  short  years  such  a  fine  army  has 
sprung  from  the  rabble  that  composed  its  ranks  when 
Peter’s  thousands  were  routed  by  the  hundreds  of 
Charles  XII.  It  appears  that  it  mustered  in  1656 
but  9,000  men,  anci  has  increased  progressively  as 
follows — 

In  1696  we  find-  •  .*. .  30,000 

t”  1707  60,000 

”  1710  »  149,000 

”  1750  »  164,000 


In  17*1  we  find .  198,000 

»  1794  "  313,000 

»  1803  ”  508,000 

And  at  pre.sent  it  numbers*  •  •  •  1,006,000 

But  we  will  find  that  in  the  event  of  war  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  force  is  disposable.  From  the 
grand  total  we  may  deduct — 

1,006,000 

Sick  and  invalids .  113,000 

Establishment  of  Emperor*  •  148,000 

Servants .  9*2,000 

-  353,000 


Leaving .  653,000 

Again,  from  this  amount  an  immense  deduction 
must  be  made  of  troops  on  particular  service,  who 
cannot  be  removed.  To  guard  the  Austrian  bound¬ 
ary,  an  extent  of  five  huntlred  miles,  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  force ;  while  the  line  from  Kazan  to  Kam- 
schatka  is  still  larger.  Again,  the  newly-acquired 
territories  must  keep  their  armies  of  occupation,  or 
they  would  soon  be  free  from  servitude  under  the  Rus¬ 
sian  eagle ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Circassians,  a 
still  more  powerful  .force  is  necessary  to  carry  cn 
the  war.  All  these  diminish  the  million  very  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and  they  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
folltxwing  heads — 

653,000 

Corps  of  Caucasus .  80,000 

”  Siberia  aud  Orenburg  21,000 

”  Finland .  25,000 

”  Lithuania .  40,000 

Military  Colonies .  60,000 

Cordon  Militaire,  to  collect 

revenues .  6,000 

One-third  of  Cossack  hordes 

that  remain  in  province*  •  40,000 

Garrisons . .  *  •  80,000 

Interior  Guard .  120,000 

- 472,000 

181,000 

From  this  again,  in  case  of  war  with  Austria, 
100,000  must  be  kept  to  guard  the  frontier :  and 
thus  we  find  the  colo.ssal  Russian  army  is  reduced 
to  81,000  effective  disposable  troops. — Atkinson's 
Pictures  jrom  the  North. 

Working  of  the  Post-office. — The  general 
penny  postage  came  into  operation  on  the  10th  Ja¬ 
nuary  1840.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  Post-office 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  .January  1840  (the 
highest  year  of  any)  was  2,390,7631.;  its  nett  reve¬ 
nue,  l,633,764i.  The  same  items  for  the  following 
year  were  1,359,466/. ;  and  500,789/. ;  so  that  the 
gross  revenue  fell  nearly  one  half,  and  the  nett  re¬ 
venue  more  than  two-thirds.  The  same  items' for 
the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January  last  were  2,181, 
016/.  and  984,996/.;  so  that  the  gross  revenue  ot 
1839-40  has  been  overtaken  within  about  a  23d  part 
— a  halfpenny  in  every  shilling — of  its  highest  for¬ 
mer  amount.  The  nett  income  has  doubled  since 
1841,  but  it  is  still  only  about  1*2*.  in  the  pound  ol 
the  nett  income  of  1839-40.  This  last  circumstance 
is  a  consequence  of  the  increased  annual  “  cost  of 
management;”  which, with  the  immense  increase 
of  public  accommodation,  has  risen  from  756,999/. 
in  the  year  1839-40  to  1,^3,764/.  in  the  year  ending 
on  the  5th  January  last.  The  letters  conveyed  have 
increased  from  about  a  million  and  a  half  in  1839-40, 
to  six  millions  and  a  half  in  1847-8.  The  money- 
orders  have  increased  from  40,763,  for  a  total  sum 
of  67,411/.,  in  1839-40,  to  881,552,  for  a  total  sum  of 
1,782,605/.,  in  1847-8. — Post-Office  Returns. 


